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» ^ Year in the 

school 



Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 

Wordsworth. 




I. THE CHILD AND HIS PET LAMB 

(See Lumbkins and Shecp^ 

Additional Object Lessons sug’g'ested by Picture, “The Lamb” 


Motto.— 

“May brings flocks of pretty Iambs, 

Sporting round tlicir fleecy dams." 

Old Rhyme. 

Preparaiton.- Tallv about animal pets. 
Why chililren make pels of 3’OLmo- animals, 
l^ets preferred by dilfereiiL children, iHrc. 

Pkksjcntation*. Simple description of 
Iamb. Children’s drawing of lamb. Long 
legs of Iamb in ct)mparison with grown 
sheep. DitTeronce in Ihi! case of babies. 
Contrast lamb with calf or other young 
animal. 

Habits. - Sportiveness of lambs. Their 
tendemw to wander. Their enemies. Care 
of lambs. In our country danger to young 
lambs from snow-storms, t'tc. 

Association. -Always with wdiat i.s gentle, 
meek, lovable, harmless, innocent. Lamb 
as type of mildness and goodness. I 3 ible 
reference.s, i^c. 

h'oR.MlH.ATION.- 

“ ‘ W’h.it m.ikc's du* l.imb love Mary so?’ 

The lagcr c.biUlrcMi cry; 

‘Why, Mary loves the lainb you know,* 

The teacher did reply." 

Application. -The cpialities to cultivate if 
we wish to be loved. 

Phonetics 

“R” silent after “ m ”. Give examples; 
make words; use words in sentences. 

Number 

l\rprcsent, say, 1 2 on ball-frame. Get chil- 
dren to make. 12 in as many ways as possible. 
Should be able to add and subtract numbiu's, 
and to give tlie factors. (’oust met 12 in 
various w^ays w’ilh counters. Break up 12 into 
as many double distinct parts as children can. 
Form as many combinations of numbers that 
make 12 as possible. 


Story 

“ 'Ihe Samlman.” “Monday.” flans 
Andersen s Favourite Fairy 'rales. “ The 
Fable of the Wolf and the Lamb.” 

Read to children “The Last of the Flock” 
(Wordsw'orth). 

Song “ i.rrn.E uo-j’eei’” 
Game— ba, ba, black siikki* 
Reading for Blackboard 

Story of lost lamb found by' little girl, and 
taken home and cared for by her. Lamb 
sold later. Later still tra\i*ls back many 
miles to reach his young mistress. C'hild’s 
joy. 

Poetry for Recitation 

“Mary had a laltle Lamb” (Mary llowitt). 
“The Pet Lainl) ” (Wordsw^orlh), viTses 1,2, 
(j, 10, 1 1 

Exercises for Sense Culture 

Free-arm Drawing: Sheep. Paper-folding, 
l\ipt:r-cutting, &c. 

Object Lesson', Wool. 

Preparation.- T'alk about clotluLs. Dif- 
ferences in summer and winter clotiu's. 
What happens to animals, <^c. Develop as 
above. 


Another w’ay of utilizing- picture is to show 
it to chiklnui, and, by carefully arranged 
questions, get lliem to develop the the 

picture tells them. Get them then to tell it. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE YEAR 

I. FOR CHILO 

•‘All things bright and beautiful. 

All creatures g*rcat and small. 

All things wise and wonderful. 

The Lord God made them all. 

“ Kach little flower that opens. 

Each little bird that sin^s. 

He made their flowing- colours. 

He made their tiny win^s. 

‘•The cold wind in the winter. 

The pleasant summer sun. 

The ripe fruits in the garden. 

He made them every one. 

“ lie gfave us eyes to see them. 

And lips that we mi^ht tell 
How j^reat is God Almi3^ht3s 

Who hath made all thing's well.” 


C\ ^1 /isxuiiclcr. 



THOUGHT FOR THE YEAR 


II. FOR TFACIIKR 

“Let ii.s fake our proper sfatioii, 

We, the rising- generation, 

Let us stamp the age as ours! 

“Wo shall be what you will make us: 
Make us wise and make us good! 
Make us strong for time of trial ; 
Teach us temperance, self-denial. 
Patience, kindness, fortitude! 

“Look into our childish faces; 

See ye not our willing hearts? 

Only love us, only lead us; 

Only let us know you need us, 

And we all will dp our parts.*' 

— Mary Ilinmtt, 



PREFACE 


The object of this book is to supply a scheme of work in which 
the method of transition from one season to another shall be like that 
of Nature herself— gradual and harmonious. The work for one week 
centres round the object, or so-called nature, lesson. (Most of the 
kindergarten occupation lessons, if properly taken, become true nature 
lessons.) The poetry, singing, play, and manual work are all correlated 
with the object lesson. Forcing of any kind is contradictory to the 
principles of the “father of the kindergarten”, Froebel, and therefore 
finds no place in a well-balanced infant school. I have endeavoured to 
show that lessons may be correlated without any of that straining of ideas 
which is not consistent with the true kindergarten spirit. 

Not only should the lessons for the week bear a close relation to 
each other, but the subject for each week should have some connection 
with that of the preceding week. In this way there will be one main 
idea current throughout a season’s work. Not only that, but the central 
thoughts underlying the lessons of each season must have a close relation 
to each other. I'hus, every lesson in the real kindergarten helps to make 
one complete whole. l£ach occupation, story, poem, &c., has its proper 
place, and to change the natural sequence is to destroy the value of the 
system. In my opinion the value of a scheme of work lies in the unity 
of thought which flows through the year, seasons, and weeks, and down 
to the individual lessons of the curriculum. 

The notes for the object lessons are not intended to be comprehen- 
sjve; neither are they written in language suitable for use with young 
children. They merely serve to show the lines upon which the teacher 
may ^o. The poems given may be supplemented from the stores of gems 
of poetry which every teacher ought to possess, but which, owing to the 
law of copyright, I have been unable to reproduce. The same holds 
good with reference to the songs. There need be no unnatural stretching 

tU 
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of ideas to obtain songs which bear directly on the subject for the week, 
any song which is in harmony with the general impression or main idea 
of the period’s work, and which is tuneful and dainty, may be taught. 
Fpr example, in the “Coal” lesson (see Winter Scheme), the song 
“Dream of angels, little one” (words by George Cooper, and music 
by Franz Abt) is not directly about coal, but it calls forth a picture cf 
a mother rocking her baby by the warm fireside, and it helps to fill out 
the main thought of “The Home” period. It goes even farther than 
this in that the sleeping child can be compared with the resting plants; 
thus the song assists in developing the central idea of the season, viz. 
that winter is a sleeping time. To-day, with the wealth of song treasures 
so great, there can be no difiiculty in finding sweet songs which are good 
from the standpoint of musical worth and suitability of subject and 
language. 

The games arc in most cases original, and are such as can be played 
in the ordinary central hall. They have been composed with a view tc 
providing for and cultivating the activity and playfulness, as well as the 
strong social tendency Froebel held to be three of the special charac- 
teristics of childhood. The stories are, I think, suitable in their concep- 
tion and variety to young children. Nature stories and fairy tales have 
been interspersed, and myths and legends also form part of the scheme. 

The following scheme, with slight alterations and additions, has been 
used with considerable success in a town infant school. It is not intended 
that teachers should use this work as it is presented ; rather than that, 
I would advise them, in the words of a well-worn phrase, to adapt not 
adopt. There must be other subjects for tne nature lessons which, on 
account of local conditions and environment of the children, the teacher 
would do well to take instead of some of those given here. If the work 
achieves no other end than to show that all work in the infant school can 
be successfully and naturally correlated, it will have been of some use. 

I would like to mention Miss H. J. Martin, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
at Kennington College, to whose enthusiasm and attractive teaching 1 
owe much of the spirit which has prompted and enabled me to compile 
this work. 


MABEL BLOOMER (Mrs. Ackroyd). 
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SPRING PERIOD 


' Hlows Ihe tlinw-vviinl pl«.'asnntlj, 
lirips llie soakiiifj' rain : 

H\ fils Ifu>ks down tin* waking" sun; 
Yoving glass springs on thi* plain; 

Young k'uvcs clotlio t-nrly !icdg« rt)w tri'cs; 
S«M.*ds, ;ind roots, ami .stonos of fruits, 
SwolK n witli sap put lorih llicir shoots; 

C airlotl-lusuU-d terns sprout in the lane; 
Hinls sing and p.air again. 


••There is m> time like Spring, 

\Yhcn life's ;dive in ever\ thing, 

H«-fore new nestlings sing, 

lu-fore cleft sv\ .allows sjieed their journey br/jk 
Aiding I he Iraekless tr.nck — 

(lt>cl g-nides tlnsr wing, 

lie spreads I heir table that they nothing lack— 
lleforc the d.aisj giMws a common llowcr, 
Ueliirc the sun liiis power 

To scorch the world up in his noontide hour-” 


•—•Christina G RosttH* 



C'e^tfral Idea : 


‘‘NATURF/S AWAKKNING 


Awakkning 


Growing “ 


Awakening 


Growing 


' Bulbs. 

Hazel and Willow Catkins. 
Snowdrop and Crocus. 

. Opening Leaves. 


Children ” 


Birds and their Nests. 
Egfg’s and Chicken.s. 


Animals 


r Earthworms. 

\ Frog'S and Tadpoles. 


Weather 


{ 


Clouds and 
The Wind. 


Rain. 
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Object Lesson— BULBS 


Appakatits RKni.nKMi>. — An oniuii for (;ach 
cliild, i^rowin^ bulb plants, and blackboard 
dra Willie'S. 

1’kkpakation. — Let the children talk of 
niellinif snow, warm siin, lliaw, rains, ike. 
Spriiii;- is the wakini^- time lor all nature. 
'I'he tiny baby plants inside the bulbs are 
answering’ the sun’s invitation to grow. If 
the t(?acher has k(;pt a record of the growth 
of the bulbs in the classroom, with drawings 
of such items as first appearance of roots, 
first gretai shoots, ^^c., the children’s minds 
will need little preparation further than a 
short chat on waking” lime. What else does 
the sun awaken? How does the sun en- 
courage plants to grow in spring? 

PuKSLNTATioN. Hulbs are not all of the 
same size, shape, or colour. The hyacinth 
sometimes looks purple, while the onion is 
yellow outsidi*. 

(i) Outsidi’ Appearance. ~ children de- 
scribe their bulbs. 

(^z) Thin, Dry, Crisp Leaves Outside. 
— These are the coats wdiich protect tlie 
insides of the bulbs from insects which 
might injure them. 

\b) Small Roots at the Base of Bulb. 
— These will grow longer if the bulb is put 
in the tiarth, and will help to last(*n the plant 
there. Roots drink up the food for the 
growing plant. 

(c) The Shrivelled Top. — This is part 
of last year’s st *m. 

(ii) - Teacher cut s I he onions 
alternately vertically and transversely, so 
that all the children may sec both sections. 

( 0 IJU ) 


(a) The Young Plant, 'fhis is right in 
the middle, and can bi; easily distinguished bv 
the dilference in colour from the other part 
of the bulb. It is the most precious part of 
the bulb, and so it is farthest away from all 
that might hurt it. Its enemies are frost, 
cold, and insects. The young plant, with 
every part ready for development, sleeps 
here all tin; winter. 

(/;) Thick, Fleshy, Scale Leaves. — 
These wrap the plant round closely (best 
stten in transverse sections). All the winter 
tluw have b(‘en storing up food for the baby 
plant and keeping it warm. These leaves 
are full of juice as the children see them, but 
when the plant grows it draws the moisture 
out and leaves them thin and dry. Show the 
shrivelled bulb from which a fully developed 
flower has grown. Contrast with young bulb. 

(c) Hard Part at the Base. — This is 
where the thick “cupboard leaves” grow 
from. When all the food has gone out of 
them, the roots must drink nourishment out 
of the earth, 'fhis is stored in the hard part, 
ancl got;s right up the flower stem into the 
leaves. 

(iii) //()7e a Ne7i) Bulh Co/aes . — When the 
work of tile plant is done, i.e. the flower 
has developed, pollination taken place, and 
seeds grown, the flower dies. For a time 
the roots continue to draw nourishment from 
the- soil aiul the leaves from the air. All 
the- foodstulf in the. sUmu and leaves then 
sinks tlown again and stays ju.';t at the lop 
of the old bulb. Here it forms a new bulb 
for the next year. 
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(iv) Characleristics of Bulb Plants , — Roots 
soft and thick; leaves loni^ and swordlike, 
often fleshy; flowers varied, some briifhtly 
coloured, others white; sepals of flowers 
usually not j^reen. 

Association. — Let the children plant some 
onions in earth. Show that the care of the 
young plant which is taken by the thick 
scale leaf is like their mother’s care of the 
baby at home. She wraps it up to keep 


it nice and warm and feeds it until it is old 
enough to look after itself. 

Formulation. — “ 13e kind to others and 
protect the weak.” 

Application. -Records on brown paper 
can be started and kept about the bulbs 
planted or (examined during Nature J^esson. 
Songs, games, and recitations relating to 
lesson can be gone through. For further 
application see kindergarten occupations. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exercise, Part II. — TV/e “ p ” “ b 


(i) Teacher produces a Pair of Bclknvs , — 
After a short chat on their use and construc- 
tion, she likens the children’s lungs to them. 

Although our ‘ breathy bellows ’ arc not 
made of wood and leather, we can fill them 
with air or empty them as we please. See 
me squeeze all the air out of the bellows. 
Now watch while I send all the breath out 
of my ‘breath bellows’.” TiN'icher places 
her hands on her ribs. As she breathes out, 
her ribs fall and her hands sink with them. 

“Tom, come and fill the bellows with air. 
I will fill my lungs with air. Watch my 
hands; they will show how big^ my brcalh 
bellows become.” Teacher takes a deep 
breath ; her hands move outw ard w ith the 
elevation of her ribs and descent of dia- 
phragm. “ How did the bellows taki? in the 
air? W^e w'ill breathe through our noses 
too. Hands on ribs, mouths closed ; ready! 
In! Out!” The children stand firmly on 


both feet and do this exercise several limes, 
w’hile a boy works the bellows in front of the 
class. 

(ii) Teacher stioivs a Pipe. — “What is 
this?” All say the word. “What is the 
first sound to come out? How^ is it made?” 
Children describe how the lips part suddenly 
and breath is forced out “like a little ex- 
plosion ” — just like the sound father makes 
when he is smoking. CHiildren print “p” in 
the air and repeat the sound. Record of 
lesson: Picture of pipe with “p’' printed in 
corner. 

“b” ill bulb is treated similarly and com- 
pared w ith the sound “ Children tell 

liow' the “lips work harder” for “b” than 
“ p ”. They put fingi*rs to throat and tell 
that “b” is started then;. Teacher corrects 
any tacking on of a vowel sound to “p” 
or “ b ”. Record of lesson: -Drawing of 
bulb with “b” printed in corner. 


Number 


The number 6 . S 4- i 

1 + 5 

4 + 2 = 6 . 

2 + 4 

3 + 3 

N,B , — Children have certain ways of repre- 
senting numbers w^ith counters. They always 


keep to those ways, c.g. 5 is always laid like 
the domino 5 and, never in any other w^ay. 

Teacher begins, “Make picture 5 with 
your counters.” (Children have mastered 
number 5 in previous lesson.) “We will 
call them bulbs. What kind of bulbs? Mr. 
Brown planted 5 tulip bulbs in his garden. 
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Plant your ‘bulbs’ in your ‘ <^^iudens 
(Children lay 5 counters on desks.) “ ‘Plant 
another, Daddy,’ said Willie; so Mr. Brown 
planted one more.” (Another counter laid 
on desks.) “Nellie, tell us the addition 
Ftory.” Nellie says, “ Five bulbs and one 
more make six bulbs.” “All print figure 6 
in the air while I write it on the board. Now 
write the addition story on your boards.” 

I 

Children write 5, 5 + 1=6. “There is 
6 

another addition story on your desks. What 
is it, Roland? Write that on boards too.” 

5 

Children write i, i + 5 = 6. 

6 


“ Mrs. Brown went to buy some crocus 
conns. She ^ot 4 purple crocuses ” (chil- 
dren make picture 4 with counters) “and 
2 yellow ones.” (Children put 2 more coun- 
ters down.) “How many corms altoi^ether? 
Tess, tell us the addition sum and its answer.” 
“Four corms and two more make six corms.” 
“ Print that sum on boards. Robbie, tell 
us the other addition sum on your desks. . . . 
Ri^ht! AH put down 2 + 4 = 6.” 

“ Baby wanted some (lowers too, so her 
mother planted 3 daH'odil bulbs in one pot 
and 3 hyacinth bulbs in another.” (Children 
place 3 counters on desks and add 3 more.) 
“IIow many bulbs had baby? . . . Write the 
sum on boards.” Children write 3 + 3 = 6. 


story— THIi: STORY OF NARCISSUS 


Loni;’, lonq; J\t^o, wdien birds and llow-ers 
and trees could talk, a beautiful fountain 
sprani^'* up in the midst of a forest. Little 
sunbeams crept betw’een the leaves and, as 
they fell upon it, made it shine like silver. 
It danced and bubbled over the rocks, send- 
in^ up little showers of spray. Farther 
down it w^'is as cjuiet as a sleeping child, 
and on the banks cool green moss crept to 
the w.'iler’s edge. 

One day a lad who had been hunting in 
the forest lost sight of his friends. While 
looking for them he saw’ the fountain shining 
in the sunlight througdi the trees. lie at 
once turned to it, for he w’as hot and thirsty. 
As he drew^ near he heard the sound of the 
falling w^'lter, and saw how clear it was, and 
he was glad. He stooped down to bathe 
his burning forehead and to cool his hot 
dry lips. But as he knelt on the mossy 
bank and bent over (he water, he saw his 
own form in it as in a glass. 

He thought it must be some lovely WTitcr- 
fairy that lived within the fountain, and as 
he looked he forgot to drink. The bright 


eyes, the curly hair, the round cheeks, and 
red lips w’ere beautif'ul to him; and he fell 
in love with that image of himself, but knew 
not (hat it was his own imagii. 'I'he longer 
he looked, the morii beautiful it seenutd, and 
he longed to embrace it. But as he dipped 
his arms into the water and touched it v.dth 
his lips, (lu! lovely face vanished. 

The youth was sad, fearing that he would 
never sec that lovely face again. He looked 
round to find where its ownt'r had iU‘d, but 
looked in vain. He turnetl again to the 
water, which now’ ran smooth as before. 

What was his delight to see the face ap- 
pear once more. It smiled when he smiled, 
and as he spoke the lips of the face moved 
as though speaking too, though no sound 
came from them. “1 love you witli all my 
heart,” said the lad. “You shall have all 
that is mine, if you will come out of the 
fountain and live with me.” The image 
smiled and held out its arms, but still was 
dumb. 

The lad spoke to it again, and getting no 
answer, he at last began to cry. The tears 
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fell upon the \v«'itcr and riiHled it so that 
the face looked wrinkled. Thinking- it was 
g-oing- away ag^ain, he said: “Only stay, 
beautiful being, and let me look at you, even 
if I may not touch you.” So he hung over 
the edge of the water and forgot everything 
but that lovely face. The sun went down 
and the moon shone, but still the lad was 
by the spring. 

Day alter day, nig»-ht after night, he stayed 
there till hr, grt;w thin and pale, and at last 
died. There by the fountain his friends 
found the poor dead youth; ;ind llu'.y wc*r('. 


sad, and sighed as they went away to make 
ready for his funeral. lUit when they came 
back to bear away the body, it was nowhere 
to be found. 

Just at the water’s edge, where th(^ lad 
had died, there grew one strange little llower 
;ill alone. “ He has het*n c:hangi‘d into a 
flower,” tlu*y said. 'I'hen, as I hey want(;d a 
name for this ni;w flower, they said: “Let 
ns call it after our di'ad fritaid.” So they 
named the llower Narcissus In memory of 
him, and it is calk'd Narcissus to this very 


Other .suitable stories I. “ la'geiid ot‘ i lyaciiitiuis 2. “Sleeping iMMiity” — (hinini's I'uiry Tnk’S, 


Song “ SVVKKT DAFFY DOWN Dll. LY ” 

— E. Smith’s Sotiys for Lillie Chiltlirn (Cui'weii). 


Game I. Till-: BULB FLOWFRS 


1 /- 






s-0: #>. 




d ^ 

I. .Ml the ba - by pl.'inlit .are slcip - ing, sloop - 1 


D.'if - fo - flil ainl Mimv-ilri.p 




Vo - ry qui - ot they arc ki-op-iiig, korp 


Tmkiil a - w.iy tar out 






2. II ear the gentle breezes blowing, blowing, 
Waking llowerets rrorn their sleep; 

Soon the plants begin their growing, growing. 
Tiny shoots begin to peep. 


3. Rain Bin! sunshine now are waking, waking, 
Crocus blui* and lulii^ l ed ; 

All the tiny flowers are shaking, shaking 
Each a dairity little head. 


Direcliofis . — A few children to rejircscnt the raindrops, some tlie wind, and one child on a chair, holding 
his hands in a circle, the sun. 

Verse i. — The remainder of the class form ;i ring, .iiid crouch downwards with bent heatls and tightl} 
shut eyes. This verse must be sung very softly. 

Verse 2 . — The “wind childrtm ” hum softly .and sweetly, whereupon thi^ “plant (hiklren ” waken, hold 
ing up their he.ads W(jndi.*i ingly. They slowly stretch themselves and push out ontst r(“tched lingers; one 
hand g-o<‘s upwards for the sho(jts, .and the other down\\,ar»ls for the roots. 

Verse ^.--TIu‘ “r.ain children ” t.ap their h.ands, .and tlie sun shines nj»on the flowers, who stand upright 
and gaily shake their arms and lu'.ads. 

Other gMtnes arc : — 2. “Garden Bed" — E. Voii]sson*s J^i/ij^^er Pkiys. 3. “ Little Gaialeiiers ” — W. Gulleii 
in the Teachers' Timesy June 7, 1907. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 
I live in this little round house. 




All 

-• been asleep-, 
the world. 

I have eaten 


, , , , , , 

the winter^ I have 

but, now, I want to see 

How hungry I am I 

the food out of these cupboards. 

I ,1^ had no other food all the ,,, 

winter. My shoots are 

growing green and long. 

■ Soon I shall open out. Here 

1 am. My name is Tulip 

Do you like me? I am gay. 

Mr, bee likes my red petals. 




I am a Crocus Corm. 

Cut me- in two and you 
wil see my next year's corm 

It is just at the top of the old big 
corm. A Can you see the 


K 


road wtiere the food 
corm ? 

1 wear a coat, os 
I am glad when Spring 
let my pretty golden 
Dee is glad loo." 



goes to the baby 


you do, in winter, 
comes, and I can 
flower grow. Mr. 



A vi<:ar in thk infant school 
Where Daffodil came from. 


' Down in tho dark Garth, far under ground, 

^ The bulb flower slept in a woe bouse round. 
^ Wake from your sleep! > 

Wake, sleepy -head I 


"fis time to get up) the roin 
voices said. 






The flower owoke from 
fong winters sleep, 

^ 9''‘2'en shoot soon began to 

peep. 

Higher and higher, through the hard earth gray, 

/| The dear little flower bud made her way. ^ 


7, ' "/ "V' y 



M 


Taller and taller, with stately 
grace, 

The bulb flower at last 

uncovered her face. 

Then, dancing and shaking her 
yellow frill, 

Stood a beautiful , golden 
Daffodil. 





A,/; W''-/// 


' pnrtiis for ffcil.'ilion : — i. “ Wail in t;' to 

' (jnnv" M. Kiacli’.s RciiUilions for I nfant Srhooh {\\\’.vv\Cw). 

2. “IMarch”- Wordsworth. 3. “Welcome to Sprini^” John Lyly. 4. “ Sprin.tr- Timet ” M.'iry CJordom 
5. “Wake, Baby, Wake!" Palmerston Reader I (Blackic). 6. “To tlic Celandine” — Wordsworth. 
7. “ Daffodils^— Wordsworth. 
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Paper Cutting— HULH GLASS WITH 
BULB 




To tfct the two si<k*s (jf j^lass uniform, fohl paper. 
Let rhiltlren cut from larj^^e copy pinned to black- 
hoard and from actual j^^la^s on teacher’s desk. The 
bulb is cut from natural specinum, and is not folded. 
If white paper is trsed, the children can colour it in 
the painting lesson. Hulb, brown; glass, green or 
blue. 


Paper Folding- -PLAN F POT 



C is I'ohled across to K, and P to D, so that CD 
and HIC form one line. Points at A are lolded over, 
one at each side. 


Free-arm Drawing — SECTIONS OF 
BULB 



The vertical section should be done with both 
hands. The arms should be held straight out, and 
free movement allowed to take place at the wrist. 


Clay Modelling- VVAT1:RING-CAN 



I'ieccs of clay are broken off for the mouth, neck, 
and handles. The steps for the can are: — Circle, 
cylinder, handles, neck, and mouth the last. The 
holes should be pricked in before month is fastened 
to neck. 


Brush Work— HYACINTH IN FULL 
BLOOM 


Prown bulb and roots painted first, 
(jretai strokes of brush for leaves, 
and dainty dots of red, blue, or pink 
for hyacinth. Show actual plant, and 
let children paint from that. 



Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper — 
TULIP FROM NATURE 


Pin real tulips on board, with 
large sheet of white pajier for 
b.’ickgroiind. This is sullicient 
copy. Tulips with yellow and red 
petals give the brightest results. 
Leaves should be filled in with 
long strokes. 
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Object Lesson -HAZEL AND WILLOW CATKINS 


Pkfpakation. — Each classroom should 
contain specimens of twi^^s from the common 
trees. The children will have noticed that 
the; hazel cuttilli^^s have tiny tail-like “drop- 
peas” whicli are bei^inninj*' to t^row even 
before the; le'af buds open. Enceiiiraije; the 
chilelren tc.) brint;- twij^s cof hazel and sallow 
willow. If possible, lake them to some pond 
where a willed w is ^reDwini^. 

riQKSKN TATie^x. - Hazcl Catkins. — (//) 

Appcaniucc. chilelren call the male 

catkins “ lambs’-lails” or some similar name. 
In winter, when there; were no le‘aves e)n the 
hazel tree, small ^re‘y clusters appe areel, at 
first like small j^'rey buds. They hun^ down, 
and now at the betjinninq' of sprini^* the;y are 
becoming- loose*. They ate no longfe*r hard 
and dry-looking-, for under the greeny grey 
scales little bags of yellow dust are coming 
out. 

The fem.'de calkin is more dilficult to find. 
It is like a large bud with a tuft of re;d 
thread-like hairs projecting- freom the te->p. 
The “ motile;!' catkin” is composeel of a 
number ejf calkiiii flowers which are not at 
all pretty, have no scent, and have not e)ne 
drop of honey. Ivach flower has two red 
hairs; there are many flowers in one green 
cup. 

(/;) Poll inn f ion , — Let children sugg(*st how 
the flower dust is convey(;d to the mother 
catkin flowers. They will see that tin; absence 
of honey and inconspicuous appearance will 
not make the female flowers attractive to 
insects or honey seekers. The wind has 
therefore tc carry the pollen. This is why 
the catkin flowers open before tin; leaf buds. 
Children will see that l(;aves would hinder 
the pollen from falling on the catkin stigmas. 
The pollen is blown on the red tuft, and very 
soon the i^^ed in the “ seedbox ” (ovary) 


begins to grow. In the autumn it has be- 
come a sw(;(;t hazel nut. 

Willow Catkins . — (//) ylpponrnnrr,- -The 
“golden palms” and “pussy willows”, as 
the children call them, are the male and 
female catkin flowers respectively. The 
“ father catkin ” is richly laden with g^olden 
pollen; the “mother catkin” is dressed in 
silver-grey velvet. Like leaf buds, their 
growth began last year in the axils of leal 
stalks. \Vh(;n fully developed they are up- 
right. Contrast with pendulous hazel catkins. 
Iiach catkin is composed of many flowers, 
;ind each tiny flower has a hairy leaf or bniet. 
'I'his bract serves a double purposi;: warmth 
during- winter, and prevention of undue loss 
of pollen when the wand blows in spring. 

The great quantity of pollen makes the 
“father” calkin look like a ball of bright 
gold. The pollen is very sticky, 'rherc; is 
a little “honey box” at the base of (*ach 
tiny flowTr. Contrast with hazel calkin, 
wdiich has no nectary. 

'J'hc “mother catkins” grow^ on another 
shrub. They are much qui(;t(;r in appear- 
ance, and arc long and narrow’er. Tlu; 
“mother catkin” flow'cr has no tiny “powder 
boxes” like the “father catkin” flower, but 
its “head” or stigma is sticky. It has no 
odour, but, like the male, the nectary con- 
tains a drop of honey. Then; arc therefore 
many small drops of honey in one catkin. 

(I?) Pollinaiion, — 'J'he great contrast be- 
tween the hazel and willow calkins will lead 
the childr(;n to see at once lhat pollination 
in the case of the latter is carried on by 
insects. The half-famished bees, who have 
been making what pollen bread they could 
from the scanty assortment of flow'ers in 
March, crowd round the sallow willow, at- 
tracted by its strong odour and bright pollen. 
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The honey in the female flower is an attrac- 
tion for the bee, which, after a visit to tlie 
male flowers, leaves the pollen on the sticky 
stif^^^ma of the female flower. After this, tiny 
seeds begin to grow in the sciedbox, which 
opens and sets them free when they are ripi>. 
Each of the numerous seeds is provided with 
a tuft of small silky hairs. These downy 
tufts are the favourite linings for the nests 
which the birds arc beginning to build about 
this time. 

Association. — Associate with “Palm Sun- 
day*’, the observance of which is viay popu- 
lar in many parts of England. The baskets 


which mother uses are probably made from 
stems of the willow (osier). Hoys’ cricket 
bats are made of wood from large willow 
trees. 

Fokmulatiun. Catkin flowers grow be- 
fore the l(*aves. Ila/el (atkins have many 
flowers but no honey, and so do not attract 
bees. Pollen is carried by the wind. Fruit 
of hazel catkin is a nut. 

Willow catkin flowers have a strong scent 
and honey. Hees carry pollen to the sticky 
stigmas of female flowers. 

Api’LICATIon.-^ See “Kindergarten Occu- 
pations” and “Blackboard Reading”. 


Phonetics 

Part 1. — B rcaf Inns;’ Kxc rase. Part II. — v^ouyiils ‘ sh ”, 


(i) Exercise for obiaininfr Correct Position 
of Body during Phonics Lesson, — (r/) Heels 
together (or slightly apart), hands clasped 
by thumbs down in front; (^) arms raised 
until held high above head; (f) hands sepa- 
rate and brought down well behind in two 
half-circles. The chest is thus thrown well 
out, and the rib muscles are free to work. 
Teacher shows how useless bellows would 
be if they could not “open out”. Lungs 
are not of much use if they cannot “grow 
big with breath ” on account of stooping 
shoulders, turiu'd in ribs, &c. 

Breathing Exercise,- Children place hands 
on ribs and breathe in slowly through the 
nostrils. They retain breath whilst teacher 
counts two, three, or four beats. Then 
exhale through the mouth. Teacher checks 
any lifting of shoulders during breathing-in, 
which shows that only the upper portion ol 
lungs is being inflated. 

(ii) “ Here is a railway engine. Who h;is 
heard it when the driver lets off steam? 
How does it sound? All fill lungs so that 


you can let off much ‘steam ready !” The 
class says “s...” as teacher points to the 
letter “s” on the record. “How did you 
make the sound?” Children describe closed 
front teeth, tongnie held clear awiiy, and 
breath passing through teeth. 

“ Now the train is dashing*- along the 
line.” Teacher shows drawing. “What 
does the engine say as it speeds on? Fill 
your lungs and sing^ the song of the imgine.” 
Children say “sh...”, and imitate the re- 
volving whe(‘ls with tlu'/ir arms. Teacher 
points to “ sh ” at the end of “ da.s7^ ”, which 
is printed on record. Children tell how 
“sh” is made by the mouth. 

“The train takes Willie Smith into the 
country. Here he watches the bees and 
listens to their song. What is it? .All 
breathe and sing ‘zzzz’.” Teacher shows 
drawing of hive and bees; “ bu;:rj ” printed 
in c:orner. “How is ‘ zz ’ made? A"cs, in 
the same way as ‘ss*; but there is some- 
thing else. Feel your throats.” Children 
tell difl'crence between “s” and “ z ”. 
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Number 


Number 6 continued. 

6 - 1=5 
6 - 5=1 
6 — 2 == 4 
6 — 4 = 2 

6-3 = 3 

** Six pussy willows’* — willow catkins — 
“grew on a branch.” Children put 6 
counters on desk and wTite figure 6 on 
their boards. “ Kach pussy had a hood to 
keep it warm in winter. The sun shone, and 
one pussy threw off her hood.” Children 
copy teacher, who niovi!s one counter away 
from the 6 on her desk and prints i under 
the 6. “How many pussies left with hoods? 
Write the answer down.” (children draw 
line and subtract. “ Floss, tell the subtrac- 
tion sum and its answer.” “One willow 
catkin away from six leaves five.” Chil- 
dren print 6—1=5. “ I.ook at counters. 

Dick, tell me another subtraction sum you 
see there.” “ Five pussy willows from 
six pussies leaves one.” Children print 

6-5 = 1. 


“Six lambs’-tails” — hazel catkins — “were 
waggling on a tree.” Children make number- 
picture 6, and write 6 on boards. “‘Shake 
out your dust,* said the sun; but only 2 did 
so.” Children move 2 counters away, and 
write 2 under the 6. “ How many disobedi- 

ent catkins? Work the sum on your boards. 
Jack, tell the subtraction sum you have 
worked.” Jack gives, in his own words, 
6 — 2 = 4. Children print it on boards. 
Another child tells that 4 away from 6 
leaves 2. Children print that. 

“The summer went by, and nuts grew on 
the catkin tree. A squirrel saw 6 nuts all 
clustered together. He tried to takl^ them 
all, but only managed to stuff 3 in his 
cheeks. How many were left? Sam, work 
all the sum with the nuts on my desk.” 
Sam arranges the nuts as in number-picture 
6. He places 3 apart and, pointing to those 
left, says, “There are three nuts left.’* 

6 

Another child works the sum on board 3, 

3 

and a third prints 6 — 3 = 3. Children 
copy on their own boards. 


story— THE FAIRY TALE OF THE WILLOW CATKIN 

SEEDS 


Queen Catkin-Flower lived inside Grey- 
Catkin City. It is true she was a queen, 
for she wore a double stigma crown. AH 
through the winter she had slept soundly, 
wrapped up in her warm green bract gown. 
When spring came she drew herself out and 
looked around. “ Oh ! it is good to be alive 
in Spring. How happy I am!” she said. But 
her happiness did not last long, for although 
she was a queen and wore a crown, she was 
very very K nely. “Ah!” she sighed, as 


she looked in her empty seed cradle, “ if 
only 1 had a baby princess seed, what joy 
that would be for me! How I would care 
for her, and shield her from the cold w'inds 
and rain ! ** As the days passed her loneliness 
grew worse, and she became more and more 
sad. At last a Honey Bee came and asked 
her the cause of her sorrow. “ I am lonely, 
so lonely,” she said; “I have no child to 
love. Perhaps if I had some golden pollen 
dust I might buy one ; but all the people in 
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it 


this Grey-Catkin City are poor like myself; 
they have not one grain of golden pollen.” 
“ V"ou have a kitchen full of honey,” said 
Honey Hee, “and, if I may help myself to 
it, I will sec it I cannot bring you some 
golden dust.” Queen Catkin- l^dower was so 
pleased that she said Honey Hee might take 
as much as he wanted; but first he must 
pay for it with the golden flower dust she 
so much wanted. 

The Honey Hee flew away to Golden- 
Calkin City. This was a very gay and 
happy place, for every ("atkin-Flower in it 
had two bags of gold dust for his very own. 
There were many green-bract cloaks in this 
city, for every Catkin-Klower had one to k<‘ep 
his goldcm treasure from being lost or stolen. 
So much gold was thert?, that long before 
Honey Hee reached the (ioldiai-Catkin City 
he ct)uld see it glittering in the sunshine. 
At last he came to th«.. place where King 
Catkin-h'lower liv(‘d, and asked permission 
to get some honey from the King Catkin- 
Flower’s kitchen. “ Oh, how rich you are!” 
said Honey Hi'e, thinking of the sorrowful 
Queim he had just left. “ Rich I am, but 
V(My sad,” said the King of the (jolden City, 
“ for with all my treasure there is no happi- 
ness. I have no son to inherit it.” The 
Honey Hee said, “Give me your golden 
polliMi ilust and you shall be made happy by 
having a son.” King Golden Catkin-Flower 
opened his two anther treasure, boxes and 
poured out all his gold on Honey Hee’s back. 

'fhe Hee flew straight to Grey-Catkin City; 
here he found the Queen as sad as ever. 
Without saying* a word he poured all his 
precious burden on luu* double stigma-crown. 
Queen Catkin- k'lower was so startled that 
she bega!i to tremble, and would have lost 
some of the shining goUl, had not the green 
bract robe kept .t from falling to the ground. 
“Do not move,” said the Honey Hee, who 
was helping himself to the honey in the 
Queen’s kitchen; “wish, and the first wish 


you have shall be granted.” “Oh!” said 
Que<ui Catkin-Flower, shaking with excite- 
ment, “I wish for a little daughter.” “Look 
in your seed cradle,” said the Honey lice, 
and, having had enough honey, he flew 
away. The Queen was so happy, that she 
feared to look as the Hee had said, lest it 
should all prove a dream, and there be no 
little baby Princess after all. At last she 
peeped, and found, to her great delight, a tiny 
wee baby daughter in her little seed cradle. 
Th(‘. golden pollen dust had disappeared from 
her crown, but she did not care ; nothing 
mattered now that she had a little daughter. 
Soon a young Prince; Catkin seed came in 
her little nursery, and several others fol- 
lowed. Queen Catkin-Flower was as happy 
as could be. 

One day the Queen asked the Sun and 
Mother hkirth to take care of her seed-chil- 
dren, and give the Plant Nurse all the food 
she reejuired for them. “ For,” she said, “ I 
am growing old. Soon I shall die and leave 
my growing seeds; but 1 can die happy, for 
the. wish of my life has been granted me.” 
King Catkin-Flow('r of the Ciolden City was 
still sad, for he did not know that he had a 
son —the little Prince Catkin seed in the 
Queen’s nursery. One day the Honey Hee 
told him. “Now I am satisfied. The gold 
pollen dust I gave you has bought me a son 
and heir. I am too old now to live longer, 
but I am very happy.” One day he ditid, 
and soon after Queen Catkin-Flower died 
also. 

The little seed children grew larger and 
largiT, until their ovary nursery was too small 
for them. So one day they burst open the 
doors and flew out. “Where had their 
wings come from?” do you say. They had 
no wings, but floated otT by their silky hair, 
which had grown while tliey lived in the 
nursery. The wind gave a gentle puff, and 
they sailed away in all directions. The 
young Princess Catkin-Seed flew to the earth 
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Hf^ar a rippling brook, and the young Prince 
Catkin -Seed floated across to the other 
sitle. The warm earth sheltered them from 
cold during the long winter until the next 
springtime came. They shot up into young 
catkin plants strong and well, for the Mother 
Earth had cared for them as she promised 
the Queen Catkin-Flower. 


After some years, when Princess Catkin- 
Plant was grown up -so old that other 
Honey Bees visited her catkin cities— she 
told this same story to her little seed chil- 
dren, and made tlumi long for the time 
when they, too, should fly out into the wide 
world. 


Song— “THl HAZEL BY THE RIVER SHAKES OUT 
HER POWDERY CURLS” 


— lioston SoNi^s and Unnica (( ’urwfii). 


Game— THE CATKIN SHOP 


'func — “ "riircf' (’rows 


V 


|S”‘ - 

— 

. .-1 ... f’T. S— - 



4 . r 





• What 


-Iv-— 

the hreezf? Oh, 






— 0 — rh- 




give ns »jf 


cy, plrasi-.” An»I thi-y 


“What will you give us for our honey?” 

Then said the r.alkin trees; 

“ Before we sell show us your money, 

At once now, if you please.” 

“ 'I'o pay you for a drf>p of honey, 

We’ll give you eolden pollen money.” 
Then all buzzeil so merrily — Biiz-z-z-z. 


' bs- 

i 1 • 

—J 

They 

lly 

Id th<* \\ li-Ii i\v 1 rees, ' Ni>\v 


— 

[; yj 7^1 

I T - ri - 

ly 

1*11/ - Z - X - 7 ." 

ach bus 

;• bei- 

^<‘ts one wi'e drop. 


Oh Ijiiz-z-z-z. 

They love the willow catkin sln^p 
Oh huz-z-z-z. 

They buy till they ran l>uy no mon*, 
Tlien fly back with their precious store, 
And they all buzz so tnerrily Buz-z-z- 


Dircctions , — The “catkin shop” is near a brook, whidi ran be represented Ijy a chalk line on floor. 
The children hang their arms for branches of willow tree. Otlu*r children buzz round and ask tree children 
for honey. Each “bee” pc/ints to pollen on its back in verse 2. The exchange of pollen Tor honey should go 
on briskly until verse 3, when the “bees” fly back to their hive — a ring of live or six chililrim in one coiner 
of room. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 



best 


! am Pussy Willow. Do you like my 

fur kittens ? They never frisk about. What 
do you think they are? Just a bunch of 
tiny flowers. Here is one. See the 

two powder boxes. They are not really so 

biq . Each flower has a V ll leaf-coat, an4 
of all, a honey box. 


V/hen Mr. 
shake some 



Bee comes for honey the powder boxes 
sticky powder on his back. 


He takes it to another willow 


sweet scerT ? 

What are these lon^ 
They are Father Hazel 
the golden pollen, 
off on these little 



curly things ? 
Catkins. Look for 
The wind will blow it 
flowers. 


5ee their hair; it is red. 
touches it a baby seed begins 
to grow. By and bye the red 
haired flowers die, and the baby 
seed ^rows and grows. Ne\t Autumn 
it will be a sweet hazel nut. 

Mr. Squirrel likes a nut 
for dinner. 



When the pollen 
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Sprint^ Voices. 

What do the ^usty Spring winds say ? 

Get ready for the Sumnner,” 

Vvfe're waitin<^ for her, bring her soon ; 
She’s such a tardy comer! 


What do the (amb-tai 
catkins say: 
When to the (ground 
they're falling ? 

Our work is over. 
When Autumn 
winds are ' 


callirK 



Wha t 



do the tender leaf -buds say 


Between the April 
showers f 

Our work's beginning 
soon we’ll g row 
To blossoms, leaves 
and flowers." 

M.B. 



Anoth(?r po(^m suitable for recitation; — “The XToicc of Sprinij ” — Mciry Ilowiit. 
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Paper Cutting- WILLOW AND 
HAZEL CATKINS 



Clay Modelling -HAZEL NUTS, WITH 
AND WITHOUT LEAVES, FROM 
NATURIi 



Modfllinj^ to he tlonc tVom lutlure; nuirkiiig^s done 
with pricker. Leiives cut with cl.'iy-modelliiis; knife 
iVoin tl\in cake of clay and put in form of cup, into 
which a nut is fixed. 


Twills cut out of brown paper, and catkins from 
yellow or j^icimi. (^'itkins pasttal on twi^c — not to be 
cut in one piece with twiif, or this exercise will be 
too difficult. 


Paper Folding and Modelling — BOX 
FOR HAZEL NUTS 


Brush Work- 
CATKINS 


SALLOW WILLOW 
FROM NATURE 







The above .arc the lines necessary for this model. 
The corners arc fastened with paste or tiny pins. 


Free-arm Drawing — CONVENTIONAL 
HAZEL FRUIT 







If each child is given a small twig bearing catkins, 
and paint, in divided saucers, of the following colours* 
purple brown for stem, very pale green for catkins, 
and yellow (deep chrome) for pollen, they can copy 
the real twig on paper. This allows for a certain 
frcetlom in the use of colour. 


Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper — 
HAZEL CATKINS FROM NATURE 



with yellow. Signs of original observation deserve 
encouragement and praise. 
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Object Lesson -SNOWDROP AND CROCUS 


Pkkiwration. -- H;i\ c snowdrops and cro- 
cuses i^^row'ing in classroom. Refer to pre- 
vious lesson on bulbs, (iet the children to 
brini;- as many of these llowia's as possible. 
If there is a park or public place iu*ar where 
lhi*s(j ilowers can b(r seen i^row’in^^*, lake the 
children for a visit. 

I*hj:si:\i a ri()\. Why can tlu! snow drop 
and crocus blossom so early? I^ecaiise they 
have a store of food at hand, and do not 
need to wait until their roots i^row'' loni^*. 
Children will remember that the bulb is a 
storehouse. Compare ihc. snowdrop bulb 
and crocus conn. 

(^/) The Snowdrop Bulb. Tlu* children 
should watch the teacher strip away the 
outside coat of a bulb. 'J'he ri'inainder is 
cut in two vertically. In the middle! is Iht! 
baby plant, and round it, in the thick scaly 
leaves, is the food. At the base of th<' thic k 
leaves then! is a hard portion out of whiidi 
the roots ^'Tow. This part carriiis the liquid 
food to the i^rowiiii^ plant. 

(b) The Crocus Corm. In the crocus 
corm the hard part is in th(? centre, and is 
much larji^er. The ft)od is stored h(!n!, so 
there is no need of thick lleshy k'aves ; then! 
are only some thin leaves, which act as 
coverini,^s for the hard ‘‘food cupboard”. 

(r) The Snowdrop Flower. Give each 
child a flower fully ^^rown and one not 
opened, 'riiey will note thc! slii^ht perfume 
- an attraction for the bees, d'hey count 
the six white leaves -three outside “cup 
leaves ” (sepals) and thr(!e inner leaves 
(f)etals) streaked with ‘^n;en. Why are tin* 
cup letives white? -So that the hive bees cai] 
S('C tlu! Ilowa rs readily. W'hal are tlie tfreen 
markings? - Paths f(jr th(! bee to j^o down 
leading tc the hoitey, which is near the seed- 
box. 


The snowdrop han^s its head — Why? — 
The wind, rain, and insects mii^ht destroy the 
lk)wer. Why is the “neck” so slender? — 
The head can more easily swinj;’ abotil when 
the wind blows. If the n(!ck were stifV, in- 
stead of b(!ndin‘:^ with the wind, it mii^ht 
snap. When tlu! snowalrop is younj^ it does 
not net'd to haiii^ its head to keep out the 
rain, because it is wrapped in a sheath; but 
as soon as the flower escapes it han^s 
(Iowa 1 wards. 

7V/r of I he I\nv(h'r J^oxes, This 

must be seen by the children, who will find 
that w'hen th(! Ih.i! seeks honey the .anthers 
an! in such .a {losition th.at he must i^et thc 
polliai on his back, and, visitins;' the next 
flower, l(‘av(! some! of it behind. Cross- 
pollination is thus (Misured. 

77ic .Scc(//>ru-. - -Tt*ach(a* should make a 
lari^e drawini^ of th(! section of thc seedbox. 
The ovary should be cut vertically and 
.across. The children will sec* the three 
“rooms”, wath the Iwai seed-^ fast jicd in 
the inside corner of each “room”. 

(//) The Crocus Flower. — There an! 
six brii^htly coloun‘d flow'er leaves, thitc 
outside (sepals) and three inside (petals), 
which s(!em to join into a tube. Each 
le.af is point(!d as if to more easily force a 
way throuj^h thc earth, cf. sheath of the 
snowdrop. Cup leaves amJ flower leaves 
.are all the sanu* colour. Why? Compare 
w'ith th(! snow'd rop. 'Ehe fl( 3 wer leaves arc 
very delic.ate. Note th(! position of thc 
stamens. What is thc use of them? These 
turn outwards, while the style with its 

frin« 4 cd sti^i'in.a is hiiihcr than they. Why? 
The be(! .alights on tht! stii^ni.a, Irav'es his 
previously collt!cted polkrn, and in seekinj^ 
thc honey gathers more pollen from the 
anthers to leuvQ with another flower. 
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Cut the seedbox in two and compare with 
the snowdrop. 

[e) Green Leaves. — In the snowdrop 
there are only two, in the crocus more. 
They are parallel veined. Compare with 
veins in leaves of daffodil ^rowing^ in class- 
room. 

(/) Habits. — The snowdrop opens about 
9 o’clock in the morninj;' in the early months, 
and closes in the afternoon just when the 
sun j^oes away. The crocus opens in the 
sunshine, and closes at ni^ht or in dull 
weather. Thus these flow’crs arc like weather 
clocks. 

After a few days the flowers die, especially 


n 

if their work is done, and they have been 
visited by the bees. 

Association. — Connect the lesson, with Its 
moral of purity, endeavour, and fearlessness, 
with the conversational, scripture, or other 
lessons. 

Formulation. — There is work for all. 
Tiny things can be brave, and however 
small they may be they can do some good. 

Application. — Let children toll in their 
own words the story of the snowdrop’s 
winter sleep. They can draw a snow scene 
with a snowdrop peeping out. For other 
application, see “ Kindergarten Occupa- 
tions 


Phonetics 

Part T, — Ihcathing Kxenhes. Part II. — T'hc Sounds “f” and “v' 


(i) Excn isc i. Ih'els together, weigfht of 
body ef|iial on each foot, hands to sides, 
cht:st wt;!l thrown out. ist movement : Arms 
extended sideways, arms raised to shoulder 
heig^hl. llreath taken in. 2nd movement: 
llaiuls return to sides, arms still extended, 
flreath exhaled. {N.B , — These movements 
are taken very slowly, so as to allow deep 
ond full breathing.) 

Exercise 2. — The same movements as in 
Exercise i. Teacher counts certain number 
of beats while arms are at shoulder height. 
Children retain their breath. 

(ii) “Willie Smith’s stay in the country is 
ov(ir. His box is packed, and he is waiting 
for the train. ‘Puf-f-f’, it says as it rolls 
into the station like a tired thing.” Teacher 
shows record of engine with smoke issuing 
from chimney. Children say “f”, and tell 


th.at the sound is made by holding lower lip 
with uppc*r front teeth and blowing through. 
They print “f” in the air with pointer 
fingers as they make the sound. 

“The porter put Willie’s box in the van.” 
Teacher shows drawing with “ van ” printed in 
corner. Children say the word and describe 
the sound of the first letter. “How is ‘v’ 
made? What is the difference between the 
ways ‘f’ and ‘v’ are made? Yes, the teeth 
press the under lip harder; but there is some- 
thing else. Put fingers to throat. Yes, you 
feel a sort of buzzing there when ‘v’ is 
made. Now say ‘f’.” Teacher points alter- 
nately to letters “f” and “ v ”, and makes 
sure of correct pronunciation. 

If time permits, the children form a train, 
single file, and run round room saying 
“Puf-f-f! Puf-f-f I” 


( 0 241 ) 
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Number 


Further work on Number 6. 

3 + 3 6 . 2 + 2 + 2 = 6 . 

3X2 = 6. 2 X 3 6. 

Children are provided with six sticks each. 
** Here is a snowdrop. See the dainty white 
cup leaves. How many are there? ” Cay 3 
sticks on desk and write fig'ure 3 on boards. 
Children arrani^^e them arrowhead shape in 
imitation of snowdrop sepals. ‘‘ Here is 
another snowdrop. How many cup leaves 
has it?’* Lay 3 more on desk and write the 
figure 3 beneath the first 3. “How many 
sepals have 2 snowdrops together?” A child 
tells the “addition story” that 3 leaves and 
3 leaves are 6 leaves. Childaai complete 
the sum on their boards and print 3 + 3 = 6. 
Another child tells the “multiplication (or 
times) story ” : — Two threes are six, or I wo 
times 3 are 6, or twice 3 are 6. Children 
3 

work sum on boards 3, and w rite 3x2—6. 
6 

“ Here is another snowdrop. How many 


altogether? 1 lay one of them on the desk 
How many green sword leaves are there on 
its stem?” Children lay 2 sticks in imitation 
of leaves (like letter v). “Print the figure 2 
on boards. 1 lay another snowdrop down. 
How many sw^ord leaves?” Children lay 2 
more slicks and print 2 under the first 2. 
“This is the third snowdrop. How^ many 
green leaves?” Children lay another 2 sticks 
on desk and print 2 under the other figures 
on boards. They then add the sum. “Joe, 
write the * addition story ’ on the board.” Joe 
w rites 2 + 2 + 2 -- 6. “ How' many times 

did w'e need to place 2 leaves on the desk? 
And what are 3 times 2?” Children print 
2 X 3 = 6 on boards. 

Teacher gives further exercises on 3X2 
= 6 by means of such examples as the folknv- 
ing: — 2 tricycles, how many whetjls? 2 tri- 
angles, how many corners? 

Further exercises on 2 X 3 — 6: — 3 bi- 
cycles, how many wdieels? 3 pairs of socks, 
how' many socks? 3 twins, how many chil- 
dren? 


Story THE COMING OF SPRING 


An old man lay asleep on the ground. 
His hair W'as long and wdiite, and w^as 
covered with snow flakes. His beard reached 
to his knees, and was frozen into long 
strands. He wa.^ King Winter, and, to 
show his rank, he wore a crown wdiich glit- 
tered and shone in the cold sunlight. It was 
a crown of dozens of bright frozen raindrops. 
His sparkling robe w'as made by Jack Frost. 
His hands were cold — so cold, that whatever 
he touched shivered and shook. Even his 
breath was so icy that all the flowers died 
w+en he breathed upon them. 


When this king began to reign he W'as 
young and strong. He called his two 
knights to him and bade them show the 
earth how mighty he was. The first knight, 
Sir Cold Wind, journeyed through the land 
and blew upon the people till they shud- 
dered and said, “Ugh! King Winter has 
begun his reign ; here comes his knight. Sir 
Cold Wind.” The second, Sir John Frost, 
touched the earth with his fingers and froze 
it hard. He wove his beautiful designs in 
the hedges and shrubs and covered the 
ponds with ice. The boys cried, “Hurrah! 
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Here comes Old Jack Frost.” They did not 
say ‘‘Sir John Frost”, although that was his 
real name, because they knew him well and 
loved him. He often played games with 
them, painting their noses and pinching their 
toes, or nipping their fingers. 

Hut at last King Winter had grown old 
and weary. He was so very tired, that he 
longed for rest; so he commanded his 
knights to cease from their laliours and 
return with him to his home in the far-olT 
frozen north, l^ven whilst he was sjKiaking 
he began to dozi*, and at last he lay asleep 
on the ground. 

He had not Ix'en aska'p long before he 
felt someone toiurh him, and, looking up to 
see who had waktaied him, he found the 
most beautiful maiden in the world. She 
wore a crown of golden croiaises, for she 
was a rfiyal princess. Her roix' was of 
gr(?en moss velvet, aiu^ her llowing hair 
was the ('olour of dancing dalfodils. Her 
eyes wen; like; violets, and her cheeks were 
as pink as the lips of daisies kissed by 
tlu- sun. lh‘r arms were full of hyacinths, 
tulips, and lilies. 

“ Why did you waken me?” King Winter 
asked. “ Hecause I am the Princi'ss .Spring 
rime. It is now- time for you to leave this 
land and let im* rule in your place.” Old 
King W'inler laughed scornfully. “\'()u! 
Why, when; are your knights?” “Here 
is my first maidcai, The Lady Warm West 
Wind. H(;r voice is so sweet that when 
she sings the birds all r(;lurn. This is iny 
second maiden, The; Lady Gentle Rain. She 
is often sad, and weeps for the poor little 
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flowers which arc; locked in the earth by 
your knight Sir John Frost. Her tears arc 
magic, for wherever they fall the earth be- 
com(;s soft, and the flowers begin to grou\” 
“I would leave my throne to you, but I 
lear you are too weak to rule without strong 
knights,” said old King’ Winter wearilv. 
Just then Lady Warm W(;st Wind began to 
sing and Lady Gentle Rain began to wei;p. 
The strangest thing now happened. When 
the old King h(‘ard the Lady Warm West 
Wind’s soft voice, he started up in fear. 
Wherever her sweet breath touchixl his 
robe the brautiful pattern was disa[)pear 
ing. “Ho, ho! Sir John Frost,” he called, 
“com(‘ to my aid;” but Sir John Frost 
dare not come near- he knew' that dange» 
lay in the tears of tlu; Lady Gcaitle Rain 
“Ho, ho! Sir Cold Wind,” he cried, 
“help me;” but Sir Cold Wind only 
moaned and stayed at a distance. “Then 
if my knights have forsaki;n me, I sup- 
pose; I must l(‘ave my throiu; to you, fair 
Princess Spring,” said old King Winter. 
Slowly, slowly he moved away and called 
“Good-bye” in a feeble* voie:e, for he hael 
grown very weak. As he walke’d, liny 
raindrops fe*ll from his crown anel from his 
wonde'iiul robe upon the; earth, Wluu*- 
e;ver a elrop sank into the; grouiul, a tiny 
gre‘e*n shoot sprang up to me*e;t it. The 
Lady Warm West Wind sang her sweetest 
songs, and the Lady Gentle Rain re;d the 
wee* plants until tlie;y gre*w into dainty wliite 
snowdrops. And that is the true story of 
how the snowdrops were born. 


Other Story The Siiowilrop (irimms Fairy Tales, 
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Song— “DEAR LITTLE SNOWDROP” 

— J. P. Cowling in Delightful Ditties (Brown). 


Game— THE SNOWDROPS 






I. Qui - ct - ly, 


qui - et - ly 


peep dear snow - drops 


white, 




Care - ful - ly, 


care - ful - ly, 




or you ’ll get 


fright; 


kJ 


— N ■ -fc S S- 

Old Jack Frost is 




wait - ing near, 


Cold wind blow - ing, 




S%veetly 


=br: 




this 


fear. 


Dain • ty 


snow - drops 


white. 


They will kill you, 

2. “ Hlowintr cold, blowings cold, with iny breath .so 
roug;h.'’ 

“ Freezing- hard, freezing- hard, till they 've had 
enough.” 

Snowdrops shiver hard and sigh ; 

“ Oh how cold ! We die, we die I 
Pretty w'orld, goodbye, goodbye I ” 

Dainty snowdrops white. 


3. Oh, Jack Frost! oh, Jack Fro.st ! ''-ee C:o great 

warm sun 

Frightens Iiim, frightens him, makes him quickly 
run. 

Hold your hc.'id up, Crocus blue, 

Ring your white bell. Snowdrop too; 

Mister Sun is kind to you. 

Dainty snowdrops white. 


Directions , — Some children represent .snowdrops, w'hile the rest stand round to form .a garden. Thiee 
larger boys are chosen; one for the wind, another for “Jack Frost”, find the third for the “great warm 
sun 

Verse 1. — The “garden” children bend forward as if to warn the snowilrojjs figainst the frost and cold. 
The snowdrops, who .are crouching on the floor, raise their hands, which .are held palms together to make 
the sheath. Fach action is done slowly and cautioirsly. 

Verse 2. — The “cold wind” boy sings in a boi.sterous voice, “Blowing cold Jack Frost hisses, 

‘ Freezing hard, till they've had enough ”. The snowdrops shudder find begin to sink down until 

Verse 3. — The great warm sun (a boy standing on a chair with arms held round for the sun) shines. 
J.ack Frost springs away, the cold wind moans and leaves the room, and the garden children sing brightly. 
The snowdrops raise themselves with heads between arms for a time. Soon their heads leave the sheath, 
and they nod and shake merrily. This game is very effective if little girls with white pinafores take the 
part of snowurop.s. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Good day ! I am Crocus. 

My six. purple leaves, where they 
all join, look like a pipe. 

This pipe is my stalk. 

very short one? 

called a sheath. 
sheath away and 


Is it not a 



you see 
Mr. Bee likes 


seed-box 
it is open, 
seeds ? 


This coat is 
Take my 
see my 
Here 
the 

bright leaves. 

He must walk a long way to get to my 

honey, To poy me for the sweetness 

he takes avay , he leaves me pollen on 

this gold fringe. 

This pollen makes my seeds grow. 
Do you see the road from the 
fringe to the seed-box? 

It is like a fairy's walking stick. 

This is the inside of 

my winter's home. 

Can you find 

I i 0 <> 




me 
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KpJl 




ff . 

I am Snowdrop. f come to tell you of 
Sprincj . 

The children love me. I am brove. 

1 push my tureen shoot up through 
the hard ground. | 

When I A am young . I wear 
coat; but \jj I soon grow out of it. 


I I hang my head 
^ ji from my powder 


to keep the roin 
boxes. 




Do you see my seed- box Here it 
open so that you may see the seeds 
waiting to grow. 


is V ) ' 

- i'4 


All the winter I slept inside 
but now I am 


this bulb; 


grown up. 


I wear k/ 
Mr. Bee walks down 
It IS near my seed- 


a qreen crown; 
it to get at my honey', 
box.” 
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llj ^ Springtime. 

3) || /|?/^^ Voice! darling Snowdrop, white 
will'' as a LMv. 






Sweet Crocus 
tis time 
to arise; ' 



And show your gold trumpet, 
Daffydowndilly, 

For blue once again are the 

skies. 








P-wf 


What is the story brave Robin 
is telling, 

With a voice that is wild with 


^ (/ 9'ee f 

H'S tiny wee throat with joy is 
swelling, 

Oh! Springtime's the time for me! 


Other poeiiw suitiibli; for reciUitioii; — 1. “The Snowdrop” — Ellis Walton. 2. “Spring" — Browning‘’s 
Pippa Passes. 
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Paper Cutting— CROCUSES 



One set of children can cut out the rtovvers from 
yellow, while, or purple paper, another the grass, 
and a third the leaves. The best cuttings mounted 
tastefully on dark paper form a dainty frieze for 
classroom. 


Paper Modelling—WINDOWBOX 
FOR CROCUSKS 



Oblong sheets of paper are required, divided as 
above. 

Free-arm Drawing- CONVKNTIONAL 
CROCUS 



Drawing to be done with both hands. 


Clay Modelling—CROCUS CORMS 
FROM NATURF 



Brush Work— SNOWDROPS 



Snowdrop flower, white; leaves, green inixt.'d with 
Chinese white. If these arc painted on tinted paper 
the eflcct is good. 

Chalk Drawing— SNOWDROP PLANT 
FROM NATURF 



Bulb, reddish brown; roots, white; leaves, pale 
green; and petals, white; corolla, white streaked 
with green. 
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Object Lesson— OPENING I. EAVES 


Preparation. — In autumn the teacher 
should twi^s from s(;vcral well-known 
trees, such as horse-che.stnul, beech, oak, 
mountain ash, lime, and willow trees. These 
should be }3ut in water, and kept on the 
window ledg^c all throu^^h the winter until 
the following- spring, when the above lesson 
is to be taken. Choose medicine bottles for 
the purpose, and tie tiny labels on the neck, 
with name of tree from which the twig was 
taken. 

The children note the progress of the roots 
which grow out of the twig, and teacher 
makes drawings of the dilfercnt stages in 
the d(^velot)ment of tlu^ buds. If properly 
attended to, the buds in school will open long 
before, those outside. 

For th(j pur[)ose of this li'sson choose; the 
horse-chestnut bud, becausi; of its si/i; and 
marked characteristics. I"or some weeks 
bert)re the lesson the children should be en- 
couraged to bring twigs of any tree to school, 
out teacher must sec th.at for this lesson each 
child has a small twig of horse-chestnut. If 
the interest in these winter buds has been 
kept keen, then; will be no nc(;d for further 
preparation of the children’s minds for this 
lesson. 

Presentation. — Let the children freely 
examine their sp{;cimens, and tell them tlu;y 
will find a reason for everything they see. 

(a) When the Buds Grow. — The chil- 
dren will remember that last autumn, when 
the leaves were falling, they notic(;d a tiny 
bud growing in the axil of the old leal and 
the twig. This was as if the bud had chosen 
the most sheltered place it could. Now they 
.see the same bud that was there last autumn 
growing just bove the scar left when the 
leaf dried and fell to the ground. Let chil- 
dren describe the scar in this case — a mark 
like a horseshoe with nails in it. These 


nail marks are the places where bundles ot 
sap tubes passed through the twig to the 
stem of the leaf to feed it. Teachers can, 
show other twigs with scars which vary in 
shape according to the kind of tree. 

(/;) Why they did not Develop fully 
then. — The leaves were quite ready to grow; 
all parts were there, and tlu;re was nothing 
wanting but warm weather to coax lh(;m out. 
Here the teacher should cut the. buds in two, 
and show the class an enlarged drawing of 
the section of the large horse-chestnut bud 
with its wrappings and miniature llowcr. 
The middle and largest bud is the one con- 
taining the beautiful flower; the two side 
buds have only bal)y leaves in them. 

The cold weather of coming winter arrested 
their growth, and they wailed until the warm 
air of spring should awaken them. 

(r) How they are Kept during the 
Winter. — Safe from Damp and Rain , — The 
outside coats arc thick and brown. They 
make themselves waterproof, and arc pro- 
tected also by the sticky materials especially 
noticeable on the tips of the buds. Com- 
pare children’s rain cloaks. Let children 
touch the gummy secretion and remark on 
its stickiness. 

Safe from the Cold , — The warm, soft, white 
down inside acts as a bed for the baby leaves 
which are carefully folded away from the 
frost and snow. Compare blankets in baby’s 
cot at home. The tender green baby leaves 
need great care until they are able to protect 
themselves. Let children feel how soft this 
down is. 

[li) How the Leaves are Packed in 
the Bud. — The leaves of the horse-chestnut 
are folded like a sheet of notepaper, with 
the two halves closed together. This may 
be seen clearly from a fairly advanced 
specimen. Show a twig which has been 
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kept in a classroom all the winter, and let 
children sec for themselves I he deep ridi^e 
made by the fold in each leaflet. This pack- 
ing away varies according- to the kind of 
tree. Show a beech bud with its leaves 
• pleated in and out like a fan, and a young 
pear leaf unrolling from the middle rib. 

(^) How the Leaves Open Out. — Show 
twigs in dilTerent stages of development. 
The outside coats get loose and drop off first. 
The inner green coats fall off later. Com- 
pare casting of winter clothes when the warm 
weather comes again. The baby leaves have 
now no further use for their winter wraps. 
The downy stuff has done its work, and this, 
after sticking to the leaves and stem, shrivels 
and dries. The green leaves open out in a 
sort of circle, and grow larger and broader. 
It will be noticed that they hang down when 
still tender and young; the reason is given 
below. 

(/) Appearance when Opened Out. — 
Show a picture of horse-chestnut tree, or 
take children to see a real one. They will 
note its size and noble proportions. The 
leaves are in keeping with the tree, and 
open out a broad flat surface of five or 
seven leaflets to the light and air. When 


evening comes, they begin to droop until 
they arc hanging in an almost vertical plane. 
This is to prevent loss of heat. It has been 
proved that leaves exposed horizontally all 
night collect much more dew and hoar frost 
than those hanging vertically. This is the 
reason why the young leaves hang downwards 
until they are strong and tough. They need 
to retain what warmth they receive in the 
warm hours, because they are more ttMider 
and affected by cold than mature leaves. 

Association. — Associate with opening 
flowers, growing bulb plants, and waking 
nature generally. 

V OKMIJLA TIOiN. 

“ (Irt'cn leaves and blossoms and sunny warm 
\VL*ath(‘r, 

And singing and loving all comn back together.’* 
— S. T, Coleridge, 

Application. — Let children make draw- 
ings from the natural specimens. The twigs 
tlujy have used in the lesson can be put 
in a jar and examined every i\t\v days. The 
children tell in their own words what lluty 
see, and tlu*, reason for it. The kindergarten 
occupations and free ex[)ression lessons offer 
scope for applying knowledge gained in this 
n.'iturc lesson. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Breathin'^ Exercise. Part II . — Soumh “c” ami “j 


(i) ist MovernenL — Hands raised to 
shoulder heig-ht, palms facing downwards, 
arms extended sideways. Breath inhaled. 
2nd Movement , — Palms up, hands meet high 
above head, heels raise. Breath held in. 
^rd Movement, — Hands brought back in 
semicircle to shoulder height, palms up, 
heels sink. Breath still retained. 4th Move- 
vient , — Palms downwards, hands dropped 
slowly to sides, arms at full stretch. Breath 
exhaled. 

Teacher insists on “hearing the breath 


come out”. N.B , — This is advisable at this 
stage, because audible expulsion of breath 
necessitates extra in-drawing of air. 

(ii) “ See these twigs. The baby leaves 
are beginning to waken. How have they 
been kept alive and .vvarm all winter? Yes, 
a brown coat. Ned, bring yours from the 
cloakroom. What is the first sound in 
‘coat’? How do you make it? Put a 
finger in your mouth and feel the top as 
far back as you can. How does it feel?” — 
“Soft.” “Feel just behind the biting tcclh 
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at the lop. Yes; that feels hard. Think 
whether ‘c* is made in tiu; soft or the hard 
part. What happens to the toni^ue?’* It 
shortens and thickens till the part near the 
throat meets the soft part of the roof of the 
mouth. Teacher compares top of mouth 
with roof of house, hence name, "roof of 
mouth”. Record: — Drawing- of a "coat” 
vvith roat printed. 

"Here is a tiny leaf peepinij- through a 


gap in its overcoat? What is a gap?” 
Teacher shows picture of a hedge or wall 
with hole in it; "gap” in corner. "What 
comes out first when you say ‘gap’? How 
did you make the sound?” ("hildren tell 
"just as ‘c’ was made”. "Yes: but there 
is something besides. Feel your throats. 
Now tell the ditference between ‘c’ and 
‘g*.” Children practise the sounds "c” 
and "g” as teacher points. 


Number 


Number G continued. 

- 3 - 3 = O- 

6 -f 3 = 2. 

(} — 2 — 2 2 -- O. 

f) -T 2 ~ 3. 

(){/, 2 ^ 3 pennies or i three- 

penny piece. 

6 halfp(Mice — 3 pence. 

Ai’i'AKATrs.- -A bundle of slicks for each 
child, 'fwigs for teacher. Cardboard coins 
repnsenling faiiliings, halfpence, pence, 3^/. 
pii'Ci’S, (W, pi('ces. 

" 'fhese arc beech twigs. Count them. 
All j)ut G slicks in a bundle like mine.” 
readier holds up 6 beech twigs. " Nell, 
Jii\ ide my twigs into 3’s. That is, pul them 
into bundles, 3 twigs in each bundle.” After 
child has doni! so, the children divide their 
slicks in the same way. T('acher writes 
6 3 = 2 on board, and children tell what 

the figures mean. 

" Now divide your twigs into bundles of 


2. Flo, come and divide mine — the glasses 
1 have will only hold 2 twigs each. How 
many bundles of 2? How^ many times could 
1 take 2 twigs away from the 6 twigs on 
my desk?” Fcacher writes 6 -r 2 = 3, and 
asks class what it means. 

" See thes(j 6 [lennies in iny purse. 
What do wi.‘ call 6 pcnifu^s?” — "Sixpence.” 
"All pul () counters on desks, and find out 
how many times I can take 3^/. from 6 d. . . . 
Now put the 6 counters back again. Find 
how many times 1 can take 2 pennies from 
Gd. . . . Counters back again. How many 
times can you take id, from 6r/. ?” Teacher 
gives exercises for working on boards, e.g. 

6-^2; 6 -f- I. 

Money values for Gd, are taught through 
"shop-keeping”. That is, a child stands 
behind teacher’s table and gives change 
(cardboard money) to ditTerent children who 
produce a Gd. piece. If children live in a 
district where farthings are used, they can 
learn 6 farthings -= i^jd. 


Story-THK SLEEPING BEAUTY 

(Uclold from Grimm’s Briar Bose) 

l.ong, long ago lived a king and queen very great was the joy of the happy father 
who for a long time had no children, and and mother. They invited all their friends 
so were very lonely. At last, one day a and relations to a feast in order to celebrate 
baby girl was born. You can imagine how the birth of their only child. In this country 
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were thirteen wise women whom the King- 
jind Queen wished to invite, but as they had 
only twelve gold plates, one woman had to 
be left out. 

On the feast day each woman gave the 
baby girl a splendid gift. “She shall grow 
more lovely than a flower,*’ said one. “ I 
will give her gold and silver without end,” 
said another. ** My gift of goodness is the 
best,” said the third. And so they all blessed 
the child, until only the twelfth remained 
to give her blessing. Just then the door 
opened, and the wise woman who had been 
left out entered the dining-hall in great 
anger. ** My gift is death,” she said. 
“ When the child is fifteen years old she 
shall prick her finger on a spindle and 
die!” With these words shr. left the hall. 
How unhappy the King and Queen wta*(! 
then. But the twelfth wise woman said, 
“No; she shall sleej) for a hundnal years, 
but not the sleep of death.” 

When the King lieard this, he ordered all 
the spindles in the kingdom to be destroyed, 
so that the angry woman’s words should not 
be fulfilled. 

The years passed by, and Briar Rose, for 
that was her name, grew, as the first woman 
had said, more lovely than a flower, and 
everyone loved her. One day, when the 
King and Queen were away, she wandered 
round the castle until she came to a tower 
she had never seen before. Here she found 
an old lady spinning flax. Like most other 
little girls, Briar Rose was very curious, and 
took hold of the flying spindle. It pricked 
her finger and, even as she held it, she sank 
back on the bed asleep. A strange stillness 
came over the castle. Every living thing 
began to. feel drowsy and fell asleep. The 
King and the Queen, who had returned home, 
leaned back in their thrones and went to 
sleep. The noble knights and ladies tried 
to keep their heavy eyes open, but in vain. 
The servants, went to sleep at their work; 


the horses fell asleep in their stables; and 
the pigeons in the courtyard tucked their 
tiny heads under their wings and, though 
it was daylight still, slept soundly. 

“Not li word ! 

No oiiL* sliiTod ! 

Drop ill the lieatih the tire slept too!” 

The wind which rocked the leav(*s fell asleep 
also, and not a leaf on the trees in the castle 
grounds moved. There sprang up round 
the castle a hedge of thorns so high and 
thick that no one could pass through it. 

Everybody heard of the Sleeping Beauty, 
as Briar Rose was called, and young men, 
kings’ sons, tried to enter the castle to 
waken her; but they were all caught in the 
thorn bush and died. And so tlu^ beautiful 
princess sU‘pt on and on; days, months, and 
years passed away, and still all was silent and 
sl(*eping*. At last, wlam nearly a hundred 
years had gont; by, a young prineci who had 
heard of the deep slei‘p which lay over the 
castle determined to waken the beautiful 
Briar Rose. He was not afraid of the 
thorny hedge where so many had perished 
miserably. His heart was brave and strong, 
and, as he put on his armour, he felt no 
fear at all. With sword in hand he set out 
for the castle. When he reached the thori.y 
hedge he found nothing but tall beautiful 
flowers, \vhich swayed and made way for 
him to pass. He walked quickly on through 
the castle grounds, and no one stood in his 
w’ay, for, strange to say, it was just one 
hundred years that day since the princess 
fell asleep. On and on he went, past the 
sleeping creatures in the courtyards, until 
he came to the tower where Briar Rose lay 
softly sleeping. Then at last — 

“ This goodly knight, 
Swinging his sword so sharp and bright. 

Came to the maiden’s side. 

Handsome he. 

As could be ; 

Gently he kissed his sleeping bride. 
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“ Straij^htway arose the maiden fair, 

And when she saw him standing there, 

Kissed him as lovers do ; 

Morniii}^ broke ! 

All awoke ! 

Deep in the hearth the fire woke too.’* 

Then what could happen but that the 
prince and princess were married, and lived 
happily ever after! 


— Extracts from A Son/r Garden for Children^ 
with kind permission from Mr. Edw. Arnold, 
the publisher. 

N,B , — This story can be made into a 
delif^^htful alleg^ory, in which the Karth sleeps 
throuj^^h the long", dark, winter months, and 
is awakened at the appointed time by the 
first kiss of sprinjj. 


Song— TIIK SAP HAS BEGUN TO FLOW 

— SoNj^s for Little Children (Curvven). 


Game— THE SLEEPY MOTHER-TREE 








-0 1 


zziKu 




Ee 

Ah, 






laugh with glee. Just 
laugh-ter wc diakr; Oh, 


look 


this slrep - y 
we make her 



f ' 

tree! She’s 

wake? We 




not like you ami 

laugh till our brown sides 


me. 
ai he. 


F.c 

Ah. 


eel lie - cel We 
ah I ah, ah I with 



laugh 
laugh* tor 








wilh P.l'P- ju‘'t 
we sh.'dce; Oh, 


loiik ;it this sli-rp - y tree, 

how shall wc make her wake? 


3. Oil, oil! oil, oh! wc know, wc know. 
Wc 'II .i^ct the warm wind to blow. 
And breathe 011 her gently — so! 

Oh, oh! oh, oh! we know, wc know. 
Wc 'll get the warm wind to blow. 


4. ITcigh ho! heigh ho! at last, at last 
Her long winter’s sleep is past — 
Her green le.ives .arc growing fast. 
Heigh ho! heigh ho! at last, at bast 
Her long winter’s sleep is past. 


Directions,- Children stand as trees in a foiest. One child in the centre is the sleepy tree. She stands 
with bent head, eyes shut, and body apparently lifeless. 

At the words “She's not like you and me” the children smilingly nod at each other. In verse 2 the 
“trees” sway about as if with laughter. This action must be done gracefully, so as to truly imitate nature. 
In verse 3 the trees look as if they had an id(‘a, and at the words “And breathe on her gently— so!” they 
suit the action o the words, and, bending forward, blow softly on the sleeping tree. At last the tree wakens, 
and, looking a.ound, sees the other trees laughing. Slowly she stands erect, arms stretching out and fingers 
(leaves) beginning to grow. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

This is a Horse-chestnut leafbud. 

Do you see the marks, where last years 
^16 leaf fell off ? They are Q Q like 
\|ij horse shoes. That is li )]) the 

I I tree is called Horse-chestnut. 

What is the gum on the tip of the bud for ? 
Cut the large top bud through, and see 

the flower waiting to grow. Inside the brown 

scale coats, there arc some sticky green wraps. 

The bud throws 
off its wraps, when the days grow 

I L * I J L I 

warm. It says, I do not need you now. 

5ee how the leaves are folded, t ^ 

Now they have opened out ! 
Why do they hang down ? 
^:p When they are strong they 

will I'l open out like a table. How many 
tiny leaves make one Horse-chestnut leaf? 


off its 


warm . 


Here is a 

leaf. When the day 

and cold, the leaf bangs 
keep warm., \ 


full -cjrown 
grows dark 
down to 


warm.. 
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Th e Story of a Le af. 

I. First, a tiny bud appears 
Aul 





In the» Autumn weather, 

Then the leaf which standi below 
Floats off like a feather. 

2. All the winter time, the bud Snu^ and warm is keeping, 
For a thick ^brown overcoat Vraps him round while sleeping. 

3 . Byandb/ Jjf the trees are roused By the fairy voices, 
\vhkc" they w sing; ' The Spring has come 

All the world r^'oices" 

Then the bud begins his Vvork, Growing night and daytime. 

"" Till a tiny leaf unfolds, Longing for a playtime. 

All the Summer time., the leaves 

Dance and play bgether, 

I Giving shelter to the birds 

From the rainy weather. 

fo. But at last the Autumn comes, 

Bringing nights so dreary; 

And the wind calls to the leavesj 
!• . . 

Little leaves so weary 

7 I will take you in my arms _ 

Cruel to you never _ 

And will bear you to the ground, 

There to rest for ever," 

ft>M Si’ssieT. Buffer 

The PraJilcal IcSX^r . ^ femussien 

Another poem suita.ble for recitation:— “ Little by Little ”—M. RiaclTs Reciiations for Infant SichooU 
(Blackic). 
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Paper Cutting— SLEEPING BEAUTY’S 
CASTLE 




Paper Folding — CRADLE 


Clay Modelling -ANY LEAF WHICH 
CAN HE OBTAINED 





Brush Work— HORSE-CHESTNUT 
BUDS 


To Im' ilonn from spfcinuMi, 

r\vij4’, .'I Ijrovvn ; Ixici, hrcivvil 

iiuidiit'r; tips of binl, bl.ick —to he 
done uIr‘ 11 other culour.s are dry. 


Liken baby’s cradle at home with cradle where 
motlier tree rocks her leaf babies. 

Chit away the shaded portion and cut alonj^- doited 
lines. Fold back A ;ind H to roriii rockers. Fold C 
over D, and F ovirr F, fur head and foot of cradle. 
Pin. 



Chalk Drawing- ANY TWIG WHICH 
CAN BE OBTAINED 


Free-arm Drawing—ASH BUD 




Children should be allow(‘d free use of coloured 
chalks. Any marks of orij^inal observation should 
receive eommendation. 
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Object Lesson— BIRDS AND THr:iR NP:STS 


Preparation.— -The htssons on awakening 
plants and animals, wliieli havt; j^oru! before, 
will have paved the way for this lesson. Get 
the children to talk of the warm sprinj^' 
weather, and how it makes the tiny leaf-buds 
open and the slcepin" thini:^s awakt?. The 
same colcl weather which frii^hltaied the leaf- 
ouds into sleep last autumn made the birds 
seek warmer countries. 'Ihe soft air has 
returned, and with it coiikj the busy birds in 
joyous companies. 

Presentation. — (//) Why Nests arc 
Built. — They are built for cradl(‘s for tlu^ 
baby birds. Do the father and mollmr bird 
sleep in them? ("ompare the “leaf cradles” 
in the tn*e. 

(/;) Where they are Built. — Children 
can see the rooks' m^sts easily in the top of 
tlu? high trees, but other birds, such as the 
lark and sparrow, which do not build so high, 
need to hide tluar nests. The hedge-spar- 
row’s nest is safely hidden in the hawthorn 
bush, 'riie lark builds among the grass in 
a tield. The swallow mak(‘s her nest in a 
barn. 'Flu*- house martin plasters a nest of 
mud against the wall under the eaves. The 
thrush builds in a tall hr tree. The wood- 
pecker finds a hole in a tree and lines it with 
sticks. 

(c) Their Shape. — This varies with kind 
of bird. The martin’s nest is like a ball with 
a tiny hole in the top. The thrush’s nest is 
larg(^ and hard inside like a cocoanut shell. 
Some birds are so clever that they can use 
any stick or piece of rubbish which they find. 
Some birds will use the nests made by otla*r 
birds. Tell of the cuckoo, which builds no 
nest of its own but the mother bird lays her 
eggs one by one in other birds* nests. When 
the young cuckoo is hatched it turns its 
young companions out of the nest when their 

(C241 ) 


father and mother an; away seeking food, 
'flu; teacher must show dilTereiit nests, and 
let children compare their shape, size, and 
material with which they were built. 

((/) Their Eggs. -These' vary in numb(»r 
according to the kind of bird. The female 
sparrow lays five eggs, and so does the lark. 
They are coloured according to their kind 
also. I'he martin’s eggs are white, with no 
spots; the thrush’s eggs are blue, spotted 
with black ; the swallow’s are. white, with red 
markings; and the robin’s also are white, 
with n‘d. Show difTerent (ggs, and let 
chiUlnm learn to distinguish tlu*m. 

The arrangement .should be noticed. The 
mother bird lays her eggs with the points in 
the middle. Why? — The young bird comes 
out at the broad end, and Ixjsides that, there 
is more room in tlu; nest wIk'U the eggs arc 
so arranged. 

(c) The Mother Bird’s Care. -When 
all the i‘ggs are laid, the mother bird curls 
up her legs and sits on the eggs to keep 
them warm. In about two weeks a tap! 
tap! is lu'ard; the baby bird is knocking at 
the broad end of the egg to get out. The 
mother bird helps it with her bill, and out 
comes the young one. Most birds, such as 
the. sparrow, blackbird, and swallow, are 
very lu'lpless; they have no real feathers to 
keep them warm, and some tiny birds are 
even blind. Young ducks, partridges, I'tc., 
are covt'ied will) down, and as soon as they 
leave tlu'. shell run about stacking food for 
themselves. 

When tlu'. wings begin to grow the little 
bird must learn how to Hy. The mother bird 
will show her children how to tlap their 
wings, and in this way raise themselves a 
litth;. After a tim(‘, when they venture to 
leave the nest, she spreads out her wings to 
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catch the weak ones which would otherwise 
fall to the ground. They must learn soon, 
for when the autumn comes the long migra- 
tory night will tax them all very much. 

Like the baby at home, the baby bird does 
not know how to eat; and even if it did it is 
not able to find its own food. The mother 
blackbird is careful not to give her birdlings 
too much to eat at once, and will tear long 
worms into liny pieces, l^ach little bird is 
fed in turn, and all get a fair share. 

Not only does the mother bird keep her 
young ones warm, feed them, and teach tht ni 
to fly, but she keeps the nest clean and in 
good repair. If there is a hole in the side 
which the wind or storm has made, the 
parents start to repair the damage at once. 
Compare father and mother at home. 

(/) Where Birds Sleep. — Outside. Why 
do they not get cold? — They flulT out their 
feathers to allow the air to get under. After 
a time this air is w.armcd by their bodies, 
and, not being able to escape, keeps the 
birds from being chilled by the night damps 
and cold. Some birds will cuddle in an old 
nest close together; some will make holes in 


a haystack and sleep there ; others find holes 
in trees; while some, such as the swallow, 
sleep inside barns. How do the birds sleep? 
— They settle on the branch or twig, and clasp 
it tightly with their claws. Bending their 
legs, they thus tighten the muscle which is 
holding on to the branch. The sleepier the 
birds are the more they press on to the 
branch, and the more tightly the claws clasp 
the support. 

Association. — Compare the kindness and 
untiring watchfulness of the mother bird with 
that of the children’s own mother. Teach 
the nu^aning of “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother 

Formulation. — “ Lo the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone; the tlowers appear 
on the earth ; the time of the singing of the 
birds is come.” — of Solomon, 

Application. — Children can make a bird 
chart for the year, on which the names 
of the birds are put as they appear in the 
district. Reading and poems, kindergarten 
occupations, and songs and games can all 
be related under this head. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Brcalhinf^ Exercise, Part II. — Sounds and 


(i) ist Movement , — Hands raised slowly in 
front above head, thumbs meet. Inhale. 
2 nd Movement, — Forward bend till fingers 
touch the ground, knees rigid. Exhale, jrd 
Movement, — Attention! Teacher counts 3 or 
4 to each movement to ensure slow and care- 
ful exercise. 

(ii) Teacher shows a bird’s nest, tells class 
to say the word, and asks for first sound in 
“ nest”. “How is ‘n’ made? Tip of tongue 
toLiclu'S the hard palate” (A^./y.-- This word 
is not used to children), “ lips are held open. 
But this i?“:iot all. Fingers on throat. Yes, 


the sound is started in the throat. Some- 
thing else is needed. Say ‘ n ’ again, but 
hold nose tightly between finger and thumb. 
Does that sound right? Then you seci that 
‘ n ’ requires lips, tongue, roof of mouth, 
throat, and nose.” Children repeat the 
sound, print it on their boards, and build 
other words containing it. 

“You have just seen Mr. Sparrow’s nest. 
Here is a picture of Mr. Sparrow and his 
mate. Yes, Mrs. Sparrow is his mate. You 
have playmates. Who is your playmati^, 
Tom Smith?” Teacher points to “mate”, 
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prinbid in tlie coriu*r, iind tells children to 
s.'iy “ m “ How is the sound ‘m’ niadt*?’* 
Children compare, it with “ n In “n” tlu; 
lips are (>pen ; in sayin*^ “ m ”, shut, “n” 
needs the tonj^iu! to touch b(‘hind the upper 
teeth; “m” does not. 

Teacher shows class what an important 


part th(,‘ nose plays in speech, especially in 
such sounds as “n” and “ m ”. She holds 
her nose and says “Nancy”, which sounds 
like “Dancy”; “Martin”, which seems to 
b(‘ “ Bartin ”, isic. She impi'rsscs upon the 
children iht*. absolute miessily tor frequc.Mit 
us(i of the haiulkiMchief. 


Number 


No. 6 continued. 

3 ft. — I }d. 
t) ft. - 2 yd. 

Teacher show s inconveniences which would 
arise if there were no standard of measun'- 
ment. “Who has stood aj^ainst the wall 
to be nuiasiiia^d? How^ can fatlu‘r tc^ll his 
friends at work how^ tall you are? Will the 
friends need to come and see tlu* mark on 
the w.'dl? When Ned Smith’s mother buys 
ch.dh for his suit, does slu^ ne(‘(l to t.ake 
the paper pattern to the shop and lay it 
on thi! cloth?” Teacher mentions other 
thiiii^^s, e.^. carpet for lloor, curtains for 
window, N:c. “How are these bought? 
How would th(* builder or joiiuM' work with- 
out the means of i!Xpressin^ measurements 
accurately?” 

Children pretend to buy linen for crickt't 
shirts, and hair ribbon from the drapi*r. In 
this w'ay teacher draws from the children 


that the yard and foot are the measures in 
most commcMi use. 

'I't'-acher shows a drapei’s }anUstick, or a 
substiluti* for it. Shii tells children that all 
yaiil measures must be equal in leiii^-th to a 
yard mtsisure kept in L(jndt)n purposely for 
a copy (standard). Childrtai take measures 
for themsehes of room wall or anythinj;' 
whi('h the tiaicher has piawiously ascertaiiual 
to be an exact numl)er of yards, 

'I'he childnai then iiu^asure otlaa* thing’s 
wiiich are not an exact numbia' of yards, and 
teacher deduces from this the need of a 
smaller nus'isure. d'he foot-rule is shown, 
and children nusasurt^ th(‘ stick with it. The 
stick is secMi to contain the foot-ruh; .an exact 
number of times. How' many tinuis? There- 
fore. I yd. -- 3 ft. Children answer such 
questions as — h ft., how m.any yd.? 2 yd., 
how' many ft.? jj yd., how^ many ft.? Cost 
of 2 }d. ribbon at \iL per ft. Cost of i ft. 
.at Or/, per yd. 


Story THE BIRDS OF KTLLINGWORTII 

- I'roin Lon^^frllow. 


Kin^ Winter had i^one awaay, and the 
f^reat warm sun h.ad frii^htened Jack Frost 
back to his e Id nortluan home. When he 
went, th(! streams whose feet had been ice.- 
bound bc^j^-an to llow. The trees no lont^er 
shivered with cold. “Ah, now,” they said, 


“the waarm soft Sprin<^ will clothe us in our 
luwv i^reeii dresses.” This was true, fot 
before \t ry loiif^' the baby buds burst thtur 
winter ( oats .and shook out tluiir pia*tty leaf 
fans. 

The birds came flyini;- fron) far back to 
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Ihcir old nests in Killing^worth. What a 
mending and making of tiny homes there 
was! and how happily they sang and worked, 
and worked and sang! 

Hut the farmers shook their heads and 
spoke crossly to each other. “ What shall 
we cU) with these creatures who eat up our 
grain and rack our ears with their noisy 
singing?” h^ven as they spoke the birds 
came flying around, and began to pick up 
the seeds the farmers had just sown. Such 
happy birds they were, they had no fear of 
the scarecrows, and as for the clappers, //uy 
only made a noise, and could not hurt them 
at all. 

So they picked up their dinner round the 
scarecrow’s feet, and even perched on his 
hat whilst they ate away greedily. They 
laughed at the clapper, and drowned its noise 
with their happy songs. 

This made the farmers more vexed than 
ever, and they said, “We shall soon have 
no seeds li.‘ft, and where will our harvest be 
then?” They decided to clear the birds from 
Killingworth away for ever. Every little 
singer was to be shot. 

What a sorrowful spring that was for the 
birds of Killingworth ! One by one they 
were killed, until there was not one left to 
sing a song of grief for his dead friends. 


“ Now,” said the farmers, “we shall have a 
grand harvest this year,” and they rubbed 
their hands with joy. They were very mis- 
taken, for the grubs were now no longer 
afraid of being eaten by birds, and the worms 
could crawl wherever they wished. They 
ate the leaves on the trees, and spoiled all 
the lovely flowers. There were so many, 
that they fell ofT the leaf-eaten trees on the 
little boys and girls who played there. 

'I'hat summer there was no glad singing 
in Killingworth, but sorrow and tears, for 
the tiny children asked sadly for the sweet 
birds. They looked wdth tears at the empty 
nests in the tree tops, and listened in vain 
for one little song. They could not play in 
the fields for the number of insects and creep- 
ing things. The farmers saw their mistake. 
“We did not know that the birds worked 
so hard for us, and, after all, a little grain 
was only poor wages for such good services 
We have killed our best friends,” tht^y said 
mournfully; and so they had, for the harvest 
was poor that year in Killingworth, and the 
children wept for the feathered singers. 

Next spring — so severe had been the lesson 
— “large wicker cages, all full of singing 
birds”, were brought to Killingworth. and 
once again that town was tilled with music 
and happiness. 


Other stori(\s are: — i. “The Willow Wren” — Grinun. 2. “The Nightingale” — Hans Andc'rsen. 
3. “The I.ark and the Daisy ” — Fiivourite Fairy Tales (lUaekie’s School and Home Library). 4. “How 
Hirds Learned to build their Nests” — Blackic's Model Readers^ book HI. 


Songs— I. ‘OF SPECKLED EGGS THE BIRDIE SINGS” 

— Songs for my Children (Leonard &. Co.). 


2. “GUTE NACHT” 


— Franz Abt. 
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Game -HAPPY BIRDS 


fl* 


tJ 




1. The 


WDUil 


fi rightly 



«ri)\v, 


>ou 




klUAV, they 



then they all Hend 


is full of so tall, They 



the wind hlnws, 



so, you know, hend 


“ 1 


2 . Tho inotluT blrtlit.* slays all day; 
Slit* sinijs, you know, sho siiii»‘s; 
And, look! tho Talhor 's far away; 
'I’hc food, you know, lie brlnj^s. 


3. Tlir l)aby liirds, so small and wee, 
i'o fly, you know, It) lly, 

Thi-y have to work like you and me, 
And try, you know, and try. 


And when the sun };^ocs down at last, 

“Cheep, cheep!” they sin^, “('heep, cheep! 
Until the loni;' dark iii^ht is past. 

They sleep, you know, they sleep. 


Dirrrl ions, - Verse i. Children stand in a riiit^, which represents tlie wood. Tim taller children are the 
tiees, and when the wind blows they bend their bodies and sway their oulstrett hed arms t;raeefully. h'ive 
or six boys can be the wind and whisth.* softly. 

Verse 2. Several smaller riiiR's, for nests, are formed by the trees, and in eat.h of them are the molhtT 
bird and Iut wee ones. Tin; father bird from each nest is hunlini;' lor food, which he brinj;s home and j^ives 
to the wailinij birds. 

Verse j. 'fhe mother bird teaches the little ones to fly. The k-arm rs imitate the frightened llutlerini^' 
and twitteriiii;*. This verse is j>Teatly enjoytal by the little ones, who, when fallin.t;, are cauv;ht by the 
mother. 

Verse 4. All the birds fly home and settle near their nests— the baby oii(!s in the nests. They all go to 
sleep whilst the children sing very drowsily. The last line must die away almost to a whispi;r. 

These are a few hints, but the teacher with originality will easily select oilier actions. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


The Skylarks foot is 
> thin and light so that 
n the (ark can fly high 




the sk^. 


e. The Hen's loot is 
strong. It valks 
lV\ and scratches 
much. 


V ^ Swallow. 

5ee nny wide mouth, 
can catch my 
Vy dinner as I fly. 


1 4-. 






■. ■ 7i 


Here, under the eaves is the 
House Martin's nest. 

. i fc \ -'1"/ The 


MWW/i 


nest is 
in the 
t'/j grass. 


T'v . 


am a 


Bullfinch. I like 
seeds and grain, 
do not need a 
wide mouth. 








WiW' 

I live in the nest amon^ 
the reeds. They call me 
the Reed - Warbler. 
Hear me sinq, 

T r - r - r.- r. 
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The Vlnd blows 
East, 

The VinJ blows 
Wes t ; 


Spn’n^ Signs. 




The blue eggs in the 
Robins, nest, 
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Paper Cutting -RLTURN OF TUF 
151 RDS 



D/n’r/io/is,--(Jnc section of tin; class can cut onl 
the trees, another the grass, and another llu! nyint^ 
birds. These can be pasted on a sheet of paper tt) 
form a landseaiie as above. A fi ie/.e. of (his kiml is 
very eifeelive for decfiration ol the classrtMiin. 


Paper Folding— FLYING BIRD 



Clay Modelling- BIRD’S NEST 



I')in‘c/ions . — A piece must be broken off for the 
ei4g-s. Nest is made from ball by pressing in thumb 
of right hand. Hall must be lu ld in hollow of left 
hand. Kaeh egg is made from a small ball and 
pi. iced with the broad end tow.irds the outside ol 
nest. .Scratch loughly round with th(^ head (»f a pin 
t)r modelling tool, .anti pl.ace when linished on real 
twig. 

Brush Work SCARl-CROVV 



Diri'(iio}is. -Tn'c, brown; co.'il, scarlet ; hat. brown. 
Paint in the srpiare-shapcd coat .and sleeves, 'flic 
brown slick, arms, and feet arc done ne.xt, and hal 
IS painted hast. 


Frce-arm Drawing 



Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper — 
NH.ST WITH EGGS 



J)irer/ IONS,- The nest is made* first from the oval 
with laaldish-brown chalk. Kgg's are put in with 
pale blue, and a faint white tint is given to tJie top 
curve of f.*ach egg. 


Egg (with tWQ. I ands). 


Nest (with two hands). 
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Object Lesson— KGGS AND CIIICKI^NS 


PkI'PARAtion. — Show birds’ used in 

hist week’s lesson, and let children compare 
with the hens’ ej^i^s to hr. takiai tliis week. 
They Icll all they know about ei^gs, their 
appearance, use, ^c. 

Pki:skntati()\.- (^/) The Nest.— Mother 
hen liki.‘s a ratlun* dark place for her nest, 
which must be made; of ch‘an fresh hay, not 
loo deep, or the ei^-^^s inii^^ht lie on top 
of each ollu^r. Tins must not be, as each 
e£»i;* must b(; open to veiilllatiun. 

Aft(‘r layini^' about a do/c*n c^i^s, lliii hen 
becomes broc'dy, and covias the ei^i^s with 
lu.*r feallu rs nii^ht and day for tlnee wei‘ks, 
rankly leaving;- the lU'sl except for food. 

(/;) The Kgg. — 'riiose witli smooth 

fine shells and of an aveaai^aj size are the 
bi:st for halchiiii;- [)ni p( ses. Inside the shell 
is a double liniiii,^ ol thin toug-li ‘‘skin”. 
(.)ne coat clinics to the shell, and a finer one 
wiaps rouiul the white ol the An e^\^• 

should be broken, and both these shown to 
tlui children. Just at the bioad end of the 
ey;i4' the two coals sej^arate and form a little 
air space, which is \ery necessary to the 
yoLini^- chickiMi. 'The children will sec also 
a small white disc on tlu,* upper side; of the 
yolk just btwond the centre. This is always 
ke})t on the upper side by two cords made of 
white of and fast'*ned across to shell 

sidles, 'riiis white disc eventually becomes 
the chicken, so is therefore the most im- 
portant ])art of the, 

The e^j^s are laid with thinr small ends to 
the centre. Why^^ -The hen settles down on 
the eg-^s with her feathers llulTed out to form 
a soft warm covering. Such a lij^ht covering 
it is! It rises and falls with every breath 
the hen tak« , and thus allows gases to 
escape from the eggs which would other- 
wise turn them bad and kill all life inside. 
These gases are made by the formation 


of the chick inside the egg. In lime the 
under side of the hen’s body becomes very 
warm, so that the centre eggs might get 
more heat than was good for thinn. The 
outer eggs are cooler, so mother liiin changiis 
their places. Making a hook of her beak 
and neck, she drags them to their proper 
positions. The eggs are thus kept at an 
equal temperature during incubation. In 
cold wi‘ather the hen is so careful of hiT 
eggs, that she will scarcely leave her nest 
even for food. C^ften shir will go three 
days without eating or drinking'. In warm 
weather, however, she will app.irently desert 
her ni‘st for some hours. Sometimes in hot 
weather she will stand up and lift her wings 
to admit cooler air to the eggs. hAery few 
minutes she will ojjcn out hirr feathers so 
as to make a draught of cool fresh air over 
lilt; 

Py the tenth day it is ipiile easy to tell 
which eggs have young' chicks in them. 
The teacher should show an egg during in- 
cubation and one not fertile. The children 
will soon see the dark, evenly-clondy appear- 
ance of the former and the clear lightness of 
the latter. 

(c) Growth Inside the Egg. — This g^oes 
on at the expense of the white. Comjxire 
bulb llower when the baby plant feeds on 
the thick scale leaves. The yolk is not used 
for food until the, last day, wdien it is ab- 
sorbed into the chicken’s body, and forms 
a valuable store of food for the first day or 
two the chick spends out of the shell. 

On the nineteenth day the chicken pricks 
the air space and breathes through its lungs. 
Every few minutes, as it uses its lungs, a 
tapping sound can be heard. By and by 
the chick gives a tap with its horny, sharp, 
scale beak. This tap is repeated every fiwv 
minutes, until at length the ^hell is cracked 
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and lifted little by little. On the last day 
the chicken pushes through the linlnj^ mem- 
brane and, steppiiii^ through the cracked 
shell, makes its appearance. It presents a 
funny picture with its wet body only covered 
with unopeiujd pin feathers. Soon it cuddles 
close to the warm mother hen, and in time 
f^-rows dry and happy. 

({/) The Chickens. — The sheaths of the 
feathers burst, and the chickens become 
covered with a soft downy wrap. For a 
day or two they need no food, thanks to the 
yolk of the eir^** they ate the day before 
leavinj4' the shell. Then ,^round j^rain, boiled 
rice, or old bread soaked in water or milk is 


ij'ood food for these youn^j* ones. Very soon 
they beg^in to learn to pick up food for them- 
selves; their mother is a patient teacher and 
the chickens quick pupils. 

Association.- Compare with the caic the 
motlu'r bird takes of her youni^ the mother 
tree of her buds and the mother bulb of her 
baby plant. 

Formulation. — 

“ Wlit-re'er we or east, or west, 

Tlie mothc'r’s love is .always best.” 

Apj’LICATIon.- Repetition of poetry, sing*- 
in^, i^^anuts, and story-telllny in connection 
with the lesson. 


Phonetics 

Part L—Ihra//ii\sf Exercises, Part II . — Sotttuls “ ch ” (uid “j”. 


(i) Exkkcise I. — 1st Movc??icnt, — Hands 
above heads, palms to front, thumbs touch; 
inhale. 2nii Movement , — Trunk bend, fing^ers 
touch floor, knees ri^id; retain breath, 
Movement, — Back to position; still keep 
breath in. 4th Movement, — Attention; ex- 
hak^ as arms describe a circle to sides. 

lixKRCisK 2. ' Children are arranged in a 
rin^ round weathercock- -a boy wearini^ a 
cut-out cardboard cock on his head. (See 
this week’s story, “Little Half-chicken”.) 
Various sections of the class blow for N., 
S., IC, or W. wind at teacher’s sii^nal, and 
weathercock turns accordini,dy. 

(ii) A picture of chick(‘ns runniiii;' round 
a jar which cont ins corn is put betfore the 
class. The words “chick” and “jar” are 


printed. The sounds “ ch ” and “j” are 
treated in a similar manner to that used in 
previous phonetics lesson. Children describe 
in their own words that the sound “ ch ” is 
made by forcinj^' the breath between the front 
teeth and the tip of toni^ue, which loucln^s 
the hard palate. The lips move outwards, 
“j” is formed in the same way, and sounds 
very much like. “ ch ”, but the throat takes 
part in tlu^ production of this sound. 

Suq'i^^ested sentences for reading' after 
sound has been t.'iken : “ ‘ LVaick, r//uck!’ 

cries LV/arlie with the /ar. ‘ CV/ilciren ’, says 
the hen, ‘y^inip and run to him.’ ‘ LV/eep, 
c/fcep!* say the c//icks, ‘./u^l' us V 

The yar had c/icvvy yam in it. Now it has 
c//icken food.” 


Number 


6 in. = ft. ; 6 hr. = the clock 
round; clock fli^ure, \T (Roman numeral). 

Last week children saw the need for a 
smaller measure than a yard. This they 


had in the foot. Teacher tells children to 
measure a book with the foot-rule. The 
rule is seen to be too lono". Children ex- 
amine the ruki and note its divisions into 
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12 equal parts called inches; therefore 
I ft. — 12 in. TeaclKM* tells lliein tliey are 
not i 4 'oifi^ to Iroiihli; .'ihout the whole of the 
12 in. to-day, only about half of tluan. 
C'hildren find out by placini; the tip of fini^er 
where they think the middle is, and count int^" 
the inches at each side. (A’. yV.- Division of 
12 by 2 comes at a later statfe.) They find 
that ^ ft. “ 6 in. Exercises are i^iven 
which brill in half-feet, inches, Sic. 

“A boy I know j^ets up at 6 o’clock in 
the mornini;' and j^^oes to bed at 6 in the 
evening-. He slays uj) all niornlni^- and 
alternoon.” Tc'acher produces a cardboard 
clock-faci‘ and points the hour hand to VI. 
As she moves it round to 6 ai^-ain, children 
count the number of hours. They tell that 
the boy stays up I 2 hcurs- ‘‘all the clock 
round”. “George, turn the hour hand half 


round the clock. How many hours is that? 
So you see how many hours there are in half 
a day.” Ouestions are asked on hours of 
the day not excei'dinj^- f). 

Teacher tells the hist<.)ry of the sit;ns for 
Roman numbers I, H, HI, IV, t'tc., in suit- 
ablii lanipuai^c*. At first, and for some time, 
the people of lonj^' ai;o could only count up 
to five the number of tlic^ finpi'm's on one 
hand and the si^ns for tlu'se were I, 11, 
HI, I HI, HI 1 1, 'fhe secamd starve in writ- 
in«^ Ihtse sii^’ns was in wrilin*;- the number 
livi*. 'file sii^ii “V"” probably oiij^inated in 
the hand held with the thumb to one side and 
the oth(‘r fini^'ers toilet her on the other side. 
As tin; necessity forcounllni^ lari^ta* numbers 
j»rew, tlu; five lint^ers of the olhia* hand were 
thought of, and one more stroke was added 
to “V” for each finder. 


story— Till*: LITTLI;: IIALF-C1IICK1-:N 


An old mother hen sat on her nest and 
kept her eggs warm day and night. At last, 
when thn;e long wi;eks had gone — crack! 
crack ! went the eggs, .and out came the 
litth; chickens. Such darlings they were, 
with their downy yelIo\v bodies and tiny 
wings! And how jiroud th(*ir motlna* w.as! 

In spite of this, she was not satisfied; 
thiae was still oni; egg to keep warm. For 
two more days slu; sat and waited, then 
crack! crack! went the cg-g, and outstepped 
tlu; funniest little chicken in the world. 

It was as black as soot, and had only one 
tiny wing, one little leg, and one wee eye; so 
that you see it was only half a litth; chicki!n 
after all. It was so funny, that when you 
looked at it you wanted to laugh. The 
strangest thing about this chicken was that 
half of it wan ^d to be a good little chicken, 
while the other half was as naughty as ccfild 
be. 

One day the naughty Little Half-chicken 


went up to the mother hen — hippety hop! 
hippety hop! “Mother, I don’t want to 
stay here in tlu; farmyard any longer. I am 
going to the palaci; to look at the king.” 
“Oh, my dear child!” said the nu)tlu;r, 
“you frighten me so when you talk liki; 
that. Lillie chickens should stay at home 
under their mother’s wing.” Ihit the Little 
I lalf-i'hicken shook its head, and ll.apjied its 
oiu; wtu; wing, and winkt;d its oiu; tiny eye, 
and said, “Cheep, cheep! (ioodbye;” and 
olf it went, hipi)ety hop! hippety hop! out of 
the farmyard. 

It went hoj^ping down the road until it 
came to a fin; burning- by the roadside. “ I 
say, Little Half-chit:ken,” caied the fire; 
“ho, ho! Lillie Half-chicktai, do help me! 
Hring- some sticks with your tiny beak so that 
I may burn mon; brightly.” Hut the Little 
Hall-chicken shook its head, and fiapped 
its one wee wing, and winked its oiu; tiny 
eye, and said, “Cheep, cheep— no! Lm in a 
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hurry; I’m to the palace to look at 

the kinj^. ’* Oil' it went, hippety hop! hlppety 
hop! down the road. At last it came to a 
brook runninti- across the road. “I s«ay, 
Littlii Hall'-chicken,” said the brook; “ho, 
ho! Little Ilall’-chicktMi, do h(4p me! Carry 
these little stones away with your beak so 
that I may flow more gently.” But the Little 
llalf-chiekon shook its head, and flapped 
its one wet; wintf, and winketl its one tiny 
eye, and said, “Cheep, cheep -no! Tm in a 
hurry; I’m ^oinj;' to the palace to look at the 
kin^.” Orr it went, hippety hop! hippt;ty 
hop! down the road. It hopped aloni^’ until 
it came to a bramble bush and lu'artl the 
wind moan, “I say, Little Hair-chicken ; ho, 
ho! LittK; Half-chicken, do helj) mi; out of 
this prickly bush!” But the Little Half- 
chicken shook its head, and flapped its oni; 
w(;e wini,^, and winked its one tiny eye, and 
said, “ C'lieep, cheep -no! I’m in a hurry; 
I’m i^oini;’ to the palace to look at the kin^.” 
And away it went, hippety hop! hippety hop! 
until it came to the palace. 

Now tin; cook at the royal palace was in 
the yard looking for som(;lhin;^'' for dinner, 
and when she; saw the J.ittle Half-chicken 
come into the yard, hippety hop! hipp(;ty hop! 
shi; seized and [)ut it in a pan over the tire. 
“Ho, ho!” criial the Little Half-chicken in 
fear; “please, l^'ire, do not burn me.” But 
the fire only crackled away and said, “ No, 
no; I cannot help you now. When I needed 
help you were in a hurry, and so I have no 


time to help you.” At last, when the Little 
Half-chicken had been boiling some time, 
the cook lifted the lid of the pan. When 
she saw that the Little Half-chicken w’as a 
black little half-chicken, she threw it out into 
the yard. It would not do to serve the kiiii;' 
w'ith a black chicken. 

'riiere was a little brook running through 
the yard, and so the Little Half-chicken called 
out, “Ho, ho! please. Brook, do cool me; 
1 am so hot.” But the brook only rippled 
aloui^ i^'enlly and said, “No, no; 1 cannot 
help you now'. When I needed help you 
were in a hurry, and so I have no time to 
help you.” At last thi; Little Half-chicken 
heard the wand roarin*^* as it came rushiiii^ 
through the yard. “Ho, ho!” cried the 
lattle Half-chickiai in great fear, for it fi;lt 
the wind carry it higher and highc'r in the 
air; “ please. Wind, do not toss me about.” 
But the w ind only whistled and said, “ No, 
no; I cannot help you now'. When I needed 
help you were in a hurry, and so I have no 
time to help you.” Higher and higher went 
ihi; Little* Half-chicken, until it canu; to the 
tup of a high church spin;, and there it, 
stuck, 'riu; Little Half-chicki n hail become 
a wi.*ather vane! 

Whenever any of the other little chickens 
want to le.'ive their mother’s wing*, she sigi.s, 
and tells them of the Little Half-chicken 
which, because its naughty half was master, 
became a weather vane. 


Otlirr stories pre ; -“What the Moon Saw” — Hans Andersen. “Tin; Golilt*n (iooso” — Grimm. “The 
Ugly Diukling ” — Hans Andor.scn, Ftivottrile Fairy Talcs^ “ l^larkio’s School and Honu; Library”. “Death 
of the Cociv " — Griinni (Adapted). “ Ad\ ciitiircs of Little Cock iind Hen ” — (jlriiinn. 
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Song— “LITTLE CHICKS, WILL YOU DANCE NOW?” 

—Soui^luirdcn for Children (Publisher, K<lw. Arnold). 


Game-CAREFUL MRS. HEN 
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4. (^liirk!" she r.'ills out wildly, 
“Chirk.s, tlieni’.s dnii^vr near; 

Mr, Kox is w.ilebini;-, 

Chicks, roiiK! Iien^! here!" 

Cluek, cluck ! tS»:c. 


5. “ lI«M'e 's a safi‘, kind sheller. 
('hicks, com(‘ under, then 
Mr. h'ox must rim bai k 
Huni;ry to his den.” 

' lia, ha! .Ve, 


^Any nainf. 


Directions for Game . — IVr.sr 1. Several of (he older i;irls are i hosiMi for hens. They hold out their 
pinaf'oi'cs for win^s. The tiny children crouch beneath the winj^s and pretend to sleep. 

Verse 2, A little j^irl carryinj^- an imaginary basket on her arm pretends to take out a handful of corn 
and scatter it on the ground. The chickens run out and pick up the seeds. 

Verse 2 ' "I'he fox— a bigger boy— creeps out of his den, rejiresented by two rows of childnm facing 
each other, each child with hands on shoulders of the child opposite. The frightened hens flap their wings. 
Verse 4. liens cry “Cluck, cluek!” wiving wings wihlly, and sing “Chirks, come lu*rc! Come here!". 
J^erse 5. Chickens run under the wing.s, and the baflled fox slinks back to his di n. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 




V 


Peep, peep, Good day! I am two 
weeks old to-day. I lived in a tiny 
shell house When I was born I 
— S: leathers , but now they are 

' be(^ inning to cjrow. My le^s are 

thin, but they will soon cjrow strong like mother!s. 

Ah night 1 sleep under her wing. She tucks her head in 
too! Oh! is that a worm?. I am 

hungry. How good he was 

’Where is my mother ? I 
must tell her that I ate a " 

worm. She is looking for her dinner. I have 

had mine. Am I not a clever chick, and only two 
weeks old ! 

When Mrs. Hen lays an egg, she runs to find 
Mr. Rooster to tell him. What o noise 

■ Mrs. Hen cries , "Cut- cut-cut-cut." 
Mr. Rooster crows, Cock- a -doodle- do !* 






LcX^. 


C"' Mrs Hen docs not chew her food. 

Tiny bits of stone or sand 
— grind it up in. her gizzard 
lihe a grindstone. If you 
- come near her chicks Mrs. Hen 

Will peck you. She loves her chicks. 
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The Ducklinqs 5tory. 

I. Four weeks I lived inside on 
Slowly, slowly growin<^ 

Yes! <^ettin<^ bi^yer every day! 
Though how there is r\o knowing ! 

z.''At last one day with tap! lap! tap! 

My beak the shell was breaking, 

And out I stepped Oh! wIkiL a fright ! 

With fear I stood there guaking. 

3. The world, so big, guile frightened me, 
^ I was a silly creature! 

'IV 


' Wilti fluffy body, yellow beqT 
... And scarce another feature. 

4. My feet look ugly’, do you say? 

Why, no* they're made to 
paddle i 

And if I swim so 1/ 

(jroccfii ly 
What matter 


if I waddle ! 



M.B. 


• My voice’ you soy, 'you don't admire, 
It sets your ears a- racking'. 

My singing is most musical, 

Oh, shame, to call it 'giiackiVy’l 



Another poLin suil.ible lor nxitiilioii; “ rhe lien niul her I'.imily Hook I, />/ackics Model /^coders. 
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Paper Cutting— EGG IN CUP 



Tlui should be cut out in a complete oval. 

The cup, cut out of coloured paper, is placed over 
part of the as indicated. 


Paper Modelling — FOWL HOUSE 



Cut aloiift- dotted lines. The lines marked x are 
for door, which can be folded back. 


Free-arm Drawing — CHICKEN 



Made from two circles drawn in spiral form. No 
patching up line^^ '.hould be allowed. 


Clay Modelling— DUCK EGG 



Made from sphere by drawini,'* t)ut one end with 
tips of fini^'crs. 


Brush Work CHICKEN STEPPING 
OUT OE E(iG 



Chinese white with touch of blue, ('h ckcn in 

yellow. 

Chalk Drawing -DUCK SWIMMING 



Duck’s body drawn from ellipse; head from circle. 
Duck, white; beak, yellow; water, blue; rushes, screen 
and brown. 
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Object Lesson HA R'I'I I WO RMS 


Preparation. — Tlie object of the lesson is 
to teach children that though the worm is 
so despised, it does a really valuable work. 
'J'he children must become imbued with the 
vpirit of the poet who wrote: 

“ I \voiil<l not filter on niy list of fricMids 
Tlif m.'ui who iifftlU-ssly sfts foot upon ;i woi in 

Kach child should look out for worms to 
brintf to school before the lessem. If th(‘se 
are kept in boxes of earth under as nearly 
natural conditions as possible, lh(i children 
will have good op[)ort unities for examining 
a id appreciating lluau. 

All nature is waking about this time; the 
children will havt; il(‘scrib(*(l tint thaw, rains, 
and the warm spring sun in the weather- 
observation lessons, 'l i e (‘arth is softened, 
and worms are tempttal to the surface* - they 
may even b(^ seen craw ling across tlu! paths. 

pRESiiNTATJON. •— (i) A f^pciirancc. — Long 
thin body; compare with lead pencil. When 
tlu*. children see the worms they will probably 
say that worms are earth-coloured. If the 
worms are put in a glass of water, the chil- 
dren will clearly see tln! pinky colour which 
i". duii to th(! red blood. 'I'Ik! body is com- 
po^,ed of about one. hundred rings. It has 
no head as distinct from the. body, but the 
head (‘.nd of the worm is slightly jiointi^d. 
Why is this necessary? The mouth has a 
small protruding lip, which is useful for seiz- 
ing hold of Iciives and small stones. 

'Lhe w^orm has no legs; it moves .along by 
means tif bristles which grow out of each 
ring. These hair-like bristles can be drawai 
in at will. Show necessity for thi^^ during 
burrowing. Tlu? bristles enable the worm to 
move backw.ard or fo ''w ards. 

There are no cars, and yet the worm can 
tell when anyone approaches. Its skin is 
so delicately sensitive, that it can feel even 

(C241) 


so slight a vibration as that made by n bird*.? 
foot some distance away. It has no (*yes, 
and yet it is sensible of light and darkness. 
When it feels the sliadow^ of an en(*my it w'ill 
wriggle back into its burrow'. 'I'his keen 
sensitiveiu'ss is of gr(*at value to the worm, 
which, on the approach of a mole, wall 
w’rigglc vigorously to the surface again. 

(ii) The \\\)rk of Hic Uon//. (/i) Burrow* 
ing. -The worm burrows with its head a 
tunnel sev(?ral fet‘t long. It is aided by a 
sort of slinu; which it secret(‘s. When the 
ground is soft it has only to bore w'ith its 
head and exude tlu? slinu*, which prt'.vents 
much uncomfortable friction. When the 
ground is \'ery hard, tlu* worm lias to e.at 
its way through. (.Set? under “ Ih'uising ”.) 
'Flius the worm is like a liny plough which 
slowly but surely loosens the soil. As a 
result of continued burrowing and falling in 
of old burrows, the surface of the earth is 
k(*[)t in motion, and in the course of time all 
becomes exposed to the .action of the air. 
'fhe earth, which has lost in richness from 
exposure to the sun and w eal her, is cove.red 
and shaken loose by this boring anim.al. 

(//) Burying. — 'I'lu? earlluvorm (?ats leaves 
aiul parts t)f decayed plants. These it carries 
down to its “ nest”, 'fhey are torn up and 
covered with a lliiid which the worm exudes, 
aiul left until the worm is ready to eat them. 
These decayed .aiul buried \a‘getables and 
le.ives m.ak(*. the soil rich .and valuable. 

(r) Bruising, 'flu? w’orm sometimes swad- 
lows the earth for two reasons: lirstly, 
because the earth is too hard for the worm 
to boia; through; and secondly, because it 
contains remains of plants and other matter 
which is extracted for food by the worm. 
When a cealain .amount has l)i!en swadlowx'd, 
it is ground up in the gizzard of the worm, ‘ 
and becomes finely sifted soil. Compare 
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work of hen’s s^izziird. The worm comes up 
to the surface to ^ct rid of the powdered 
earth, which is now of no value to it. It 
casts it on the t^^round in tiny heaps called 
“ worm casts These line earth worm casts 
arc specially valuable and suitable for the 
g^rowth of vegetation. 

(iii) Habits of tJic Worm , — Lives in the 
slightly enlarged end of a burrow. These 
burrows are often several feet in length. 
Here the worm sleeps in cold weather, coiled 
up with others in a ball. 'Hie passage or 
burrow is limul with a fluid which enables the 
worm to reach the surface (jiiickly and easily. 

It seizes its food by tlu! mouth and carries 
it to its hiding--place. This habit of burying 
small bits of vegetation is good for the soil. 

The worm lies for many hours in the day 
close to the mouth of the burrow. This it 
covers with leaves, straws, and any other 
article which would deceive the worm’s ene- 


mies. The heaves help to keep the burrow 
damp and agreeable to the worm. The worm 
does not often leave Its burrow, and even at 
night anchors itself by the tail to its hole, so 
that it may easily wrig'gle out of danger. 

Association. — Associate with other les- 
sons on spring’s awakening time. 

Formulation. — Worms, although usually 
despised, are really valuable. They bore Into 
the earth, loosen it, and make passages for 
the rain to flow towards the roots of plants. 

They draw leaves, straws, and stalks into 
the earth for food. These enrich the land. 

Worms throw up lumps of fresh line soil 
which cover the poorer, worn earth and give 
it time to become rich again. 

Application. — Apply to lesson on kindness 
to animals, and show need for helping those 
who cannot help themselves, and prottjcting 
the weak. See also “Kindergarten Occupa- 
tions 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Exercises in (^) nrcattiinsr and (b) Tone Control. Part ll.- The Sound “ r 


(i) (^/) Teacher plays the ascending scale 
on the piano, while the children inhale slowly 
through the nostrils. The top note is struck 
loudly to tell childriMi to get ready to breathe 
out. They do this while teacher plays the 
descending scale. 

(Z>) “ Let us pretend wc arc standing in 
Newton Road ” (teacher gives a local name), 
“where the (dectric cars run. We wdll wait 
until a car passes. Hark! there is one quite 
a long way off; it sounds just like a whisper. 
It is drawing neart*r. Can you hear the 
sound g-rowing stronger and louder? Here 
it is. What a noise! There! it has passed 
us; the sound is g^etting faint and fainter 
still. Nearly gone — only a w-hisper — g^one!” 
Children pitch on any note they choose (the 
greater the variety the better the effect), and 
sing “ r - - - - At the same lime they lift 
both lianas to the left, and as the car draws 


near the hands move gently until they are 
straight out from the shouUl rs when the 
sound is loudest. As the hands pass to- 
w'ards the right, the sound, gradually glo^v- 
ing softer, dii;s away. 

(ii) Teacher produces record - a picture of 
a car with “car” printed on it. As children 
make the sound of the car (see under (i) (/>)), 
teacher points to “ r” in car. They I ell how’ 
sound “r” is made by the mouth. When it 
is followa::d by a vowel e.g. /'ing*, /Robert — 
the tip of the tongue curls up. As it uncurls 
it droi)s dow'invards and strikes the hard 
palate just behind the front teeth. fhe 
breath is forced between the upper front 
teeth and tongue. 

Sound connected with nature lesson 
“The worm’s body is round. It has many 
rings, yi’obin likes worms.” 
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General work on Number 6. 

A worm wrig'^^lecl out of its burrow at 4 
o’clock one brii^bt morning and stayed away 
until 9, when it crejDt back a^ain. How 
many hours had it been away from home? 

One worm m(\'isure.s in. from ils h(\'id to 
its tail. How much would 2 such worms 
measure, put head to tail? 

A worm lived deep in the earth. Its nest 
was i yd. from the mouth of the burrow. 
How many feet was that? How many more 
fi^et to makti 2 yd.? if It took the worm 
hr. to crawl 3 yd., how far could it .<et 
in r hr.? 

Tom sets out to find worm casts. He 
wants to find 6, but can only 2. How 
many more must he find? 

Tom is Iryini^’ lo savi; M. to buy a spade. 
He has sa\cd (> half|;(‘nnies already. How 
much nioi'e does he want? Sup[)ose his 


aunt i^ave him , how much would he 

want still? 

Nellii^, Tom, and Haby have a kind uncle. 
He ^ave llurm fv/. to share amoni4st them. 
How much would each £^et? How many 
halfpennies is that? Ikiby was too ><>uni;' 
to spend her twopimee, so she shared it 
b(dween N(.‘Hie and Tom. How much have 
th(‘y each now? How many ha’ixmny 
orauLfc's could Nbdlii! buy with her 3^/. ? 

Nellie, and d'orn wanti'd a strip of ^^arden. 
k'ather said they might have a piece 2 yd. 
long-. How many feet is that? They had 
half each. liow many fed? Nellie divided 
her share of 3 ft. into pieces ft. long^. 
How many pieces? 

d'om planted half a dozcai primrose roots 
in his j)art of tin; garden, but thc^ worms 
spoil(‘d one-third (or ontshalf). How many 
did th(‘y s[)oil? 


story BUSY WORMS 


An old worm was ti'aching- ayoungf one to 
make a honu*. 

The yonng- worm was cross and unhappy. 
“Why,” it said, “must we make a nest? 
Why cannot we find one ready-made?” The 
old worm answertal, “ You do not know 
what you say. A home, which is ready-made 
does not makt', one happy. See the birds — 
those dreadful enemii's of ours how they 
work. They love their home, which costs 
them so much.” “ Hut llu‘y have wings, 
and can fly up into the sky,” .'>ald the young 
worm. “That is trutg” was the answer, 
“but if we cannot lly we can crawl in and 
out of places where a bird could never go.” 
“They have eyes, too, and can sec; we 
cannot even see when our enemies arc near,” 
said the young worm. “ What should we do 
with eyes? If we had eyes we might grow 


discontented, and then what would become 
of the earth we are always digging?” “ We 
have not even cars,” said the young worm. 
“ You surely do not wish for ears,” answered 
the other. “ Though w'e cannot hear, we can 
feel when a strangiM' is coming. Come, now, 
and let me show you how' to make home as 
safe as the n(‘sts of those wonderful birds.” 

'I'he old worm began to burrow’ into the 
earth with its pointed head, and tlui little 
one followed it. “ Why does not the earth 
hurt our sides?” it asked. “ because therti 
is something coming out of our bodies wdiich 
covers the sharp and hard pitfc:es and makes 
them slippery.” Wlicn they came to a very 
hard piece of earth, the old worm showed 
the young one how' lo make a way through 
by swallowing it in vi'.ry tiny pieces. W’heii 
they could eat no more they crawled back to 
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the mouth of their tunnel and cast the earth from their bodies made a smooth lining- for 
out of tlicir bodies. '‘Can the birds do their little stony nest. 

that?” asked the young worm; and when When the home was finished the young 
the old one answered “ No”, it turned more worm wanted to rest, but the old worm said, 
cheerily to its work. “Our work is not done yet; wo must hide 

Farther and farther they went, oh, so the hole which leads to our nest.” Very 
slowly ! until they came to a few tiny stones, cleverly they carried some leaves and laid 
“Ah, here wc will make our nest!” the old them across the mouth of their burrow, 
worm said. It taught the young one to “ Now wc can rest,” said the wise old worm; 
move the stones and drag them along. “ wc have no need to fear the birds; tlicy 
Very soon they had a little room built. It cannot find us now. Come, let us curl round 
was not a room with a door and window and each other to keep warm and go to sleep, 
fireplace — oh, dear no! — but a room where Goodnight.” Then these two busy workers, 
the door and walls and ceiling were all of who had built a real home, although they 
small stones, 'fhey did not need windows, had neither eyes nor ears, hands nor feet, 
for they had no eyes. They did not want rolled up in a ball and went to sleep. Do 
carpets either, for the slime which came you not think they were veuy ch'wer? 


Song -“WHEN THE EARTH WAKES UP IN GLADNESS” 

for Little Children (Cairwcii). 

Game— THE EARTHWORMS 



go; Out - wards, still out ■ wards, W'ith move - inent slow. 


2. Upwards and downwards wc dig, wc dig, 

Working like spades, though we Vc not very big. 

Turning and twisting, both great and small; 

So you sec, children, there 's work for all. 

Directions. — Verse i. Children form one long line as for marching. They hold hands on the shoulders 
of the child in front. Slowly the first child works inwards with a spiral movement, and the other children 
follow. At the word outwards" they follow' the leader, who represents the head of the w'orm, and proceed 
to unwind. 

Verse 2. “ Uf) wards and dow’iiw.'irds " — these movements are made by children, who hold their hands 
together above their heads and pretend to pierce through the earth. At the word “spades" they imitate 
digging. / ‘ turning and twisting " they place hands again on shoulders in front and follow the leader, 

V ho works his way in a wavy direction. 
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:e me ! I orn a worm. 


^ not: kill me. i om very useful. 

^ ^ obout myself. 1 live 

in the earth. I made my own little house. There [curl myself up 
and go to sleep. I must go through a tunnel^to get to my house. 

1 made that tunnel too. Don't you think me clever to do all 
this without hands? Vv'hcn I come out of the eartk 
^ tail in my burrow. I have no eye.^- 

but I con feel when anyone comes near. 

Ho! I know a bird is near. Mr 
Robin ^ ' wants me for his dinner. 

I will I' wriggle back to my nest 

until he- ■ has none. Wfien 1 am , sv 

hungry, I carry dead leaves 

to mv nest, and eat them there. ‘ 


worm. Please do 
am very useful. 


' '» V / ^ 


Robin ^ ' wants me foi 

I will I' wriggle back 

until he-- has gone. V 

hungry, I carry dead t 

to my nest, and eat them there. 


viV 

T ^ 




___.L 


Sometimes I swallow the earth as I creep along, and find good food 
in' it. Then, when I get b the top, 1 cast the earth out of my body: 
Here is a picture of my "cast" Worm casts are 
for flowers and growing plants. My body rs made 
of many rings. Although I have no legs yet each 
ring has some tiny hairs. By these hairs I can^"- '^^ 
4^^^^^^c.reep along. When I like I can draw them in. 


liiiOTmt iSr 


Can you draw the hair on your head in? 
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The Happy Worm. 

t. A worm wriggled out on a warm Spring da^, 

^ - Up to the sunshine 

_ ' :'r ; ■ ’ mak\r]<^ its way, 

Feeling the sunbeoms' 


" through winters night, 
But at last, I know, 


it is Springtime bright ; 

And, though I can’t see, yet I love the warm light/’ 


\ ’I ' . 

■A ^ ^ \ 


3. So now the cold winter has cjone oway^ — _J 

I'll dig the soft earth like a spade all day; 
Turning and twisting , no time for play.’ 


Another poem suitahh.* for rccitalion : — “ Diviiu-* Uij^^ht ’’ — Christina Rossetti. 
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Paper Cutting— WORM IN GRASS 



Paper Folding-SPADE: A DIGGER 
TAKE THE WORM 



Fold as in fiif. i aiul thru foUl 2. Hold F between 
fini>cr and thumb of left liand. Press down middle 
fold with rii^ht hand, and push towards limber and 
thumb of left hand. 

Free-arm Drawing — THRDIE’S 
EREAKEAST 


Clay Modelling— WORM AND 
CASTINGS 



Thin brown madder hir w’onn and sap i^reen for 
tjTa.ss. 


Chalk Drawing WORM THAT WAS 
GLAD TO 13L ALIVL 




Colours as desired. 
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Object Lesson - FROGS AND TADPOLES 


Pkki’Akation. — The teacher must ^^et the 
children to bring frog spawn to school for a 
w(H‘.k or two pr(!vioiis to the lesson. If this 
is kept in glass jars on the classroom window 
ledge, lht‘. children can watch the develop- 
ment of the spawn into tadpoles, and of the 
tadpoles into frogs. If this plan be followed, 
the tadpoles will be in varying stages of 
growth, and tln^reforc suitable for examina- 
tion as each stag^^ is dt!scrihcd. 

Th(i teach(ir should get the childnm to talk 
of the many signs of awakening life: the 
leaf buds have awakened and are beginning- 
to grow; the birds havt^ come hack and 
are building tlK^ir nests; the lUiwly hatched 
chickens are running about the farmyard ; 
and the ilowers are b(‘ginnlng to p(‘Cp above 
the ground. Besides all this, Mrs. I"rog 
has left her winter bed at the bottom of 
the pond and has laid her many eg*gs. 

PKr.sKNTATioN. — (i) Stages of Growth. 
— (z'/) The frog’s eggs can easily be seen on 
any pond near the banks, where they have 
possibly been blown by the wind. They are 
like tiny specks of black surrounded by a 
sort of jelly, which grows until it (the jelly) 
is about the size- of a pea. These jelly 
“balls” cling together in hundreds, so that 
a child can obtain any number of eggs. 

(/j) After about a week the black specks 
lengthen into a head and tail, and now' a 
good deal of wrig^gling- is seen. A mouth 
comes into the luad, but no ears or eyes arc 
to be seen yet. For some time the young 
tadpole i.ats away the jelly which surrounds 
it. Compare chicktai in egg. By and by 
it will have eaten a hole large enough for 
it to waiggle out into the water away from 
its slimy bed. It must be very careful now 
that it has left this protective covering 
which kept A from being eaten — frog spawn 


is too slippery to be; pleasant to birds or 
easily seized by them. 

(r) The young tadpoles now hang to- 
gether by tluar mouths to wa^eds and plants 
in the water. They can be seen in small 
groups nibbling away as if for very life. 
'I'hey arc enabled to do this because their 
mouths have grown hard and their upper 
lips horny. About this time a pair of gills 
appear, one on (‘ach side of the ladpoltr’s 
head. By nutans of these gills the tadpoles 
g<‘t the air out of the water in the same way 
as the fishes. 'I'liis stage in the tadpole’s 
grow'th can be described as “eat, wriggle; 
('-at, wriggle ”. 

((/) The next stage in the development is 
that the tadpole bi'gins to swim. Its eyes 
and ears are b(?ginning to grow', and the 
noseholes can be distinguished. The out- 
w'ard gills shrivel and become covered up. 
The tadpole must now sw\alIow the w'ater 
and send it out through the “cover” after 
taking from it all the air it rn .. 

(c) The hind legs grow out first, long* and 
strong. The front h'gs cannot be seen vttry 
easily for the “cover”, but soon they ap- 
pear, much smaller than the hind ones. 
The gills have now quite disappean*-d, and 
“air bags” — lungs — have taken their place 
It is now' neci^ssary for the frog to coiik' to 
the surface to breathe. Children should be 
shown the need for some object in the water 
which by its raised position allows the young 
frog to put its head above the surface of the 
water. In some cases where children have 
kept young frogs, these latter have been 
drowned because their transformation from 
gilled creatures to lunged animals had not 
been taken into account. 

(/) The tail grows smaller and smaller, 
because it is being sucked in to feed the 
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body of the youni^’ fro^^, wlio does not now 
care for plant food, but bei^ins to look out 
for tiny animals to eat. A\/i . — Unless food 
of this type is put in the receplach‘S for the 
young" frogs, th(W will probably begin to eat 
one another. With the disappearance of the 
tail, the last stage in the development of the 
young frog may be said to be complete. 

(ii) The Frog. — Its head is flat and un- 
protect(‘d, hcncii the lUicessity for th(^ two 
protruding eyes which enable the frog to 
see all round easily. These ey(\s can be 
drawn in at will by the frog. Show children 
th(! reason why this is g-ood. When frog 
swims about th(^ pond this might be full of 
lootlets, tKic. , which would hurt the ey(‘s. 
Th(‘ frog has two flat ears. Again show 
use of these, and their adaptation to frog’s 
mode t)f life. Th(‘. frog’s tongue is covered 
with a sticky substance which is of great 
value in catching insects, flies, &c. The 
tongue is attaclu'd to the front of the 
mouth, .and llKaefore can be darted out to 
Cjiiit(‘. a considerable distance. 

(iiii Habits of the Frog. — It lives on the 
land in summer, and feeds on such prey as 
it cam catch with its tongue, viz. worms, 
flies, and other small insects. The speed 
with which it can dart out its tongue and 
draw it in ag^ain is surprising-. 

It is a very defenceless animal, and there- 
fore always on the alert to see or hear 
enemies. Its long hind legs act as a double 
spring, and allow the frog to leap great dis- 


tances. Let children de.'scribe their games of 
“ leapfrog ”. Its front short legs are used 
to help to cr.am food down its throat. It 
is interesting to see a frog de.al with a 
wriggling worm. The front feet have four 
toes, while the hind feet have five. Tlucse 
five toes are joined together by a skin which 
helps the frog to swim quickly. Comp.are 
duck’s webbed foot. 

In winter the frog cannot find food on the 
land ; worms have gone to their burrows far 
below the hard surface of the fiozcn ground, 
and the flies and insr^cts are dead. It then 
swims to the bottom of a pond, settles itscF 
in the mud, and goes to sleep until the next 
spring. 

Association. — Associate with the wonder- 
ful development of broad green leaves from 
hard brown buds, lovely flowers from small 
dark bulbs, and downy yellow chickens from 
apparently uninteresting white eggs. 

Formulation. — When tadpoles are young 
and unable to take care of themselves, 
Mollutr Nature looks after them just as 
she does the young leaves, flowers, and 
birds. 

Spring is the growing time for all young 
“ children ”. 

The tiny egg of the frog contains the 
young tadpole, and therefore the young 
frog, just as surely as the egg contains the 
baby bird. 

Aim’Lication. — See “ Kind(‘Tgarten Occu- 
pations” and “blackboard Reading”, 


Phonetics 

Part I. — J^xcrcisrs in (n) Breolhing and [b) Tone Control, Part II . — Sounda “t” and “d”. 


(i) (^/) Childnai stand firmly on both feet. 
jst Movement. -Arms upward bi.*nd, chest 
thrown out; innale. 2nd Movement , — Arms 
upward stretch, heels raise; retain breath. 
3rd Movement, — Arms bend, heels sink ; 


brc.'ith retained, .///t Movement , — Arms to 
sides ; breath exhaled. 

(b) “I have brought my violin to school. 
See me play it. Notice how gently I draw 
the bow across the strinjys to make a 
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lons^ sweet note. Now hear me.” Teacher 
makes a lon^ note as evenly as possible. 
“ Now you shall prehuid to liave violins, and 
make them sintf the sanu! note.” If a violin 
is not obtainable, teaeher can chat about the 
violinist at the concert. SIk^ pitches a note 
about “G” for the class to sint;;. 'I'hey hold 
imai^inary instruments with their left hands 
and, slowly drawinj^ rii;ht hand across the. 
strings, they sint;* a long-, sweet, humming 
note. 

“Feel th() top of the desk. 1 low smooth it 
is! Let us try to sing a note as smooth and 
even as tlu^ desk top.” 'Feacher giv('s the 
pitch, and children sing “lab”, “oo”, or 


“ aa ” as they pass their hands slowly 
along. The smoothing action helps to keep 
the volume of tone even. 

“Now hold pencil in left hand and draw 
pointer finger along as yon sing this note.” 
Teacher gives another not('. 

(ii) Sounds “t” and “d” arc* introduced 
by showing live toad or picture of one. 
Children lind first and last sounds in “toad”. 
'Fhey' tell how “t” and “d” an*, made in the 
month. J>y putting fingers to throats they 
contrast the light “t” with the guttural 
“ tl ”. Record of lesson:- Drawing of toad 
markiid /oiu/. 


Number 


Numlxa* 7. 

(i) 'J'eachttr draws an upright oblong’ on 
board and divides it with a liiKi across 
the middle. She prints number-picture () 
in the lower division and i in tlui centre 
of the upper part. (Xuinbta’-picture 6: — 
6 good-sized circh^s massed in with chalk, 
arranged like the dots on a domino.) 1 he 
following figures, printed at the side, show 
the work taken : — 

1 + h - 7 

7—1 =6 

6 + I 

(ii) Another oblong drawn and divided; 
picture 5 in the lower and 2 in the upper 
half. Following exercises are worked from 
the pictures : — 

2 -F 5 = 7 

5 2 = 7 

7 - 5 ^ ^ 

(ili) Ne. t oblong divided in halves; pic- 
tures /\ and 3 printed in lower and upper 


halv(‘s respect "jIv. (^hildren work these 
exercises : — 

3 -f 4 

7 3 

4 -I- a 
7-4 

(iv) Oblong divided into three. Top por- 
tion has 1 large dot in centre; middle, 2 dots; 
and lowest division, picture 4. I'he ;;ccom- 
panying figures show the exercises vdiich 
can be worked from these pictures: — 

14-2 + 44 

2 4- 4 -F I 1 

4 + I , 

-■ + I + I ' 

1+4 + 2 

4 + 2 -I- 1 

(v) Tlie followins^ arc other number-pic- 
tures -obloiij^s tlivideil into three parts — 
with their ri;speetive exercises; — 

(rt) Top division, 2 dots; middle, 2; lowest 
division, 4 — 

2 + 2 + 3] 

2 + 3 + 2 V = 7. 

2 + 2 + 2 ) 
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(A) Top division, 3 dots ; middle, i; lowest 
division, 3-- 

3 + H- 3] 

I + 3 + 3 [ - 7- 
3 + 3+0 

(c) Top division, i dot; middle, 1; lowest 
division, 5 — 

I + 5 + « [ = 7- 
5 + I + >J 


(//) Top division, 3 dots; middle, 3; 1(/West 
division, 2 ■ 

3 H- 3 I- 2\ 

3 + 3 H- 3 [ = 7. 

2 + 2 + 3 i 

All tiu; above rxeixises are worked con- 
cretely with counters, cowrie's, or slicks, and 
then set down on boards or in children’s own 
exercise books. 'I'ln* dots in thi^ nnniber-pic- 
tiires may bi; called ships blown by the wind 
across the sea, kites tossinif in the sky, iKic. 


story- THE FROG I’RINCK 


0 *ice upon a time a beautiful Princess was 
playiiio- vvilh her ball Ix sit’e a pond. It was 
not a ball such as the boys and i^irls play 
with now, but was made of ^-old ; this was 
becausi? she was a kitii^'s dani,diler. She 
threw lh(^ ball hit^^h in the air, then tried 
to catch it, but, to her dismay, il l\‘ll into 
tlui pond and sank out of sii;ht. 'Fhe Prin- 
cess was so sorry to losii her ball, that shc! 
sat down on the edi^’e of the pond and 
sobbed bitlmly. “What are you cryinrjf 
'')r?” asked a ixui^b, croakinij- voice. The 
Princess turned round; but she could see no 
one; so she be.^an to sob aj^aln. “What 
is tb.e matter?” the queer voice asked a^ain. 
Thru the Princess discovered that it was a 
laif^^e fro^ who was speaking- to her. Ilis 
two great bulgijig (!y(!s looked so friendly, 
that she told him about her ball. “Oh, do 
not cry about a little thing like that,” the 
frog said; “if you will give me the reward 
I ask, the ball shall be yours again.” The 
Princess was so glad at the idea of getting 
her ball, that slu; promised the reward with- 
out really listening to what the frog was 
saying. He w j telling her that if he got 
her golden ball she must let him come and 
live in the royal palace with her, and cat 
and drink from the same plate and cup. 


“ Vt!s, yes,” slu! said; “be (■(uick, be quick, 
and find my ball.” 

I he frog jumpetl inlo the water and swam 
to the bottom. Whim hit came to the top 
the Piineess saw that he had her gfolden 
hall. Sh(^ was so delighted to get it back, 
that without waitiiyg to say “'fhank you”, 
she ran back to the ro\al palace. 

“ Wait a minute ! Not so fast !” called the 
frog, who was trying to keep up with Iut. 
The Princess, however, did not hear him, 
but ran in high glee to her room. The frog 
followed as quickly as he could, but it was 
quite dinnia-time when he arrived at the 
home of the heautiful I’rinci'ss. lie went 
straight to the dining-hall, and when the 
waiting-maid opeiual thi' door, he jumped in 
by the side of the Princess. “(.)h!” she 
cried in a disgusted voice. “ flo away! Go 
away!” Hut the frog said, “Von must not 
forget your promise.” Tin* king, who heard 
this, asked what it all meant, so the Prinei'ss 
told him of the reward the frog wanted. 
“A promise is a |)romise,” said the king; 
“and, if a king’s daughter cannot keep her 
word, how can others be truthful?” The 
Princess, who was really a good girl, triixi 
to hide her dislike, and allowed the frog 
to cat from her plate. 
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When the time came for the Princess to a yoiin*:f Prince who was changed Into a 

1^0 to bed, the froj^- followed her to her room. froi;- by a cruel witch. I was to remain a 

She did not ai^ain tell him to for she was froj^^ until some i^a^od maiden should take 
tryini^ very hard to be true to h(‘r word. pity on me. \'ou, dear Princess, have been 

“ Poor froi^!'* she said pilyinf^ly, “come in; kind to me, and to you I owe my chant^e.” 

my room will at least be warmer than a lie then told her of his love for her beauty 

muddy pond.” No sooner had she said and i;-oodness. The Princess, who had 

this, than a wonderful chantfe came over the straij^htway fallen in love, said “ ^'es ” 

fro.t;-. The Princess rubbed her eyes to see when the Prince asked her to marry him. 

if she was dreamini;', for tlnui;, where the As soon as the j^reat weddins^’ preparations 

froi^^ had been, was a handsome younj^ man. could b(‘ inadt^ tlu;y wtue married, and, of 

“Do not be afraid,” he said. “ I am really course, lived happily ever after. 

Anotlior siiilabli* story is “The Stork rainlly" (irimin. 

Song - “l<ROGS” 

-T. Kcailtty Moore’s Child's Soni>' and (ianic Book^ P.irt IV. 


Game— PATH HR FROG AND HIS TADFOLFS 



sit up - on th log. shog! Ult - shog! kor shogl 


2. My Ta(li)oles wrigj^^le all the (kiy. Ker-shoij! ker-shoj^! ker-sho^! 

V'ery soon they ’ll learn to say Ker-shog! ker-shog! kcr-shog! 

3. Some day soon their tails will go. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 

Then their legs begin to grow. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 

4. No'" you sec us Froggies all. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 

Jumping, swimming, great and sm.all. K(rr-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 

Direct fnns for Came. Verse i. A bigger boy is chosen for Father Frog, and sits \vith knees bent and 
hands on Hour in front. He sings verses i and 2. 

Verse 2. The tadpoles— smaller children — wriggle round the pond, which is represented by a circle of 
chiklnai. 

Verse 3. The ponn children sing verse 3, whilst the tadpole children wriggle away. 

Verse 4. Father Frog, and other frogs who have grown from the tadpoles which wriggled about, jump, 
swim, and dive bp<.’'wards and forwards round the pond. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

these frock's ©99s. They are likC/ tiny clots of 
black inside balls of icily. Soon the black 
specks 9row longer^ and become baby tadpoles. Tiey cat 
the jelly, .,- ^ eind wr\(^cjle out for more food. 

What arc ..these tadpoles doin^ ? They are 

eating - 1 water- weeds. > 

The tadpoles have ^ills so they 
can 9et the air out of the water. The . . 

-tadpole seems all head ' "^': 
and tail, until its le^s be^in to 9 row. 

■ Tie liind IG9S come - 

first ; they will cj\ow strong and lon9, 

-SO that the frog can ‘ 

Jump and leap a long way. 

ThiC gills liave gont',and the front •■', •-, ^- 

legs begin to grow. The toil gets -- ' '' 

shorter and shorter, till there is not 


any left. 






.'Tie young fi'og ’ 
has used it up 
^ for food, 

"Kershogl" says Mr. Frog , That fly 
' looks good, I will have him for tea! 
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Froqs a\ School. 


V 1 ? . \v 

/iivi.'.'U l'/- 




Twenty fro^c^ies went to school 
.u ^ Down beside a rushy pool; 


-'V A/W'\l « oesiae a rusny pool; 

1h';« tim?: a^y say. 


First we learn, and then 
we play. 


V".- 'm 


, <r» :> . 7 i r* ‘ 


That is how we keep the rule, 
When we froggies go to school.' 

; Master Bui I -frog, grave and stern, 
Gilled the dosses each in turn: 
Taught them how to learn and strive, 
Showed them how b leap and 
dive. 


From his scat, upon a log, 

He taught them how to say, Kcr-ihogl" 
Also, how to dodge a blow 

From the stones, that bad boys throw. 

Twenty irocjc^les grew up fast : 

Big Togs they became at last: 






Now they sit on other 
Teaching other little frogs. 

G. Cooper. 
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Clay Modelling— TADPOLI'S AND 
KGGS 


Paper Cutting -TADPOLKS AND 
15ULRUS1II-:S 



'fadptilcs cut Iroin hlark tji* brown [Mpcr; rushes 
brown. If these are pasted on a strip of paper, am 
ivaltM' liiu?s ol blnt? jiainlt d, the elTect is ^otnl. 


Paper Folding 

(injund lonn of windmill. .Sec rtnnini^’ lesson. 
Tl • . is rather diHii:iilt, .and will need some praetice. 



The eiij^s are made by rollin'^ betwaaai tips of 
limber and thumb. Palm rollln;;’ not to be allowed. 
Kor tadi)oles a lart^er ball is needed, and one end 
drawn out for tail. MlIiIv eyes and mouth with 
pi leker. 

Brush Work - l^'ROG’S KGrx.S IX POND 



Water, thin blue lines; i^rass, ijreen; and etjgs, 
tl.irk brown. 


Chalk Drawing FROG’S FXFMY 



Water, blue; v^iass, j;rcen; stork, white; Icjjs 
and beak, yellow. 
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Object Lesson — CLOUDS AND RAIN 


I’KiiUARATiON. — The children will by this 
time have realized that spring has indeed 
come; seeds arc ^rowin^; Howcm-s arc 
sprin^nni^ up; and the trees are puttlni^ on 
their new leaf dresses. What is helping this 
^rowintf so much? — I'he spring- weather with 
its warm breezes and soft spring rains, 
which, falling on the hard brown earth, 
cause it to soften, is the chief cause. The 
baby plants are stretching out their root 
fingers; ;ind, feeling the earth moist, are 
beginning to grow. The rain falls in drops. 
Find from the children why this is better 
than one huge downpouring? Let the chil- 
dren describe the pattering raindrops. 

rKLSLNTATioN. — (^/) How thc Water 
Gets up into the Air to make the 
Clouds. — The teacher must boil some water 
over a spirit lamp, and get from thc children 
the fact that it is turning into something 
which “looks like smoke”, and which, rising, 
mixes with the air of the room. Tell chil- 
dren that the sun acts on the waters of the 
earth in a similar way. Fncourage the chil- 
dren to talk rtbout ponds, rivers, and brooks 
which sometimes get dry. How is this? - 
The sun draws the watiT up in such tiny 
drops that we cannot sei! them, yet there are 
so many, that when they all get together 
great clouds are made. The heavier the 
clouds are, the more water vapour they con- 
tain and the darker they look. So dark 
some of them arc, that they hide thc rays of 
the sun. When a cloud hangs heavy and 
’ lack, we know that rain is not far off. 

(If) Why it Falls in Drops of Rain. — 
Thc teacher should again let the water boil, 
and when the vapour rises she should hold a 
cold slate or mirror over it. The vapour 
will condense and form drops of water on 
the slate. This is because the cold slate has 
chilled the partiv,ies of water vapour and 


made them shrink and run together. When 
a cloud meets anything cold, (\g. a hillside, 
the vapour particli's cling together and form 
drops which are loo ht‘a\'y to stay up over- 
head, and must splash down. A cold wind 
coming into contact with a cloud will chill it 
.ind cause rain showers. If there has b(‘en 
any hall within the children’s recolhtetion, 
tin*, teacher can show how tlu'se droj)s of 
rain have been froztui before they could 
reach tluj t‘arlh. 

(c) Why thc Rain is Needed Every- 
where. — 'i'he childriMi will soon see that 
while the rain “ falls on the umbrellas hen.' ”, 
it rains too “on tlu‘, ships at sea”. Ltrt 
children sei'. the good of this. Show how 
countries would siilfer if rain showers wiue 
not tlist ribiited freely. 'Flu* “rain falls all 
around and on fii'lcl and tr(‘('. ”, because the 
wind carries the clouds aiaoss the. sky to 
water one plac(* and tlu.'n another. A hilly 
country is often a w’et one. 'Fhe childien 
will be able to give a ri'ason for ibis. 

(fi) Uses of Rain. -It (leanses i.ie air 
from specks c)f dust and grime. It j^uiiiles 
the atmosphere' of bael gasis. In limes of 
droiignt, fevjT and similar eiiseasi's are more 
prevalent than in wet seasons. 'File, childre'n 
will easily see that just as soap and wat(*r 
W’ash their hands and faces, so tlie ralndrojis 
cleanse the air. 

The rain swills dow'n the roads and streets. 
It cleans the guUe'.rs, and makes the pave- 
ments pleasant to walk upon. 

It cleans the dust from leaves and plants, 
and thus helps them to brejillK; I Ik; pure 
Fresh air. Many plants waniUl choke, if the 
dust were not washed aw'ay from tlu;ir 
“ mouths 

The rain c.arries food and moistun; to tlic 
roots of plants and trees. It softens the 
earth, and thus encourages plants to grovv 
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F.ei cnildrcn tell of the brave snowdrop which 
forced its way throui^’h the hard ground. 

The falling’ showers fill the rivers, ponds, 
reservoirs, &c. They provide water for all 
purposes. Let children picture the condition 
of things in a time of famine -no w'ater for 
domestic purposes, none for drinking; no 
w'ater for the fishes, none for the farmer; 
no w'ater for the engine-driver, none for the 
manufacturer; dry bareness everywhere. 

Association. - 

“ Hilt fur fattiMiin^ rain 

\Vc .sliouKl lia\<: in) nowns; 

Nfvrr a Irafor laid a^aiii 
Hilt for soaking sliowri s. 

N<‘vcr a niati'd bird 

In Hu? rocking trrc'-tops; 

Nrvi;r, indued, a Hock or lu*r<l 
To graze upon lliu Ica-crops. 

I.atnbs so woolly white, 

Slu up the sun-bright leas on, 

They could have no grass to bile 
Hut for rain in scastui. 


\VV' should find no moss 
In the shatlic'st places, 

Find no waving inuadow-grass 
Hied with Viroad white daisies; 

Hut miles of barren sand, 

* With never a son or daut;hter. 

Not a lily on the laud 
Or a lily cui the water." 

~ Chrisiina Russet ft. 

Formulation. — The sun drinks the water 
up from the earth in such tiny drops, that 
they cannot be seen. 

These very tiny drops form clouds. When 
the clotids get chilled the raindrops fall. 
Rain is gootl for ail living things, meti and 
animals as well as plants. 

Application. — See “Kindergarten Occu- 
pations”. Show, if possible, a coloured repro- 
duction of “Stormy Weather”, by Leoi)old 
Rivers, in National Gallery of Rritish Art. 
Let children apply their knouledg-e and de- 
scribe the scene. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Thr Sonfui Part 1 1. — Jixerciscs in Ihcath Control 


^i) “To-day \vc art? going to talk about 
our old friend the wind. We will build his 
name on llit? word-building frame.” Teacher 
pronounces the word “ 00-ind ”, and asks for 
the component sounds. “ You will easily 
remember ‘ w * ” (pronounced “ 00 ”), “ be- 
cause it is the first sound in ‘ wind and, 
lengthened out, it is also the song the wind 
often sings.” Teacher sings “00-00--”, 
and children imitate her. Record of lesson: 
— Drawing of wind - tossctl garments on 
clothes-line, marked “ 7 eind ”, 

(ii) The value of the folio wn'iig exercises 
lies in the fact that the children unconsciously 
inhale deeply befoi singing any of the wind's 
songs. “The wind has many songs; what 
are they?” Children tell how it roars, 


whistles, buzzes, and shrieks. “Now w’e 
will sing some of its songs. I low' the w ind 
W'histlcs!” Lips are drawn back, and breath 
is passed gently through the teeth. “ Hear 
the merry song of the wind.” Teacher trills 
the sound “ r ” to the ascending and descend- 
ing scales. Children imitate her. “ft is 
roaring now' as it tosses the clouds about 
the sky. ‘Ooo’ it roars with a loud blast. 
Then the blast gently quietens dow’^n at 
last.” Children sing loudly at first, but let 
their voices die away towards the end. 
“ Now the w'ind is gentle. It lulls the bird 
babies to sleep and rocks their nest-cradles. 

‘ M-m ' it hums so sw'eetly and softly.” 
Children hum and make rocking movement 
with their arms. 


(0 241 ) 
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Number 


Number 7 continued. 

7 days = week. 

Children say the days of the week, and 
then learn to print them. 

Teacher makes an almanac for tli(^ current 
month wlien the lesson is taken. Supposti 
the Uisson to be i^iven in May, 1910. The 
almanac would be : — 


SiHiduy 

1 

« a! - 

Monfl.Ty 

0 

‘1 flh 1 j -a 

Tuesday 

a ; 

'0 17 j -’4 

Wednesday ... 

4 1 

; ,4 I .3 

Thursday 

.s ! 

12 1 10 i 20 

Friday 

©; 

i.i @1 ^7 

Saturday 

7 j 

.4 1 .. 1 .s 


The children make, an almanac for them- 
selves. They mark any sp(‘cial day of the 
month — holidays, birthday, &:c. Suppose 
the abovai calendar to b(* May Smith’s, who 
has her birthday on 2 May. She will mark 
that date with a rint;’ of n?d - a red-letter day 
for her. A black and purple rin^ round the 
6th and 20th, for tlui death and funer.al of 
Kintj- Mdward Vll, will be a means ol com- 
memoratini;' those (;vi iils. The', days of Whit- 
suntide may all be marked if children have 
holidays. If not, Sunday and Monday only 
are marked with white - “ white Sunday ”,i'^c. 

Kxercises are s^iven on the almanac, such 
as:- What is the date to-day? Siiow mc! 
the 5th, Nell? Tom, come and [)oint to 
next Tuesday’s date. Wdiat is it? It is 
the 51 h to-day. W'ho will show me a week 
on Wedni’sdav? W’hat datii? 


story— THE RAINDROPS THA'P WAN'l'ED BE OF 

SOME usp: 


Two drops of water once lived in the mii^hty 
ocean. Of course there were millions and 
millions of other drops besides, but these 
two were the special raindrops the story is 
about. “Ah!” said the first raindrop, “it 
is ^rand to live in the sea; but I feel so 
small and useless.” “ h-’o do 1,” said the 
other. “ We arc so liny, that we cannot be 
of any value at all.” “Oh yes, we can,” 
said the first raindrop “ Do you not re- 
member those little children sailirif^ in a 
boat over us and sinking" — 

‘ Little drops of water. 

Little g’rains of sand. 

Make the mig-hly ocean 
And the bounteous land'?” 

“That may be true,” said the second rain- 
drop; “but 1 an' ired of tossing- and tum- 
bling-, 'uid pushing and playing- with the 


other raindrops. I want to be of som. ust*. 
I want to work.” “ So do I,” said the other; 
and thi*n they were siltait. 

The strangest thing now happened. They 
felt themselves btang drawn out of the oci^an 
and carried higher and hig:her towards the 
sky. “ Wile re can we be going?” the.y 
asked each other, as they wtail higher than 
ever. “Oh! what is to become of us?” 
they cried, as they went higher still. The 
great warm siin smiled on tliem and said : 
“Do not be afraid; it is 1 who have carried 
you here. You wanted to b(j of some use. 
I have work for you to do; so I took you 
from your ocean home.” Then, when the 
drops were satisfied, he said: “ Look down. 
Do you see that farmer below?” The drops 
of water looked, and saw a man who was 
shading his eyes from the sun and lookuig 
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up anxiously towards the cloud- car ria<(c, 
where the two raindrops were ridiii.t^^ with 
many others. Soon they heard him call 
sadly: “Ah, wife, there is to be no rain 
to-day; tht; cloud is passing. Ah me! the 
harvest will be poor this year; the land is 
parched and dry.” The sun’s face was 
hidden bcdiind a cloud, but he spokt; to the 
two raindrops: “You said you wanted to 
work ; fall down now, and perhaps the others 
will follow you.” Althoui^h it. was such a 
drisidful way to drop, the two were not afraid, 
but toppled over their cloud-carriag^e, and 
“Pit! Pat!” down tlu^}* fell. 

'riui lirst splashed on the farmer’s hand 
and then to the i^round. “Ho, ho! wife,” 
he. shouted, “ the. rain is cominjii'. I felt a 
drop on my hand.” Tlui secoiul drop fell 
into the earth, lower and lower, until it came 


to the root mouths of a droopini^ flower. 
The llower drank in the water thirstily, and 
stood uprij^ht once more. When the other 
raindrops saw their two playmates Hyinj^ 
ihroug’h thi‘, air to the ground, they thoii^’ht 
the ^ame seemed so nice that th(‘y wanted 
to play it too, so down they all fell. The 
happy farmer was deli‘s hted when they c«ame, 
for he knew how much his plants needed 
this showf'r of raindrops. 

“And that was the end of the two rain- 
drops?” Oh dear, no! d'he j^reat warm 
sun carried tliein back ai^ain to the clouds 
to do more work. “How did he carry 
them?” He drew' tluan up with his warm 
breath; tlie first from the j^round, ;ind the 
second through the pi‘tals of a lovely tlower. 
“When*, are th(!y now?” In another cloud- 
carriaire waitini^ to do more work. 


Song— “THE RIV1-:R” 

— Clinics from SonfJi Kcnslniifon (Ciirwoii). 


Game— THE RIVER 



3 

-4 




r — -rr 

- . 1 


. 


I. \Vc 11 



2. Put a bridi;'c across the river, 

W'herc boys ;in<l girls may go, 
And pretty boats a-llo;iting, 
Sailing down below. 


Direct ions , — Verse 1. The river i.s made by two rows of children, who hold h.uids facing each other. 
A good distance bet v. ecu the two rows is required to allow space for fishes, bi^ats, i\:e., to move about. The 
river-children glide a.ong with a smooth motion. Roys and girls representing fishes swim between the rows, 
diving and rising at will. 

Verse 2. A bridge, is made of an opened barrel hoop held above the heads of the rivcr-children, who 
glide underneath. Two boys, who face each other and sit on each other’s feet, are the boats. Ry holding 
arms tightly they can move slowly and gracefully down the river. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


Each flower holds up a dainty cup" to drink 
rain-drops. W& must not <5et cross when it 
IS wet. The rain is qood for all. See the 


, little daisies how" they han^ their heads. Oh! we 

.,y die' Give us rain" they say. 

^ .... I Cn'ikSf-v/. 


\-yji 


The (^rass is hard and dry 
until the rain makes it fresh 
and yreen. 




In the hot days, Mr. Dusty City- Sparrow 
likes to splash in the water and take a bath. 

Old Jim Pull- Hard, the . cab horse. 


Old Jim Pull- hard, the ^ 
says, "Hi- H o! that's my water 
City-Sparrow ducks his head [ 

50^5, "The rain falls for tiny ^ 
well as for big horses ! 

TTe water is mine too. 


Mr. Dusty 
I under -nd 
^ sparrows as 


IT ' /), 


The water is mine too,” says Mother. How could 1 wash 
without the rain?" "The rain falls for me too" soys the 
engine driver. How could I moke the engine go without water ? 
£^5:^. - ■ : ■ ' ~ ■' showers are for me also" 

'yT- feed my fishes without them ? ' 
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It isn't raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any busy working bee 
May find a bed and room . 


Spring Rain. 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It's raining daffodils! 

In ev’ry dimpling drop, I see 

flowers on the hills. 




OtluT poems siiitai)lo for nTllalion : — “How 
Shelley (select a pjirtion). “The Fountain" J. 
l<*nnyson. “ Hiawatha’s Rainbow - Lonj^ffellow. 


Then let us all be happy 
Ah, shame to him who frets! 

It isn't raining rain to me. 

It’s raining violets! 

It’s little thirsty mouths b fill. 

Its buds and blossoms dear; 

It isn’t raining rain, or ill- 
Its raining life and cheer. 

_ Robert Loveman ("siightjy allaeJj4 

Beautiful is the Rain ! Lonj^fellow. “The Cloud" - 
.Lowell. “Rain”-R. L. .Stevenson. “ The Brook 
“Ihc Water Hlooni " — Celia Thaxtcr ir Hook 111 of 
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Paper Cutting OPEN AND CLOSED 
LLMUREI.I.AS 




'mm 


Paper Modelling— WATER TROLUIH 



Fold into qnnitcrs as for a screen. Cut alunt;* 
dotted lines. I’iii !» liehind A, and D behind (.\ 
These form points. When sides of truuich are foMed 
down, make ends of tronj^h by pinnint^ X and Y, and 
V and \V, tojL^ether. 


Clay Modelling — RAIN TUB 



Steps:-- -Circle, cylinder, ends of cylinder narrowed, 
ed^es sharpened, marking’s made with pr’icker — 
garths round made first. 

Brush Work- RAIN SCKNK 


/ 





Ht)nse, brown madder; chimney, ilai k brown; rain 
and clouds, grey. 



Chalk Drawing -GIRL IN RAIN 

Free-arm Drawing — IHJMr 
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Object Lesson— THE WIND 


Preparation. — Last week the children saw 
how the wind carried the clouds across the 
sky and often caused showers of rain. The 
teacher mi^ht draw on blackboard a picture 
of men walkinj:^ against the wind, or clothes 
being’ tossed on a line, birds blown about the 
sky or trees swaying in the wind. This will 
form a fitting’ introduction to the talk. If a 
windy day is chosen, the children can listen 
to the wind, and tell how they can hear it but 
not see it. What else is there that can be 
heard and not seen? — Thunder. Let children 
describe the dilferent songs of the wind - the 
gusty note of the March wind, the gentle 
sound of the night breeze, the t(*aring shriek 
of the storm wind, and the stirring breath of 
the spring air. 

Prksen’I’ation. — (i) What the Wind is. 
— If children cannot see the wind, yet they 
can feel it. 'fhc children are allowed to wave 
their hands about, aud thus make a tiny 
breeze. They may need to be told they have 
niadi! a little wind, i.e. they have made the 
air move. If a child waves a large sheet of 
c<..dboard about, the others can fee.l the air 
m<»\ing. Suppose tlui day is a windy one, 
the teacher can throw a sheet of paper out 
of the wandow. This will rise and fall, and 
twist and twirl, just as the air outside is 
moving, \a\ just as the wind blows it. If a 
paj^er is thrown in tlu; room, it falls to the 
ground without much lluttering. Why is it 
not tosstal about like the paper outside was? 

(ii) How to Tell when the Wind is 
Blowing. — If possible, take the children 
outside and let them tell how they know the 
wind is blowing. The moving clouds, drift- 
ing smoke, twistii g weatluacock, little girls' 
waving curls, strings of bonnets, flying dust, 
and waving flag or flagpole are all indica- 
tions. 1^'ach discovery is in itself fascinating 
if children are encouraged to observe keenly. 


(iii) How to Tell Direction of the Wind. 

— This forms a good oral expression exercise. 
Such phrases as “from behind*’, “to our 
left”, “from the south”, “into the north”, 
&c., are used by the children to denote direc- 
tion. They will think it good fun to see how, 
by turning round, they will get the wind first 
in their faces, then to their backs. How could 
they tell direction of the wind without going 
outside? By means of weather vanes, bang- 
ing doors, rattling windows, flying clouds, 
and bending trees. 

(iv) What Causes the Wind?— When 
air gets warm it rises, and other cold air 
from surrounding parts flows along to take 
its place. Thus the air which gets warm 
is constantly moving, and colder air, too, is 
always in motion day and night. Sometimes 
the movement is so regular that it is not 
noticed, but often it is so violent that a 
mighty noise is heard. 

(v) Uses of the Wind. — (u) The spring 
wind, soft and gcaille, blows the deaf! leaves 
against the trees, where they lie and decay, 
and are turned into material to feed the 
roots. It cleans the earih and purifies the 
:iir. It blows the golden pollen from the 
“lambtail” catkins, and thus causes seed)* 
to grow. It tells the flower siads to begin 
their growing and the birds to begin ihtdr 
building. It brings soft showers to loosen 
the hard earth. 

(/>) The summer wind, soft and gentle 
too, blows the clouds in heaps and causes 
rain. By carrying the clouds it distributes 
the rain. The wind carries gases and im- 
pure air to plants which need them. It fills 
out the sails and drives the. ships along. 

(r) The autumn wind scatters the dead 
leaves from the trees ai d makes a blanket 
of them for the seeds and roots during 
the cold winter. It carries the dandelion 
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and thistle seeds in its arms. Refer to 
dandelion clocks which children “tell the 
time’* by, by making puffs of wind with their 
mouths. It shakes the winged sycamore 
seeds from the branches, hazel nuts from 
the trees, and fruit from the boughs. Let 
children suggest other seeds scattered by 
the wind. 

(^/) The winter wind — rough and boister- 
ous. It changes the raindrops into hail- 
stones. It dries up the roads and lanes 
after a storm. It also turns the mill for the 
miller and grinds his corn. 

Association. — Let children tell of the in- 
fluence the wind has on the clouds and rain. 
Associate with lesson on dispersal of hazel 
catkin pollen by wind. (See previous les- 
sons.) 

Formulation. — The wind cleans the earth. 
It is moving air. It carries the clouds and 


chills them, thus causing rain. It helps 
Mother Nature by scattering flower dust and 
seeds around. The wind is man’s friend — 
it helps him to grow food and prepare it. 
It carries the ships across the seas. 

Application. — - Let children imitate the 
songs of the wind. These form excellent 
training in (a) voice control - O-o-o sung 
0-0 CII> 0 - 0 , gradually increasing in loudness, 
then dying away; (d) breath control — M-m-m 
on a fixed note gives practice in regulating 
breath volume; (c) loosening of throat - 
A-a-a running down scale and up again 
quickly tends to loosen throat. 

For further application see other corre- 
lated lessons following. If obtainable, show 
a coloured copy of “ The Wind on the Wold”, 
by G. H. Mason, A. R.A., National (lallery 
of British Art. Let the children talk about 
the scene freely. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Exercises in (^/) Breathing and (6) Tone Control, Part II. — The Sound 


(i) (a) ist Movement , — Heels raise, arms 
thrust as far back as possible, palms facing 
to front, chest expanded ; inhale through 
nostrils. jnd Movejnent. — Body slightly 
bent forward, arms cross low in front “as 
if to squeeze all air out of lungs ”; exhale 
through open mouth. This exercise is re- 
peated several times; the teacher insists 
upon hearing the breath “go in” and 
“come out”. 

(/;) Children talk freely about the market- 
hall or church-tower clock, and the sound it 
makes as it strikes the hour. “Clan-g! 
Clan-g!” loud at first and then dying away 
to nothing. The children sing the “One-, 
two-, or three-o’clock song” of the clock. 
The .steeple bell rings “ Din-g! Don-g!” As 
children sing thi- hey imitate the pulling 
of the bell-rope. The impetus of the jerky 


pull will give the necessary force to the 
beginning of the sound. 

(ii) From the chat about “Cling, clang! * 
or “ Oing, dong!” teacher leads to the .'•ound 
“ng” at the end of the words. Children 
find its nasal nature by pinching their nosi^s 
as they try to say the sound. 'I'liey tell how 
the sound is made. The tongue and the 
soft palate meet until tluu'e. seems to be no 
room for the breath to come through. It 
passes out down the nostrils. Children feel 
the warm breath on their hands. 

Sentences for reading: — “Cling, clang!” 
rings the bell. “Time for work,” it says. 
Reading and spelling, modelling and sing- 
ing, we like them all. “Ding, dong!” 
sings the bell. “Time for play,” it says. 
Running and jumping, skipping and hiding, 
we like them all. 
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Number 


7 -r I = 7; 7 2 = ; 3 >^ X 2 7. 

General work on Number 7. 

If possible, each child is provided with 7 
cardboard pennies and at least two half- 
pennies. 

By mean of questions, playing at shop- 
ping, &c., the children learn that \(i. can be 
taken away from 7 times. Therefore 
I of anything can be taken from 7 of the 
same kind 7 times. This is what 7 i = 7 
means. Teacher gives exercises on 7 -r i» 
and shows how much shorter and easier 
division is than subtraction. 

Each child has 7^/. 'Feacher tells class 
they are going to find the Irdf of ^d. “All 
take id. from the ^d. How much left? 
Everyone knows the half of sixpence. How 
much? All divide your fv/, into two three- 
pences. Now, what must we do with the 
odd penny?” Children see that to put it 
to one side or the other means ine(|uality. 
They suggest dividing it in two. “ But you 
cannot break a real penny. What then? 

story -HOW 'I'lIH W 

liiarly one morning when all was dark, 
just before the daybreak, the Father of the 
Winds lay sleeping on the hills. At length 
he roused himself and awoke from sh'cp. 
As he turned round to look at his wind 
children, it was like the rumbling of a 
mighty storm. When he spoke his voice 
was loud as the roaring sea. “Wake! my 
children,” he said; “go to your work on 
this great earth. Purify it, and make the 
hearts of the people glad. 'Fhen at night, 
when you are we ry, return to me and I 
will fold you to my bosom.” So away went 
the winds with a rush and a roar to do their 
day’s work. 

“ Whirr-r-r-r, whirr-r-r!” said one, as it 


Change it? — Yes. All change that penny into 
2 halfpence. Now divide the penny. You 
can all tell the half of ^d. now. You do not 
need to say ‘threepence and a ha’penny'; 
say ‘threepence ha'ptMiny’.” 

Jack has 3^^/., but Fed has twice as 
much. How much has Ted? Children 
work it out with cardboard coins. Teacher 
prints ^ 2 “ 7 ^^* 

It rained every day for a week. How 
many days was that? Nan had to ride 
home on the car 7 times. She paid each 
time. How much altogether? Her father 
rode with her. He had to pay twice as much 
each time. How much had he to pay? 

7 pints of water fell in the rain tub. 
Mother filled a pint jug from the tub. How 
often could she do that before the tub was 
empty? 

Rob is a big boy. He cycl 3 /^ miles to 
his work every morning. He cycles back at 
night. How many miles does he ride each 
day? 

IND SPHNT A DAY 

swept over tlu^ sea and cried to the sailors, 
“Awake! awake! It is the day! Sail on, 
the night is gone!” With a putT of its 
mighty breath it swelh'd the sails and sent 
lh(! ships skimming over the waters. The 
sailors said: “ d'he wind is rough, but he 
is our friend. What could we do without 
him?” 

With a whizz-z-z and a whirr-r-r the Wind 
blew towards the land. “ Ho, ho!” it cried, 
as it saw the children going to school; “ now 
for good fun!” It pushed them and pulled 
them, and pulled them and pushed them, 
rullling the little girls* curls and playing 
games with the little boys' caps. Oh, what 
fun it had snatching the hats and caps and 
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tossing them in the air! The children caught 
their breath and laughed: “Oh — oh — the 
wind— oh — is rough, but — oh — we love him!** 
Then the school bell rang, and the Wind 
carried the sound down the road. The little 
children went to their places and sang: 

“ Which way docs the w-ind come? 

Which way docs he g-o? 
lie rides over the water 
And over the snow. 

But how he may come 
Or w hither he goes, 

There 's never a scholar in Kngland that knows.’* 

Was that the end of the Wind’s frolic? Oh 
no! Hang, bang! went the schoolhousc 
door, and the windows rattled and shook. 
The teacher said: “The wind is rough to- 
day, but he makes the air sweet and pure. 
So blow away, Mr. Wind, you are our friend ; 
we all love you.** 

Roaring on and on, the Wind went towards 
the forest. “You proud tall trees, 1*11 make 
you bend your haughty heads!** It cuffed 
them until they bowed and swayed. The 
little birds in the nests cried : ‘‘ Cheep, cheep! 
dear Mother; who is rocking our cradles?** 
— “ It is the Wind, my birdlings, the strong 
and mighty Wind.’* “Will he not blow us 
away?” — “Oh no! When birdlings learn 
to fly, and summer is over, he carries them 
in his arms far, far across the sea.” “We 
are afraid; will he not blow us about the 
sky?” — “That will but make your wings 
stronger.’* “Mother, teach us to fly.** 

Gaily the Wind whisked away to the wind- 
mill. “Blow, blow,” said the miller, “and 
turn my mill ; its arms have long been stand- 
ing still.’* So with a long and steady blow 
the Wind turned the arms of the mill round 
and round. The grindstone groaned: “ Oh, 
now I must work — Mr. Wind is about, I 
hear, oh-h-h dear!” But the miller only 
rubbed his hands and said: “No more 1*11 


sing ‘ I care for nobody, no, not I, and 
nobody cares for me!* The Wind is my 
friend, for he makes my mill go. I care for 
him; he cares for me.** The miller’s wife 
saw the arms go round, and hung out her 
clothes, saying: “Good Wind, blow hard, 
and dry them soon.** Then the Wind tossed 
them and twisted them so much that they 
would have flown away like white birds had 
not the pegs held them fast. 

“ Ho, ho!** cried the Wind, “where shall 
I go now*? My day will soon be done.” It 
scattered the smok(i about the sky ami sent 
the clouds scudding along. It turned the 
weathercock, until the squeaking made the 
people look up and say: “The wind blows 
east! No, west! No, north!” 'fhey could 
not tell which way the Wind blew, for the 
playful Wind scarcely knew itself. By and 
by the wind grew tired of play and sang its 
evening song. “ M-m-m ** it hummed round 
the home of a fisherman. In the cottage it 
saw the fisherman’s wife with her babe on 
her knee, rocking it to sleep, as she sang: 

“Sweet .Hnd low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western se;i ; 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea. 

Over the rolling waters go; 

(.’•>»ne from the dying moon and blow, 

Blow him ;ig;iin to me, 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps.*' 

So the Wind breathed in the sails of the 
fisherman’s ship and carried it gently back 
to land ag’ain. 

And now the night had come. The Wind 
stepped lightly on the dewy grass, rocked 
the birdlings to sleep, and then gathered 
itself together. With a drowsy “M-m-m” 
it flew upwards and upwards, back to the 
bosom of the h'ather of the Winds. Here 
it slept with the other wind children until 
another day should dawn. 


Other stories:- . “Wind, Sun, and the Traveller” — ^sop. “Story of the Wind" — Andersen 

(Adapted k 3. Ulysses and the Winds.” 
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Song— “I SAW YOU TOSS THE KITES ON HIGH” 

-Sun^s for Little Children (Curwcii). 


Game— THE WIND THAT BLOWS IS BEST 



0 


. f-y 


0- 

V- 


Jig 




nil iIk* cold North Wind, )ou know, tl cold North Wind, yi u 



bring rt)ld win • Icr's ami miow, coKl 





:f-0 

l-7_ [if.. 
i« and 



Cold North Wind, 



our f.i So 






ho. 


blow, ho. 


liol” 


z, “ I ;iin thn winil lli.il brings the rain, tlie wliul that brinies the r.iln, 
I thaw the iVo/eii pond attain, I thaw the ice aj;.iin.’’ 

“ Warm soi't >\ind, we love you; you make the llowers i;ro\v. 

So blow, lio, ho! So blow, ho, ho! So bhnv, ho, ho! " 


Directions , — Verse i. Si-veral children represent int^ the cold nortli wind run round the riiii,*- and, W’avint; 
their arms, blow with their mouths. The other cliililreii pretend to shiver and, twirling; their lingers, make 
imaginary snowllakes. They rub their cheeks, and hold out their hands as it’ welcoming the cold wiml. 

Verse 2, Cold wind goes moaning away, and the warm thaw wind comes in the ring gently and calmly. 
The ring-children kneel and hold up their faces as if they were tlowers waiting for the rain. At the same 
time they make the pattering noise of the rain with their hands. Towards the end of the verse they all stand 
upright as if quite refreshed. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

BoO“00 ! lam the Spring Wind. What fun I have! 

I blow the smok< 
about the sky, 









Z' 



and make the clouds scud along. ^ (5^ 
Tom Smith likes me; 1 
fly his kite. 

6ut his sister Nell ‘ 

does not like ^ me when I toss her curls and steal ' 

her bonnet. 






Boo-oo! I am busy now; 
I have oil the clothes 
to dry. It is 

washing day. 


Then I must turn Mr. i 

Brown's mill and help to <^rind his corn. 

Which way am I blowing now 
Be quick and shut the door 
/ or I shall make it ban^. 
Boo-oo* I must qo now* to 


r ) 



^^^the sea and helf? the 
sailors. How I love to fill 
out the sails! Boo-oo.* 


'c--- 
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Daybreak.' 



A wind came up 
out of the sea, 
And said, "O mists, 
make room for me" 


It hailed the ships, and cried, "Sail on 
mariners, the night is gone" 


And hurried landward far away 
Cryirig, "Awake! it is the day." 



It touched the wood bird's 
folded wing. 

And said, "O bird, awake 
and sing." 

_ Lon^fcllo\A4 



It said unto the forest, 
5 hou 1 1 

Hang all your leafy 
banners out." 



Othof poems siiil hie tor iv( italion i. “Windy Nii,dits" — R. L. Stevenson, j. “ Mareh ” — W*)rds- 
worfh. 3. “How 111 Wind l>lows ” — Rook II, Jsiarkic'^i Mmlcl Kraiiers. 4. “ 1 lie Wind in a Frolic” (to 
be n;ad to children ) — Model Poetry Hooks Jor Injunt Sihool (Rlackic)* .S* ** 1 he Wind CMiristina Rossetti. 
t>. “The i\i>;ht W"ind -Eni^ene Field. 7. “The Sick Wind” — llaniish Hendry in Hed Apple and Silver 
Hells (Hlackie). 8. “ The Wind and the Moon ” — (ico. Mac Donald. 9. “ The Weathercock’s Complaint " — 
Century Reader 1 (Blackic). 
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Paper Cutting WIND, SUN, AND 
TRAVEI.LER 



One portion of class makes the j^reeii hill, another 
the brown trees, and the remainder the traveller, 
'J'he best specimens, if mounted, will form a long" and 
elfcctive border. 


Paper Folding -WINDMILL 



hVoiit. Back V’iew. 


Free-arm Drawing— WKATHER VANE 



Clay Modelling— KITE 



Brush Work— VVKATMKRCOCK 



We iMiercock, brown madder; tail, comb, points 
of compass, and church spire, Vandyke brown. 


Chalk Drawing 



Clothes and line, white; pegs and posts, reel 
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‘ 1 hear the FCohofs throu^;h the mountain throng, 
The W’iiitls come ti> me tVoin the fieKN of ^lccl) 
Anti all the earth Is gay; 
l.antl and Sr.i 

(live themselves up to jollity. 

And with the heart of May 
Doth c\ery llcast keep holiday/ 


*'Oh evil dayl if 1 were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 

This sweet May im»rning 
And the children are pulling 
()»j every side. 

In a thousand valleys far ami wide, 

Errsh fltiuers; while tin* sun .shines warm. 

And ihe babe leaps up on his Mother's nrin." 

ir. 



Ccnlyal Idea : 


“laJLNKSS OF l.IFR” 


j How Srods (irow. 

(jKowinij; liMic - f.iimbkins ;ui(i Sliccp. 

I Caterpillars. 

{ The Sun and Iiis Work. 
'Frees. 

Pfkfect Life The Dandelion. 

Hutlercup. 
v Hecs. 


In the Country. 
Cow and Horse. 


Off for the Holidays'! 


The Seaside. 
'Fhc Sea and 


Ships. 


The 'Frain. 

{ The Railway Station. 



SUMMER PERIOD 

Object Lesson-IIOW SKKDS GROW 


I’kkimkation. -The chid' value of this 
lesson lies in the fact that the children 
ol)sin*v(^ for tlu'inselves the actual develop- 
ment of the seeds. f'or ab(jiit a fortnight 
or thnat weeks before the lesson they should 
set wheat, peas, or beans, aceordini,^ to the 
kind of setsl chosen for that lesson. On 
several succeed in *4' days new seeds should 
be planted in order to provide specimttns 
representiiii^" different slaves of i^rowth. If 
.1 keen inler(*st has been aronsetl durini^ the 
development of thesi* seeds, there will be no 
otluM* [Jieparalion of the children’s minds 
necessary. 

Distribute dry beans to the class, and let 
the childiaMi express their ideas freely. Most 
of them will remember sceins;- mother shell 
beans for the dinner. They will descril.)e 
the smooth, liard, shiny skin, aiul the mark 
on tlu', edi^e of bean. What is this? 

PKiiSKMWTiox. - (i) What the Bean is. 

— ITovide each child with a bean which has 
been soakini;- somii hours in water. It will 
be observed that Uu! skin has become soft, 
wrinkled, and loose, and that the bean is 
larger than it was when dry. Allow chil- 
driMi to remove the skin carefully with a pin. 
They will find: — i. A small projection of 
(ceil) w 


oiu! side of the be an. 7'his is the be£»innin" 
of the root. 2. 'I'he bean divides easily into 
two thick leaves. 3. Inside; tin; two halves 
of lieaii is a liny plant. 4. 'The plant has 
alrejidy two small folded le.aves waitinj^- to 
open out. 7'ht‘se leav(*s an; not green. 
Why? Compare young’ plant leaves seen 
in si'ction of bulbs. 'Phe b(‘an is a sicd 
containing a young plant. 

(ii) Examination of Beans which have 
been Soaking Six or Seven Days. -7"he 
coat bursts because the bean has swollen. 
Why has it swollen? 'I'he two halves be- 
gin to divide; these halves are the seetl 
Ieavr*s. The root grows out, and after- 
wartls a sin.ill sluiot appears iietween the 
two thick leaves. 

Tfor/^ of the Seed Leaves. I hese provide 
fooil for the tiny plants until the roots can 
get it from the earth and the leaves from the 
air. Com[)are “cupboard leaves” of the 
bulb, or inside of hen’s eg-g. 

(iii) Stages of Development. — l.et the 
children examine spc'cimens which have been 
planted two or thriu; weeks. 

(a) The small true leaves open slightly and 
beg^iii to turn a deeper green. Why? The 
root grows stronger and sends slender 
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fint'crs out. The bean lies on its side until 
the stem is slronj:^' cnout^h to support the 
two seed leaves in the air. These leaves 
arc; neither so bij^ nor so heavy now. 
Why? 

(/;) The seed leaves arc not shaped like the 
true leaves. Tliey {^row thinner and shrivel 
up. All the food has been taken out of them 
by the youni,*- plant. In time the brown, 
withered, seed leaves drop off — their work 
is done. The plant can now look after 
itself. 

(r) A new bud appears between the two 
lieart-shaped leaves at the top of the stem. 

(iv) How the Plant Lives. — It eats, 
drinks, and breathes by means of its roots, 
stem, and leaves. Compare childnai’s 
mouths. The roots, besides bringing food 
from the ground, hold the plant firmly in 
its place. The st(;m is like a pipe for 
carrying sap to the leaves and (afti;rwards) 
ihe flowers and fruit. The leaves cat and 
breathe by means of hundreds of minute 
mouths, which are mostly on the under 
side. 

Association. — Compare the life of the 
young bean plant with that of the chicken 
(sec Spring Scheme). If the teacher wishes 
she can associate equally well with bulbs or 
tadpoles. 

1. The bean plant comes from a seed. — 
The chicken comes from an egg. 

2. The bi;an seed is a storehouse full of 
food for the baby plant inside. — The egg is 
full of food for the chicken inside it. 

3. The skin coat protects the bean plant. 
“The shell protects the growing chicken. 

The bean plant does not g*row all at 
once; one day it peeps above the ground. - 
The chicken, when ready, breaks the shell 
and steps out into the world. 

5. The bean plant needs care, warmth, 
and water. — The chicken needs warmth and 
care, or it cannot be hatched. 

6. In ‘hne ^hc plant will blossom and 


bear seeds like the one it grew from. — The 
chicken will grow into a hen and lay eggs 
like the one in which it was born. 

Formulation.— The bean is a seed. It 
has a baby plant inside which needs caring 
for. The seed leaves an; like a mother 
feeding and protecting her young until they 
are able to feed thi;mselves. The roots grow 
first to find food lor the stem and leaves. 
When the work of the seed leaves is done, 
they drop off. 'fhe bean plant needs air, 
warmth, and food. 

Ai'PLICATion. — Line a saucer with flannel, 
;ind let children plant mustard seed on it. 
They must see that the flannel is kept moist, 
and keep a record with chalk and brown 
pap(;r of the stages of growth. The teacher 
might also fill a glass jar with water and 
tie some coarse flannel across the mouth. 
If peas or bc*ans are put on this flannel they 
will, under ordinary conditions of warmth 
and moisture, push out their roots through 
the threads into the water below. In the 
writer’s experienct; the babies’ room not only 
had lovely pea flowers on a plant grown in 
this way, but a liny pea pod mad(; its ap- 
pearance, to the keen delight of the little 
ones. The same year another teaeher set 
linseed in tlu; pores of a sponge, which was 
kept in the mouth of a glass jam jar full of 
water. 'I'he result was a cluster of slender 
green stems bearing beautiful blue flax 
llowcrs. Zinc trays filled with damp .saw- 
dust are admirable for natun; observation. 
The blaekljoard drawings for this week were 
made from a plant growing under these 
conditions. 

If wheat has formed the basis of the 
lesson, and corn has been planted by the 
children, the teacher can apply that portion 
of Longfellow’s llia'ivulha^ beginning — 

** Day by clay did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it; . . . 

Till at leni^fth a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, • . •** 
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Phonetics 

Part I. — Braiihinji^ mtd Vowel Sound Exercises, Part II. — Vowels wil/i Tenninal ‘‘e”. 


(i) The ;Lsecndinj^ scale -about C major - 
is played on the piano while children breathe 
in deeply. As the eij^hth note, or upper 
doh, is beini^ struck, children sin<;- a lon^ 
sustaiiu‘d note to “a” (as in “came”). 
Teaclier plays the descendini^ scale while 
children inhale. When lower doh is reached 
lh(^y sini^ anotluT even note to the same 
sound. The other loni^ vowel sounds ‘*e” 
(as in “these”), “i” (as in “like”), “o” 
(as in “hole”), and “u” (as in “blue”) anj 
treattaJ similarly. Teacher varic's the ktiys, 
but keeps them within easy raiij^^^e of the 
children’s voici^s. 

(ii) TeachtM' points to a word containing- 
a long' vowel sound anil the terminal “ e ”, 
e.g-. “hole”. Pefore the children have time 
to mispronounce it by g'iviiig it the short 
vowel sound, she says, “Stop! see what is 
at the end of the word. ‘ e Ms a funny little 
fellow; he stands there saying nothing, but 
working all the time. ‘ What does he do?’ 
He makes the short vowel before him into a 


long vowel. Thac is, he makes this letter ” 
(pointing to “ o ”), “ say ‘ o ’ instead of ‘o’ ” 
(pronounced as in “pot”). Children sug- 
gest colour of chalk to use for printing this 
silent Icttiu- “ e ”. 'fhey may choose yellow, 
“like the softly falling leaves”, or grey, 
“like the timid quiet mouse”. Whenever 
the combination of the long vowid sound 
with terminal “e” occurs, this device of 
coloured chalk is used. In time children find 
it unnecessary. Teachi'i* exercises children 
in the efTect of the final “e” on the vowel i» 
the following manner : — Print “bit” on board. 
Children say it. She adds “e”; children say 
it now. Prints “hat”; adds “ e ”, i^c. 

Sentences for rifading after the foregoing 
drill : — 

“ P^te, thi’sc arc bean seeds. See the 
baby plants safe ins/dc. I wonder how they 
came in their snug little hiancs! Whim it is 
f/nc they will wake and vise. They will 
make a hide in the sod. Kate will I/ke to 
sec the wind make their leaves shake.” 


Number 


Number S. 

The figures and signs below show the 
various exercises that are taken. Each 
exercise is done by the children with actual 
objects, such as cowries and counters, before 
the figures are set down in the forms given 
below. The children draw all the number- 
pictures for the following exercises in their 
books of squared paper or on loose sheets. 
Small marks with brown crayon represent 
seeds well. A specimen question is given 
at the beginning of each series of exercises 
to show how the lesson is connected with 
the nature lesson. 

(^/) 7 red poppy seeds and i white poppy 
seed were set in a garden. How many seeds? 


7 + 1 

6 h 2 

8- r , 

8 - 2 

I + 7 - 8 

2 + 

8 - 7 .. I 

5 + 3 - « 

8 — (j 

« - ^ 5 

4 + 4 

8 

«-4 

Sarah had 3 [)lan 

t pots. 


She planted 
I bean seed in the first, 2 in the second, and 
5 in the third. How many altog’ether? 


1 'h 2 + s 

2 + 5+1 

5+1 + - 
5 + - + I 
2 + 1+5 
I + $ + ^J 


^ 8 . 


1 + 3 + 4' 

3 + 4 + i 

4 + 1 + 3 I 
4 + 3 + I ‘ 
3+1+4 
1+4 + 3 - 


- 8 . 
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(c) Mr. Brown let S seeds fall on the 
g^arden [)ath. A bird Hew away with i in 
its beak. How often could it do that? 

8— I — I — i — i — I — I — I — I = o 
8 I = S 
1X8 = 8 
8X1=8 

(r/) Jack Kay had 8 peas. lie shot them, 

Story -WHAT IS THE 

I once was a tiny seed. For a long;" time 
1 slept in the dark earth; perhaps I should 
never have wakened hatl not a little voice 
said, “ (irow towards the light, grow to- 
wards the light.” My coat was so tight and 
warm, and my brown bed so cosy, that I 
wished to stay as I was for ever. Why 
should 1 climb upwards towards the sun- 
shine when Mother ICarth was keeping me 
so snug-? “What is the use of growing? 
It is far b(ttter to sleep and rest,” 1 said. 

I felt something stir inside me, and the voice 
said again, “Grow towards the light; sleep- 
ing time is over; work and grow,” I began 
to feel so strong, that soon I burst through 
my tight coat and put out my sprout hands. 
How 1 worked my way through the earth! 
My roots crept down, down, and my shoot 
fingers climbed up, up. At last I reached 
tile light and saw the beautiful world. I 
opened my petals and found 1 was a pale 
yellow primrose. Ah ! growing was of some 
us(! after all. 

There wt;re many other primroses grow- 
ing with me, so I was not at all lonely. 
Indeed, we had some merry limes together. 
We played at hide-and-seek with the .sun- 
beams all day, and at night the moon smiled 
kindly down on us. The little stars whis- 
pered in our dreams and called us “star 
babies”. Alas, those happy times came to 
an end, for one iiiorning we heard a voice 
say, “Pf-mros s? Yes; take as many as 


2 at a time, out of his peashooter. How 
many shots had he? 

8— 2 — 2 — 2 — 2 = o 
8 2 = 4 
2x4 = 8 
8 — 4 — 4 — 

8 4 = 2 
4X2 = 8 

USE OF GROWING? 

you please.” Before we had time to send 
a message to the stars, or even say good- 
bye to the sunb(;ams, our slender stems 
were snipped, and we were tossed into a 
basket. 

How long I lay in the baskid I do not 
know. It was lucky I was on llu^ top, or I 
should have died. 1 am sure I must have 
fallen asleep, for when I awoke I found my- 
self tied in a bunch with some of the otlua 
primroses. Where was 1? Insti‘ad of the 
fresh green fields, there were rows of gr(‘at 
black buildings; instead of the song of the 
birds, there was the din of the street cars; 
and instead of the hum of the bees, there 
was a rattle like thunder from the cabs and 
carts. I was in a llower-seller’s basket! 1 
thought of my cool, shady honu*. and bent 
my he«ad to cry. This was unfortunate, for 
the flower -seller, thinking I was withering, 
picked up the bunch 1 was in and shook us 
so hard that our heads nearly danced otT. 
“Sweet primroses!” he cried. “Penny a 
bunch, lady,” and we were bought by a 
sweet-faced woman wdio was passing by. 

I think I must have fainted then, I was 
so thirsty, and the hot sun ‘had scorched 
my poor aching h(*ad. Wlum I revived 1 
found myself standing with the others in a 
bowl of clear cool water. I had not tasted 
water since those dreadful scissors cut my 
stem, so you may be sure I drank very 
gladly. Soon I was strong enough to lift 
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Sri 


up my head and look around. I was in a 
bright room which had a row of tiny while 
lK*ds down each sidi^. “ 'I'liis, at least, is 
b(*tter than tlie dusty streets,” 1 said to my- 
self; but just then I hearil a low cry of i)ain 
from one of the beds. I knew that 1 was in 
a hospital ward. 

“Nurse,” a weak vol('e said, “shall I 
never walk ai^ain? Shall I never run in the 
fie-lds and see the sweet primroses ai^ain?” 

Other storifs : i. “ h'ivjt Peas in a Potl 
Straw, the Cnal, and tin- th an (irinnn. 

.S- 


and the small voice ended in a sob. The 
little sutVerer turned his head on the pillow 
and caught sii;ht of nu; slandin^- there. He 
j^-ave a cry of joy ami cla|)ped his tiny hands 
toi^ether. Thiai, whiai tluj nurse put me in 
his hand, lu; kissed my yellow ])et:ils .i^ain 
and aj^ain, and pri'ssed my pale face ai^ainst 
his own white ch<‘(‘ks. 

I knew thtai what was the use of i^row- 
iiii;-. 


-Ilaiis Andi‘rs«*n. j. “Jafkainl tint beanstalk ". ^ “The 

• 1 . “Appl e-seetl John” Jilittkics Model Rcitders^ Itnok 1. 


Songs I. “IF [ WERE BUT A SEED” 

— Pradicid 'I'l'iiclu r^ J''b'» 

2. “WE la.OlKUl THE FIELDS AND SCATTER I'lII-: 
(KjOD seed on Till': I.AND” 

'To Iji- tduint in almost any Hymnal. 


Game -THE CROWING SEEDS 



p 

4 - 



are s«'i-<ls far 



out of 



-4- 

4 


■.iT'J 


dark homr.s 'f Is 



I - \\a\.s iil.Lilit; Hut 






far 



dilius tlic sun, Wc’ll 


mb li) 


him, 




j. DrinkinjL*' in the soft sj)rini4' rain, 

Ah! last ash;«.-p too hant;' wo- 'v<? Iain; 
Onr <.-a]L^cr fini;i“rs stn trhiin;- out - 
Hurrah, at last we iook ahout! 


3 . Lovi'ly wenid, ifwi-’d hut known 

N'ou wri r hair so fair, w»‘ wouKl havr _t;rown, 
Ami hnrrii-d on onr In-sh ^rrr-n ilrnss, 

'I'o h-(-l tin- smishiin.-’s soft »’arf.‘ss. 


DIrei lions . — I’ersr i. d'ln- sc-lhI chihlitMi hiid<ih-d loi;vther, oroiirh on tin* j^ronnd with cyrs shut and 
hrarls briit. At W(n'ds “shines tin? sun" they hold faci-s up, hut still with t-y«‘s chjstd, as it in search of 
the li^ht. 

Verse 2. The rain children make the pattering* souiul of rain with their lingers, whilst the seed children 
open anil close their mouths as if drinking. Fingers, hands, and arms stretch ahout, until at last, standing 
on tiptoe, the sprouting plant children ga/c eagLuly around. 

Verse 3. All stand in attitudes representing dilfereiit flowers, e.g. one child hangs head for hhiehell, 
another holds up face for daisy, 'fhe rain children siihslitute the third pi-rsimal pronoun fer the first. For 
example; “ Lovely world, if they'd hut known . . . they w'ould have grown," Ucc. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 




Only a bean 
am a seed waiting 
shell, 
sprout ? 

the baby plant 



to eat! I am more than Lhat^ I 

to qrow. Please, take off my 

Can you see the tiny root \ ^ ready to 
Open my two thick leaves and see 


ins id 


will not say, Only 



me in soi 


bean to eat !’ 


then 


you 


We have 
We set it 
split- the 
root be^an 



a bean plant growing in our classroom, 
in damp sawdust. At first the shell 
bean (^rew so big. Then a tiny 
lb wanted to find food for 


to ^row. 
little plant. 


the hungry 

-The food In the two thick 
leaves was getting done. ^ 3 

Next, a tiny green 



shoot 


peeped between the two thick leaves. 

It grew so strong that it lifted its head in the 
air, and held up the seed leaves too. 
These leaves grew thinner and thinner, until, one 
day, they fell off. Their work was done. 
5ome day a pretty bean flower will grow. 
^/.'T^fV^When it dies, a bean pod come in its place. 
/ Do you know the story of Jack and the 






you 
Beanstalk ? 
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Ths Seed Child. (Flax Flower} 



Two little vSeed-children , huddled together 
Down in the dark earth below, 

Be^an to be restleii end then wonder whether 
It was time to begin to grow. 


Said one, I will put out my rootlebi 
this minute, 

And you do the same, little brother." 
This pushing and growing _ I see 
nothing in it , 

l.mean to stay here" said the other. 




Gropin<^ and climbing 
each minute, each hour, 
The seed-child at last 
showed . her head . 

TTiere, kissed by the sunshine. 

a pretty blue flower. 

I'm glad that I hurried,” 
she said. 



Othor poems suitable for recitation: — i. “ Haby Seed Song-”- K. Ncsbit, in Book I of AVarJi'/ys A/ot/rl 
Invaders, 2. “Asleep”- Geoige MacDonald, in Book 11 of JHackic's Model Readers, 3. “Sow, Sew, and 
— Rosa Graham (u.sc verse 1). 4. *' ‘ Little by Little’ an Acorn Said.” 5. “ Waiting to Grow ’ Rciiia- 

(tons for the Infant School^ by M. Riach (Blackic). 
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TIkvso in.'iy be cut in wliite p.'iper and coloured The steps for the iiiodellint;- of plant pot are : - 
during’ the brush -Wiirk lesson. They should be Circle, cylinder, one entl of cylinder narrowed, riiii 
copied from actual specimens. round top workc'd into shape, ring round pot made 

with side of pricker or pin. 


Paper Folding BOX FOR SEEDS 

(See Spring Scheme l^ox for Crocuses) or Basket 
for Flowers. 



Free-arm Drawing -BEAN SEED- 
LEAVES (OPEN) 



Brush Work SPROUTINCi 1B:AN OK 
BEAN FLOWliR 



Colours: —Bean, Vandyke brown with a little green 
mixed; plant, heaves green ; sprouting root, yellow; 
bean llower, brown madder mixed with a little scarlet. 

Chalk Drawing- MUSTARD SEEDS 
(iROWING 



If there are none of these seeds growing in the 
classroom, the children must draw beans or peas 
gi\)wing on llannel. 
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Object Lesson — LAMBKINS AND SHEEP 


If possible, the apparatus sliouUl ineliide 
model of a sheep or lamb, some wool, a 
pair of shears, a picture of sht‘(‘p washintj^ 
and shearinj^. A coloured reproduction of 
“Sheep Washing in Sussex”, painted by 
J. Aumonier, R.l., and now in tlie National 
(lallery of Hritish Art, would b(! an excellent 
illustration. Hlackboard drawiiii^* of sheep 
resting" in meadows with their youngf skip- 
ping* about them should be Indore tlu* class. 

Rrkpakation. — 'I he cold winter winds are 
nearly over and and the sun is nearing* 

his full strength. The ('aith is responding* 
to th(! “growing* weather” the children 
heard about last W(‘ek, and the grass is 
growing fn'sh and gn'eii. iMother Naturci 
is ready to receive; the young ot* e\'(‘ry kiiul. 
'I'lu; birdlings are enjoying the warmth and 
b(‘auty of this tinn; of tlu; year. 'I hey are. 
not the only “children” of tin* open air. 
“ May brings Hocks of ]a*elty Iambs, skip- 
ping by their fleecy <lams.” (Iiildren ('an 
repeat this and give; their own ideas as to its 
meaning. Kxplain “fleecy” nnd “dams”. 
Why were not the lambs born at Cdiristmas? 
'J'hen they would have died of cold and j)os- 
sibly starvation. Now the air is Avarni and 
kind, it does not matter that they have to 
stay out all day and nig^ht. Now tlu; grass 
is tender and green, and g^ives rich meals to 
the mother sheep, so that she in turn may 
nourish her young. 

PKi:sKNTAri(L\. — (i) Appearance. — I.et 
Jie children d(‘scribe a tiny lamb they hav(; 
seen and compare its si/e with that of the 
ewe. The children will h.a\e noticed its 
pretty face with eyes timid and startled. Its 
long legs are stiT shaky and weak, and its 
wool is short and soft. Compare the down 
on the chicken’s body, and contrast the lamb- 
kin’s coat with the sheep’s thick fleece. 

The sheep’s foot is shapeii like that of the 


c(3w. It has four toes, but the two back 
ones are ne\ er us(‘d ; they are too high on 
the leg. dhe two lurge toes in front are 
covered with a horny case. 'The whole hoof 
seems to be split or cleft in two, and so is 
calk'd “cloven”. Make a chalk drawing of 
the hoof, and ask children why the foot of 
the slu'i'p is not soft and tt'iidi'i* like ours. 

(ii) Habits. — 'Tin; young lamb is easily 
frightt'iual, and will run to its mother if evtai 
a child attianpts to touch it. 'The (‘W(; is very 
timid where lu'r young arc; not conC('.rncd, 
and will not willingly come lU'ar any person. 

J'he sheep sk't'ps outside all night and in 
all kinds of wi'alher with her young by her 
side. Compari; tln^ chi('k(*ns which sleep 
under tln.ir mother’s wing, Sometinuis dur- 
ing violent storms the slu'C'p are put into 
a pi'll. A cojiy of such a pii tun; as Joseph 
h'ai (|nharsoii’s “The joyless Winter Day” 
will di'scribi' b(;lter than any words the 
desolate days thi; sheep oftim have to en- 
dur(;. 'I'his pictun;, which is in the National 
(jalk'ry of Hritish Art, de[)icts a n(.ick of 
sheep in thi; drifting snow. Their faithful 
shepherd, w ith his tw*o dogs, stands shivering 
in tin; rude shelter afforded by a low^ snow- 
covered wall which scarcely breaks the force 
of the bli/zard. 

The sheep chews cud. Get the children 
to describe the way in which the sheep eats. 
It breaks off the grass with its low'ia* front 
te.eth and nppi r lip. 'i'his grass is swal- 
lowed and, without waiting^, the sheep 
swallows more and more. After a time it 
lies down; tlu; children might think the 
slu.'Cp is r(‘sting, but this is not so. If they 
have watched the slu;ei)’s mouth they will 
have seen it move. The grass the sheep 
swallowed was only swallow'ed and not 
(‘aten. The sheep did not chew’^ it at all, 
but drojiped it int(j a stomach called a 
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paunch. When this paunch is full, in some 
wonderful way some of the j^rass comes 
back into the mouth to be chewed. The 
sheep uses its back teeth for this purpose. 
Compare the difl'erent use of children’s back 
and front teeth. Show a chalk drawing- of 
the side view of a sheep’s teeth. When the 
grass is chewed it is ready to be swallowed 
linally. Contrast the dilferent way in which 
children eat their food from that of the 
sheep. The former chew the food before 
they swallow it; the latter swallows and 
afterwards chews its food. 

The sheep loves her young. Let children 
tell how, when the old ewe calls “ Haa ”, the 
little ones run to her. She feeds them during 
the day and keeps them warm at night. The 
young lamb does not need the same care as 
a baby. It soon learns to walk; a lamb 
two hours old can stand alone, and in as 
many days it is quite playful and frisky. 

(iii) Wool. — Children cannot have failed 
to see the ditference between the curly rings 
of soft white lamb’s wool and the dark, 
heavy-looking masses on the sheep’s back. 
What is the use of this wool to the sheep? 
Remind the children of the cold winter, and 
of thick overcoats and gloves they wore then. 
The sheep needs a warm covering even more 
than the children do, for they have a cosy 
home to shelter them. 

When spring comes this coat is not nec(;s- 
sary. In the warmer days of May and June 
the coat is too warm, and, because the 
sheep cannot unbutton it as the boys do 
their jackets, the wool begins to get loose 
and fall off. Then is the time for shearing. 


The sheep must first be washed in a stream. 
Their fleeces have grown begrimed and 
soiled through sleeping out of doors dur- 
ing all kinds of weather and lying on the 
ground, which is often soft and muddy. 
When the sheep has been washed it is sent 
to run about the Helds till the sun dries its 
coat. The shearing then takes place. The 
shears, a huge pair of scissors, cut the wool 
off quite close to the sheep’s body. Show 
a pair of shears or make a blackboard draw- 
ing of them. Lest any child should think 
this shearing is painful, compare the process 
with the cutting of child’s own hair. 

Resides relieving the sheep, the wool is 
useful to ns. Hlankels, coats, gloves, socks, 
and all kinds of clothing are made. Why 
is wool specially good? 

Association. — Compare the kindness of 
the shepherd with that of our Heavenly 
Father. Also compare tlui love and care 
of the ewe with the love of childnurs own 
mother. In towns connecti?d with the 
woollen industry the lesson can be made 
very near and real to the children. 

Formulation. — The sheep and her lambs 
are very timid. 

The sheep’s foot is cloven. 

The sheep chews cud. 

The she(*p lov(‘S her young. 

TIh; wool of the sheep is useful in the 
wdnter for warmth. In the summer it is 
cut olT aiul made into many useful things. 

Application. Let children learn Psalm 
xxiii. For further application see “ Kin- 
dergarten Occupations” and “Blackboard 
Drawings”. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Production of Lon^ Voivel Sounds, Part II . — Double Vowels. 

(i) The mouth is opened sufliciently to protruded, and the vowel sound of “ oo ”, as 
allow the insertion of two fingers one above in “boon”, is sung to the successive notes 
the other, the lips are rounded and slightly of the downward scale, beginning with D on 
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the fourth line of the stave. Each note is 
continued while the teacher counts from four 
to ei^ht slow beats, breath being- taken at 
first after each note, then only after the 
fourth note of the scale, until the children 
are capable of singing the whole scale of 
eight notes with one breath. The other 
vowel sounds are practised in turn.^ Chil- 
dren place finger in mouth while the various 
sounds are being produced, and tell that the 
space between the tongue and roof of mouth 
alters. Teacher takes care to get the sounds 
well forward in the mouth, and corrects any 
throaty or hard beginnings of vowels. 

(ii) “ Last week you learned one way of 
changing a short vowel into a long one. 
Nell, come and change ‘ kit ’ into ‘ kite \ 


Right. Here is another way. You see this 
word ‘ met *. I will change it into ‘ meet ’. 
Close eyes.’' Teacher puts a second “ e ” on 
word-building frame. “Open cyv.s. What 
have I done? Sam, come and change ‘met’ 
into ‘ meet ’. Now see me cluing-e ‘ rod * 
into ‘rood*. Joe, print ‘tot*. Now change 
it into ‘toot*. Ted, print ‘ f(‘d *. Change 
it into ‘feed’.” 

Sentences for reading after word-building 
drill: I am a sherp. I like given grass. 
Do you sec my baby? It cri(\s “ b^v^z!*' 

its teeth will grciw. Seen it will cat the 
green sheets. That peel is ceel. Leek at 
the sheep-dog. He is not asleep. He is 
peeping at us. There is reem for all the 
sheep. 


Number 


Number 8 continued. 

'fhe meaning of half, quarter, eighth. 

Each child is provided with a lead pencil, 
a pair of kindergarten scissors, and a circle 
of paper such as is used in circular paper- 
folding. 

('hildren will have learned the meanfng of 
“half” already in lesson on number 2, and 
“ quartiir ’* in lesson on 4; but teacher starts 
from beginning as if nothing had been 
learned. Revision is good, and “half** and 
“quarter” arc a necessary introduction to 
“eighth”. Not only does the teacher go 
through the folding with children, but she 
divides an orange at e«ach step. 

Children fold paper in two, crease, and 
open. They draw a pencil line along the 
crease and tell of two equal parts. Each 
part is called one-half. Teacher prints ^ on 
board and tells children that the 2 under the 
line means 2 equ; I parts. She cuts her 
orange in two, and children repeat “2 
halves of an orange make a whole one”. 

Children fold paper back in halves. They 
' “ Articulation ” in Blackies Model Reader /. 


fold the halves in two and crease. Open 
and draw pencil line along new crease. 
There are now four equal divisions. Each 
part is called one- fourth or one-quarter. 
Teacher prints I on board, and asks what 
4 under the line means. She then cuts half 
an orange in 2. Children tell that \ is A of 
one-half. Teacher prints } == i on board, 
and children say what it means. 

They next fold the papers into quadrants 
again. These quarter circles are folded in 
half, creased, and opened. Children tell they 
have now got smaller divisions than ever. 
The new divisions are just half the size of 
the quarters. There arc now 8 equal parts. 
These parts arc called eighths. 

8 eighths = i whole 
I eighth = i of j. 

Children put these statements into words 
before teaclua* prints them on board. 

Children cut papers into halves, quarters, 
and eighths. They make up such quantities 
as J, i, ^ as teacher desires, by placing cut 
eighths together. 
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Story-TMIi MOON’S LAMBKINS 


Oiui summer iii^ht, when all the flowers 
had 1‘olded their leaves and ^one to sleep, 
and the little birds had tucked their heads 
away iindtir their wini^s, a mother sheep and 
her lamb were lyin*^ asleep in a meadow. 
The ewe was asleep, but the lambkin was 
not. How could she sleep when the ^^reat 
round Moon was starint^ down at her! 
“Mother,” said the lambkin, “who is that 
with the pale face up there ever so far 
away?”- “My child,” said the mother, 
“that is the White Moon Shepherdess; 
to sleep.” But the lambkin could not. 
“ Mother, why does the Moon not sleep? Is 
she sad?” — “My little one, I do not know; 
hut this I know, that ni^hl is the time for 
little Iambs to sleep.” The inotht*!* sheep 
turned and slept, hut the lambkin could not. 
It seemed so lonely away up there, and the 
Moon looked so pale and sad. The little 
Iamb turiuid to its mother aj^ain: “Dear 
Mother, has the L.ady Moon no children?” 
— “ Why, yes! You see those tiny faces all 
around her? They are her lambkins; now 
sleep, my child.” Once more the mother 
turned and slept, but still the little one 
could not. The Moon schemed to say, 
“ Little lamb, I am so lonely, come to me,” 
and the stars seemed to say, “ Little Iamb, 
we are the Moon’s fleecy lambkins; we are 
sad too,” and they shut their tiny eyes as if 
to blink th(;ir tears away 

The lamb stood up and looked round the 
dark meadow. “ Al*, now,” it said, “whilst 
my mother is asleep I will go to the Moon.” 
Poor lambkin, it did not know that the Moon 
lived so many, many miles away! Across 
the meadow it went towards the gate, but 
that was locked. “Of course, the Farmer 
shut us in,” said the lambkin. “ I must 
find a gap in the hedge.” It found one at 
last and climbed through. How the thorns 
tore its wool and scratched its face! But the 


lamb went bravely through and down the dark 
lane. It walked on and on until it was too 
tired to walk any f;irlh( r, and yet the pale 
silver Moon was as far away as ever. “I do 
not think I shall ever reach the moon,” said 
the W(!(! lambkin; “my legs are too wc^ary 
to walk any more, 1 must rest.” Almost 
before the last word was spoken, the lamb 
sank down on tla; ro.ad and was fast asleep. 

Now, a wonderful dream came to the 
lambkin as it lay tluue. 'fhe pale Sht^p- 
herdess Moon stepped out from her place 
and came down to speak to it. Her star 
lambkins followed behind in hundreds and 
hundreds. Tliity rolled and tumbled, and 
sparkled aiid twinkled, as they fell over cacli 
other in their hurry. “Why are you not in 
the iiK'jidow with your mother?” the pale 
Moon ask('(i. “ I ( anut to find you — you 
seem(‘d so sad,” tlu* lamb answered. “Sad! 
Nay, little lamb, I have no need for sorrow; 
I could not be so bright if 1 were not happy. 
Am I not Cod’s lamp hanging in the sky to 
guide men’s fi;et in the night? T am too 
busy to be sad.” “ But I thought your 
star children were crying.” — “What, my 
sparkling-, lambkin st.ars unhappy! Nay, 
they, too, have no time for tears. 'J'heir 
tiny lamps cheer the lonely traveller and the 
suffering child who cannot sleep.” “Still, 
I thought I saw them wee[). ” “ They were 

only closing their eyes for a moment so they 
might shine more brightly still.” While 
the Shepherdess Moon was speaking her 
golden star lambkins were having great fun 
in the road. They found some sleeping 
dandelions and called them “star flowers”. 
They twinkled in amongst the buttercups 
and made them open their p(;tals, thinking 
the morning had come. They sparkled 
among the grass and pretended to be night 
flowers, and they were having the jolliest 
game of hide-and-seek when the Silver 
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Moon culled them tog-ether. “Come, my 
fleecy lambkins, back with me, we have 
stayed too long- already,” and away they 
all sailed back to the sky again. 

“Oh, here you are!” cried the loud voice 
of the Farmer, who had been taking a last 
look round the meadow and had missed the 


lambkin. He picked the little wanderer up 
and carried it back to its meadow heme 
When it awoke in the morning- there was no 
Silver Lady Moon to he seen, and every 
single star child had disappeared; but the 
lambkin renuMubered its dream and told it 
to the old ewe. 


Other slori(\s suitable are:- -i. “The Huy who Cried ‘Wolf’” — /h'sfip. 2. “The (lood Shepherd’* — 
Hible. 3. “Story of the Culdeii Fleece" (adapted) — Kinj^sley’s Hrrors^ “ Hlaekic’s Si huul and Home 
Library ”. 


Songs— I. “WHO OWNS THK FLliECIHST LAMEKINS?” 

— Sofi^ Garden for Children — Kdw. Arnold. 

2. “LOVING SHEPHERD OE THY SHEEP” 

— Ancient and Modern Hymn Book, 


Game FARMER BROWN’S SHEEP 
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fn Id ho drives tlu.* sheep. And dug Tray safe watch to keep, 

lakes Ihein om; by one. Now to the wash-ing st re.am they To gone. 


3. See, their wool is clean and white! 

Is it nut .'I pretty sight? 

Then the laimer brings his shears -- 
The little sheep need have no fears. 


4. Little by little he cuts the wool; 

Soon the bags will all be full. 

W'hen the sacks will hold no more 

The sheep run bark — one, twt>, three, four, 


Directions. — J^erse i. A large boy as the farmer, helpeil by a smaller boy ;is the dog 'I'r.ay, drives the 
sheep into the mi'.'uluw, which is marked by a chalk line. 

Cerse 2. One sheep tries to jump the liedge (chalk line), but is driven b;ick by the ilog. F.armcr takes 
sheep across to the stream, marked by another chalk line. 

Verse 3. After dipping the shee[> in the stream, tht: farmer pretends to get his shears. 

Verse lie dramatizes the cutting of tlur wool, himself seated with the “ shee[) ” between his knees, 

and pretends to j)ut the wool in an imaginary bag held by another child. As each “sheep” is finished with, 
it skips back with glee to the meadow. 

Another suitabh! game c;in be made from “Fight White Sheejj ”, a rceit.ation in Beriftttions Jor Infant 
Schools^ compiled by Marg.aret Riaidi (Hl.ickic). To simplify the same, have lour sheep inste.ad of eight 
and one watchdog instead of two, e.g. 

“ These arc four white sheep all fast asleep, 

And one ohl dog close by; 

All through the night his watch is bright. 

For fear a wolf comes nigh ". 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 



Good- day I Can you say, May hrinqs flocks 
of pretty lambs, skipping by their "fleecy 
dams"? See my curly coat. When I grow 
older^ it will get too worm. The kind farmer 
will then cut it. 'Will it hurt?’ Oh 
, dear, no! Mother says I will no.t 
feel it. These are the scissors he will 
use. The^ are colled shears. First I must hav« a 
dip in the stream to get my coat clean. 

Don't you think you would need a wash, if you stayed 
out every day^, and all the niqhts ? How many toes 

II I \ f I ft I 

7 


i \L 

/II 





have you ^ 
use two of them, 
round with 


onl 


I have four on each foot, and I 

/ 

The two front ones are covered 
a hard nail ; yours are not. 


"Here is my mother. 

How I love her! When danger is r 
she calls, Baa, baa!" Then I run to 
her side. My mother has had 
her dinner and is chewing it up. 

The red cows in the next field bite the grass off, and chew it 
after, Just as my mother does. Is your mother kind? Mine is. 
She finds me places where the grass grows tender and sweet. 

There is my playmate. Good-bye! Vhen I have a thick coat 
you shall have some wool for a scarf. 
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Summ©r Play. 

A sunbeam hid. in the bright blue 
Shine out! said the sun. Shine out!" 
So it shone on a lambkin standing by; 
Frisk about! little lamb, frisk about!" 

The lambkin said to the golden beam, 
Let us playlshiny thfng, let. us pjayl" 

So the sunbeam shone in a dazzling stream. 
What a day!" said the flowers, What a day!" 





They played hide-and -seek, till the day was done, 
"Good-night! said the beam, "Good-night ! 

The lambkins and flowers have shared in the fun" 

Quite rightl' said the sun, Quite right! 

M.8. 

Other poems suitable for furitalion: — “Th<f Lamb” — Wm. Blake in Model Poetry Book for Infants. 
“Sleep, Baby, Sleep”, “ Spriiij^ Morning’” in Bhickie's Model Poetry Book. “Seven Times One” — Jean 
Ingeiow. 
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Paper Cutting— MOON AND STARS 

y'l ■ 

Sol* story, “ Thr Moon .tikI lior r.ainhkins 'l‘In-s< 
should ho cut out in yellow ;iud mouiifed on dark 
^rey paper. 


Clay Modelling-ONK OF THE BLACK 
SHEEP’S THREE BAGS OF WOOL 




Paper Folding ONE OF THE MOON’S 
LAMBKINS -A STAR 



This is really the windmill virouml I'oi m, hut as 
this is a form much used lii papia'-luldiui;', llu: extia 
practice will he iiselul. 


Fi'ce-arm Drawing SHh^ARS 



Make a sphere, then a roui^h cylinder. Work out 
top nf saek with linj^i.-r and Ihumh of rii^ht hand, 
l^ineh and twist to i^ive the top the ctjrrect appear- 
ance*. Tie round the neck with threat! ft)r striiij^, or 
mark with pin point. 

Brush Drawing I.AMIVS l"OOT 



Tht* lejr jinie yelk>w and ho(»r Vandyke brown. 

Chalk Drawing SCENE OF THE 
STORY 



Sky, jL;rev f>r dark blue; moon and stars, pale 
yellow; am! hetlj^e and i^rass, dark j»;rt?en. 
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Object Lesson— CATERPILLARS 


Material required for illustration : — Speci- 
mens of various butterflies, chrysalides, 
caterpillars, and butterflies* e^^s. 

Pkeparation. — Prepare for this lesson 
two or three weeks before it has to be 
given. Decide upon a special kind of cater- 
pillar for the lesson, e.g. the cabbage cater- 
pillar. Tell the children to look out for the 
eggs and grubs of the cabbage butterfly, 
which are to be found on cabbage leaves. 
If the children bring other caterpillars, they 
should bring with them some leaves of the 
plant upon which these caterpillars were 
feeding. The cabbage caterpillars must be 
provided with plenty of cabbage leaves. If, 
from time to time, the children have watched 
the development of the larva*, there will be 
no further preparation necessary than to 
tell them they are going to hear about these 
curious creatures. 

Presentation. — The bright sunshine is 
awakening all sleeping creatures into life 
again. The worm has crawled out of his 
nest in the underground burrow; the snail 
ha."- left his winter’s hiding-place between 
the stones of the old wall ; and in the garden 
a gay butterfly goes fluttering by. Where 
has it come from? 

The Life History of the Cabbage 
Batterfly, (i) The Eggs. — When the 
warm weather comes, the cabbage butterfly 
leaves the hard gummy case, where she has 
been sleeping all the winter, and begins to lay 
her eggs. Although she does not eat leaves 
now, yet when she was a caterpillar she fed 
on cabbage leaves; so the butterfly mother 
lays her eggs under the leaves of this plant, 
in order that the young grubs may find food 
as soon as they are hatched. All butterflies 
lay their eggs on the kind of leaf they ate 
when they were in the caterpillar stage. 

The cluster of eggs is fastened to the leaf 

( 0 241 ) 


by a gummy substance which the insect has 
made for that purpose. Each egg is very 
tiny and has a hard case. Many butterfly 
eggs are laid on the back of nettle leaves, 
because cows and horses will not eat this 
plant. For about two wc^eks the eggs re- 
main apparently the same, but at the end 
of that timii the little grubs come out. 

(ii) The Caterpillars.- — (^/) Head . — The 
caterpillar’s head is horny and hard. It has 
about a dozen small eyes and a pair of hard 
jaws. These jaws are strong and broad, and 
work sideways as they cut the leaves intc 
small pieces. These pieces are passed inside 
to be chewed by inner jaws. The lower lip 
is flat, and has a small tube passing through 
it. This is where the silk coiru's from when 
the caterpillar uses it a few we(d<s later. 

(^) Body , — The caterpillar’s body is made 
up of about thirteen rings (segments). There 
is a pair of legs on each of the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th rings. The caterpillar uses these six 
legs for walking or grasping its food. lie- 
sides these true legs, the caterpillar has five 
pairs of pro-legs or “cushion feet”. The 
true legs are jointed, and have a tiny claw at 
each end, while the pro-legs are r(!ally only 
folds of skin with a circle of hooks. These 
spines help the caterpillar to cling to twigs 
and stems. Four of these pairs of pro-legs 
grow on the other rings of the body and a 
pair at the tail. Let children see how the 
caterpillar moves, and contrast with motion 
of worm. Show, if possible, a currant moth 
caterpillar, and children will see for them- 
selves how it holds the leaf with its front 
true legs, arches its body, and draws its 
back cushion feet up to the other legs. It 
then lifts its true legs and, holding on to 
the leaf with its back cushion feet, casts its 
body farther up the leaf. 

(c') Habits , — All the caterpillar does is to 
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eat, eat, and eat. It does not even use its 
mouth for breathinj^ or making; a noise, but 
only cats with it. The caterpillar breathes 
throug;h holes in the sides of its body. The 
children will see that the caterpillar never 
ceases from its greedy devouring of bits of 
leaf. Every bit of food which is taken into 
its body is of use to the caterpillar later on, 
as the children will sec. 

It is quite evident that continual eating 
will switll the caterpillar’s body until it is too 
big for its skin. The skin is too tight, and 
so must be cast off. Tht; caterpillar leaves 
oflF eating for a while, and after a few hours 
he swells out the rings of his body until his 
skin splits. He cr(!t!ps out head first, tail 
next, and then the rest of his body. When 
he appears there is a new coat, soft and 
elastic, already made on his back. This 
coat will stretch for a time, but caterpillar 
eats so greedily that even this in time be- 
comes too small to hold all the food packed 
inside it. The second coat is cast off and 
a new third one appears. This moulting 
takes place about fivt; times, and each time 
a new coat, perfect in every hair and joint, 
is ready. When the caterpillar begins to 
fast, the children, with careful watching, will 
probably see the actual change of skins. 

(iii) The Chrysalis. — All the time the 
caterpillar has been (gating a change has 
been going on inside its body, although the 
children cannot see what it is. After three 
or four weeks of feeding the time for rest has 
come. The caterpillar finds ;i safe place to 
sleep, and then casts off its coat for the last 
time. The children can now see the change 
that has been taking place. There are all the 
parts of the butterfly, not perfect as yet, but 
ready for development, and the whole look- 
ing liki‘ a little doll (hence the name pupa). 

The caterpillar fastens itself to a wall or 
tree trunk by m'*ans of the silk it makes 
and passes through the tube in the lower lip. 
First ir^m.'ilvLS a little fastener of silk for its 


tail, then, bending its head backwards, it 
weaves the silk across and back, across 
and back over its body until it is safe. A 
gummy substance oozes out of its body, and 
this, hardening, forms a protective covering. 
Show different chrysalides to the children, 
and let them try to find the eyes and feelers 
of the developing butterfly. All the time 
the creature is in the chrysalis state, the 
various parts of the future butterfly’s body 
arc being formed. The food which the 
caterpillar crammed into its body is now use- 
ful for supplying new material and energy. 
The wings, made of two layers of skin 
begin to grow, and the shoulders become 
strong to support th(;m. The false cushion 
feet disappear, and the six true legs grow 
long aiifl fh'licate. A pair of large eyes 
with many windows appears. Compared 
with these thosti of the caterpillar state seem 
small and insignificant. A long* tube grows 
out of the small one in the lower lip; this 
tube will be used for sucking the honey of 
the flowers. The small stunted fiielers of 
the caterpillar grow into the long and 
dainty antennm of the butterfly. Tiiiy bags 
all crumpled and empty grow in the body, 
so that when the butterfly fills them with 
air they will help to make the body light. 

(iv) The Butterfly. — At last the time 
comes when the creature splits its covering 
and appears once more in the living moving 
world. It feels uncertain and strange until 
the warm air dries and cheers its body. It 
spreads its beautiful scale-covered wings 
and lets the colourless blood flow inside 
them. Then, filling the tiny crumpled bags 
with air, it sails away for honey food, a 
graceful creamy butterfly. 

Association. -Compare the chrysalis with 
the flower seed. The chrysalis contains 
everything needed to make the beautiful 
butterfly, not fully grown, but ready for full 
development. "I'lic seed contains all the 
parts of the flower, small and invisible, but 
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none the less surely there, and ready to 
burst out into bloom. 

Formulation. — The butterfly lays egi^s 
and fastens them to leaves. Caterpillars 
are hatclutd in a week or two. 

They do nothinj^ but eat. They have 
breathing* holes in the sides of their bodies. 

Their coats grow too small, and so they 
have to be cast olT. 

When caterpillars are about a month old, 
they fasten themselves to something and go 
to sleep. 


Their bodies are covered witli gum, which 
grows hard. 

While they are asleep their butterfly body 
is growing. 

When the sleeping time is over, the 
butterfly splits its hard case and comes 
out. 

Appi.ication. — (]ct children to bring some 
butterfly eggs, and keep a drawn record on 
brown paper of the ililferent stages of de- 
velopment. For further application, see 
“Manual Work”. 


Phonetics 

Part I. -Fiirllwr Exercise in Production of Vineel Sounds, Part IT.- The Sound 

“ aw ” as in “ crawl 


(i) The following exercise helps to get the 
vowel sounds clear and forward. T(?achcr 
plays suitable chords while children sing 
“ Loo-o-a ” (middle sound pronounced “o” 
as in “pole”, “a” sung as in “father”). 
The lower dob in key I) forms a good start- 
ing point. Teacher beats four slowly. The 
first, second, and third beats for the respec- 
tive vowel sounds, the last for drawing in of 
bi ath for the nerxt note. Ray, me, fah, &c., 
of key D are sung to “loo-o-a”. Through 
this exercise the children sec that breath 
comes out in the same way for all three vowel 
sounds. It is the mouth that changes the 
sound. Teacher asks how mouth acts. 

(ii) “ See these caterpillars busily eating 


the cabbage leaf. How their jaws work! 
We will build ‘jaw’. Show me your jaw, 
Fred. What is the first sound? Tom, find 
‘j’ and put it on this ledge. The next 
sound? Ah! here is a stranger. You have 
not seen ‘aw’ beforiL” Teacher produces 
card with “aw” printed on it, and tells class 
to repeat the sound. They build any of 
the following words: — Paw, saw, law, raw, 
claw, flaw, straw, crawl, awful, shawl. 

Sentences for reading after word-build- 
ing : These grubs are. civ/wling on the 
cabbage leaf. I never s^/w such greedy 
things. Their j^/7es go, go, go. They like 
raw cabbage — I do not. How ^/7elul if a 
bird them ! 


Number 


Number 8 continued. 

^ of 8 = 4, of 8 = 2, of 8 ~ I. 

(leneral exercises on 8. 

“ Jack Smith C( lected caterpillars for his 
day-school teacher. He got 8, and gave 
half of them to teacher cf class i and half 
to class 2 teacher. How many did each 
teacher get?” Children work the exercise 


for themselves and use sticks, which they 
call caterpillars. They print on boards, 1 of 
8 caterpillars — 4 caterpillars. If printed 
in exercise books, the whole sum could be 
shown in two lines — one of 8 wavy brown 
lines (caterpillars), and another below it of 
four wavy lines. 

“The teachers of classes 1 and 2 asked 
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Jack to brin^ some lettuce leaves to school 
for the caterpillars to eat. Teachers of 
classes 3 and 4 were keeping- caterpillars. 
They wanted lettuce leaves too. How many 
teachers? Jack brought 8 leaves to school. 
I low many did each teacher get?’* After 
children have divided 8 sticks into two's, 
they print on boards, ^ of 8 = 2. 

“joe Fell could not find any caterpillars. 
He was disappointed. His teacher had 8 
fuzzy ones. She said Joe should have ^ of 
them if he could tell how many that was. 


Joe put one caterpillar in his little box. Was 
he right? All divide your 8 sticks into 8 
equal bundles. How many in a bundle? All 
say J of 8 — i. Print it on boards.” 

General questions: 4 twopences? How 
many farthings in id, ; in 2d.? y/. piece, 

2 pennies, 4 ha’pennies, how much? Two 
horses, how many legs altogether? 4 sheep, 
how many ears? 4^/. divided amongst 8 
children, how much each? 3 worms, 4 
more, and another, how many worms? One 
quarter wriggle away, how many left? 


story THE CATERPILLAR AND THE BUTTERFLY 


A little caterpillar was one day crawling 
along tlu! ground se(‘king for foot!. Above 
her happy insects darted through the air, 
their wings flashing in the sunlight. 

“Ah,” said she, with a sigh, “what a 
hard life is ours! We move with tt)il, and 
even then can never go far. We are kept 
near the ground; at any moment we may be 
troddcMi on. We climb rough stalks, and 
(iat tough leavTLs; only now and then we 
find a flower. I am so tired! Those proud 
things, the bees and butterflies and dragon- 
flies, never notice us. How gay their life is! 
They have only to spread their wings, and 
the summer winds bear them on. 

“How gaily they are dressed! They are 
at home with the flowers. They live on 
sweets, see fine sights, and hear all that is 
to be heard. What do they care for poor 
things like me? They are selfish, and think 
only of themselves. If I had wings, and 
could move about with such ease, I am sure 
1 would think sometimes of the poor worms 
down below. I would give them, now and 
then, a sij) of honey or a taste of something 
nice from the garden. I would come down 
and speak a kind word, tell them some- 
thing good to l.c.ar, and be quite a friend. 

“ Ohjp if 1 only had wings, how much 


good 1 might do! But those proud things 
never dream of that.” 

When tint caterpillar was changed into a 
butterfly, she spread hc^r wings, and passed 
the hours flitting from field to field, rocking 
in buttercups, and sipping sweet honey. 

One morning, as she rested on a rosebud, 
she saw below her two worms making their 
way over the ground. “Poor things!” she 
said. “ I low little they know ! I liofH some- 
one will do something to make them happy. 
If I were not so busy I would try myself. 
But I cannot siian^ a moment. There is a 
rose party to-day and a sweetpea party to- 
morrow. The bees and hornets are getting 
up a concert, and I must be there. 

“The queen b(‘e will soon have a great 
honey feast, and I must be there. The 
wasps are good policemen, and will keep 
away all those, like those two worms, who 
are not well dressed. Poor things! If I had 
the time I would try to do something for 
them ; but every sunny day Is taken up, and 
1 could not think of going out in the wet. 
Besides, if I went down to them I might 
soil my wings. If I once speak to them 
they will expect me to play with them, and 
then what will my fine friends say? 

“ Here comes Miss Pink Moth! Are you 
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{^oing: to the rose party? How pretty you 
look! Wail one moment, till I have washed 
my face in this dewdrop. 'fhe sun has 
nearly dried it up while I have been looking^ 
at those low dirty worms. What a waste 


of time! They are not worth thinkings aoout, 
are they? Now, dear Miss Pink Moth, just 
one more sip, and tlien we will go.” 

And the selfish butterily llew away. 

— From Uoolv I of Blackies Model Benders, 


Song--“THE MOTH AND THE 


BUTTERFLY” 


- Teaeliers V'lnies^ Oi t. 


Game —1' 1 1 1*: C ATF: RPl LLA RS 



1. Eat, lat, eat, small cat - cr - pil - lars aie 


tVE 




=->- 


-Ts: 

.V’.: 


K — 


leave 


break - fast, or tlin 



dt- 

Oil! 



Ii«nl, fond, food, we must irack a - way. IVr* 



liaos 



:E— -r 


ru<lc, 


but 



l;iy. 


2. (injw, grow, grow, tiny skins slrrtrhing too tight; 
So ho, ho, ho! wo 'll r.'ist tluiii all olF to-night. 
Now swell, swoll, swell till tlu* coat is split; 

Then all is well, cri‘ep out through the slit. 


3. Cri ep, creep, creep, finding a snug plaee to hidi‘; 
l’h(Mi sleep, sk'ep, slee[), everyone (|iiit(‘ satisliial. 
Now rest, rest, i-est Ihrongh dark winter’s night, 
For slei'p is best till the sun shines bright. 


4. Wake, oh wake! Summer is hen* onee again ; 

So shake, shake, sh;ikc% dainty wings llullering; then 
The siiii will dry all oiir bodies light, 

Then olF we lly far .away from sight. 


Direcltous,- Verse i. Chiidien walk slowly about, eating all the time. Oeeasionally they stretch their 
arms above their heads, hands together and palms outwards, and then curve them downwards. This is to 
imitate the curve the c;it(*rpillar’s body makes when travelling. 

Verse 2. Children stand with arms close to sides and bent ;it the elbows as if for running. At “(irow, 
grow, grow" they push out their elbows, but keep h.ands close to cliost. At “Swtdl, swell, swell" the 
h.ands leave the ch .t, and .arms stretch out in a .semicircle. At line 4 the children push head and shoulders 
forw.ard .and step with feet. 

Verse 3. All find a pla< . of rest, c.g. a corner, desk, wall, and, turning head over shoulders, pretend 
to weave a cocoon. They go to sleep. 

Verse 4. Children step out of imaginary cocoon and lluller their arms; then, tripping lightly on tiptoe, 
they “ fly " round the room. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

am a Cabbage Butterfly. 1 hove been asleep all 
the winter. No one knew where I wot, 
-because I hid myself in a hole in a tree trunk, 
The warm sun wakened me,- so I crept out' 
^ of my hard case. I found I had changed into 
a beautiful butterfly. 

’’Now, I must find a place to la^ 
my eg(^s. Ah! this will do. I will lay 
them on this cabbage leaf. In about 
two weeks they will be hatched. 

^ .‘‘^Don't you think my bat^ caterpillars pretty? 

They have green coats with a yellow strip down their 
^ backs. My friend, Mrs. Tiger Moth, has some 
^^fuzzy caterpillars. She calls them Voolly 
Bears. She says her children are safe,- 
the birds do not like the hairs on their 
fuzzy bodies. 

''riow busily my caterpillars are eating that cabbage! , jj^ | 

Vhen I was a grub, I liked cabbage leaves; that is why 2^' 

I laid my eggs on them. It will soon be time for my child- 
ren to go to sleep. They will throw off their coats for the 
last b'me. See this one; it has made a hard gummy case, 
and is fast asleep. It stays so still you might think it 
dead. It is getting ready to be a Cabbage Butterfly. 
Goodbye! I am off to the flowers.* 
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Asleep. 


The sun IS cjona down, 
And the moons in the sky; 
But the sun will come up, 
And the moon be laid by 

The flower is asleep. 

But it is not deocl; 

When the morning shines 
It will lift its head. 


When winter comes, 

It will die, _No,no! 

It will only hide 
From the frost and snow. 





Sure is the summer. 

Sure is the sun; 

night and the winter^, 
shadows that rur\. 

Co>— Macdonald 





"iffy 



Other poems suitable lor recitation:— i. “Queen Mab”— T. Hood, in Book III, Blachie's Model 
Readers, 2. “Ladybird, L;iilybird, Fly Away Home” -Anon. 3. Ariel's sonjf, “Where the Bee 
Sucks", &c. — Shakespeare. 
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Paper Cutting — BUTTERFLY 



This may be cut out in white paper ami afterwards 
coloured in the brush-work lesson, or it can be cut in 
coloured paper. The varicoioun’d patches may then 
be cut from i^iimmed paper and fastened on. 

Paper Folding BOX FOR CATKR- 
I’lLLARS, WITH “GLASS*’ LID 


Cut away sliaded portion, and cut out thick lines 
and fasten K N TJ over each other with a pin. 


Frec-arm Drawing— BUTTKRFl.Y 



Draw with both hands. Head and body should be 
drawn first. 


Clay Modelling— CATKRPILLAR 
FROM NATURF 



Brush Work -CABBAGE BUTTERFLY 



Body, brown; wintjs, very pale yellow. Wh«-n 
wiii>^:s are dry put in dots of black or Vandyke 
brown. 


Brown Paper Drawing — EGGS OF 
BUTTERFLY 



The cabbag^e leaf should be a light green; the 
eggs should be painted brown. 
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Object Lesson-THK SUN AND HIS WORK 


Preparation. — Summertime is here with 
all its fullness of life. Not only the plants in 
the classroom arc j^rowin^, but all life out- 
side seems to be vi.j^'-orous and happy, 'fhe 
children will be able to tell fairly well the 
reason for it. They should be required to 
(express tlu'ir i(k‘as of the sun in their own 
words. Th(i sun makes us warm ; it lights 
the world like a hui^e lamp; it makes the 
^rass, trees, and ilowers ^row; it wakens 
the sleeping animals and brins^^s them out of 
the dark earth; it dries up the water in the 
puddles and ponds; it makes everythinj^ 
happy. These are a few of the thouj^hts 
the children will be eaj^ta' to speak. If 
children are to lhoroui|hly understand the 
lesson, at l(‘ast thre(^ visits must be paid 
to tlu^ yard on a brii^ht sunny day. 

Presentation. — (i) Appearance. Like 
a ^»^.'eat ball of fire, so li^ht that children 
cannot look at it witliout hurting their eytts. 
The li£>ht of the sun is so brij^-ht, that when 
objects are {)laced in it they cast shadows; 
th ' parts where the sun does not shine are 
almost black in com|)arison with those di- 
rectly in tlu; lii^^ht. the teacher can let 

children tell about their shadows. They 
will be delis;-ht('d to di'scribe how" these i^row 
lonq- and short in an instant. The sun is al- 
ways shining. On the dark days it is hidden 
from us by clouds. If we could travel to the 
other side of the clouds we should find that 
the sun was lii^^htins^ them up with dazzlini^ 
brightness. Here the teacher can take her 
class outside to see if they can find a cloud 
betW’Cen the sun and the earth. While wait- 
ing- for the, clouds to sail past, the children 
might learn the voids, “ Every cloud has 
its silver lining”. The children will see for 
themselves that the inside of the clouds, or 
the side nearest the sun, is turned to silver 
in the daytime or gold in the evening. 


(ii) Journey. — When the sun rises in the 
morning it seems to peep up out of the 
ground or from behind the hills like ;i red 
ball of fire. It paints the sky red, but as 
the day goes on and the sun gets higher 
and higher, the red disappears. The teacher 
should take the children into the schoolyard 
and let a child stand on a certain mark. 
The shadow cast by the chilil will form (juite 
a topic of conversation. Thi*, children will 
be delighted to test for theinstdves that 
wdien thi‘y stand facing the sun thi'ir sha- 
dows alwjiys fall one w;iy, i.e. behind thi‘m. 
The teacher should mark with chalk the out- 
line of the child’s shadows 

At noon the sun is at his highest. Per- 
h.aps at nine in the morning he may have 
been just peeping over the roof of a neigh- 
bouring house. When the children go out 
two or three hours later they will find he 
has moved away and left the housetop some 
distance behind. But this is not the only 
dilference. The saini^ child stands on the 
mark as before, and yet its shadow is not 
now in the position denoted by the chalk 
mark. It is also shortiT than the nine- 
o’clock shadow. This is because the sun 
is higher in the sky. jV ,/>. — The children 
will probably not be old enough to under- 
stand further than this, but if so much is 
taken properly, they will have had a fur- 
thering of interest which will tend towards 
careful future observation. 

When the children go out again at about 
three in the afternoon the sun has moved 
still farther w^est, and the shadow cast by 
the child is ditferent again. The sun is 
low'er in the sky and the shadow has growm 
longer. Tell the children to look at the 
shadow’s cast by the trees at night. These 
are often longer than the trees themselves. 
Why? The sun sails lower and low’er, until 
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at sunset it se.ems to dip into tlie earth. It 
is only continuing* its journey to shine on 
other lands and make broad daylig-ht for 
other boys and j^irls while we are asleep 
in the dark. When their nii^ht comes our 
niorninij’ bc'i^ins, and the sun comes to us 
a^ain and makes another j^lorious day. 

(iii) Work. Gives lii^ht and heat. All 
ni»ht and heat, in the first place, come from 
the sun. The teacher can show the children 
how the i^aslitjht which li^ditens their streets 
and homes at nii^ht is n‘ally sunlight. This 
was absorbed by plants and afterwards shut 
u[) in the earth with tlu! decayed plants. 
When the miner du<( the coal he was in 
reality dii^*t;iii^»- those dead plants. The 
hertt we from the coal is really sun’s 

heat, just as the lii^ht obtained by burnini^ 
the coal ^as is the sun’s lii^’ht. 

The sunlii^'ht i»*ives colour to thint^s. The 
colours of sprin«4* (lowers are paler than those 
of summer. Let the children j^ive examples 
— Spriiii^*, snowdroi); summer, walltlower; 
spring, pale primrose; summer, red rose. 
The sun shines on the youn^ i»reen fruit and 
makes its cheek ruddy, purple, or yellow, 
according;* to the kind. Teacher can show 
the clfects of sunli‘4*ht on plants by uprootinj^ 
souk; plant i^rowin^ in classroom. Children 
will see tlu^ dilference in colour between ihv. 
white part of the stem, which has been under- 
j^round, and the darkt*r exposed portion. 

The sun provides food for all thini^s. It 
feeds the plants, which, in turn, ludp to 
Iced men and animals. It provides clothing 
also; the clotlu s wc wear have at one time 
been parts of plants or animals which rely 
on the sun for their existence. 

The sun makes rain possible. Refer to 
sprint’ l(;sson on rain, and let children see 
the connection. All day long* the sun is 
drinkinj^ moisture from seas and rivers. It 
is drawin^^ up water from anythin^** upon 


which it shines, even from plants and 
(lowers. This moisture collects in the form 
of heavy threatening* clouds, and when winds 
and mountains interfere it is ag^ain distri- 
buted in tiny raindrops all around. 

Let children describt^ a damp day, and 
show how unhealthy it would be if the 
gfround were always wet, and air full of 
mist and thn^atening* rain. The children 
can g*ive instances of the drying work of the 
sun, (‘.g. farmer’s mown hay, molher’s wet 
clothes on washing day. 

The sunlight cleanses the earth. It is a 
gr(‘at purifier. All dark places are un- 
healthy, while those houses which get a 
great dial of sunlight throughout the day 
are the best to liv(‘. in. Not only is the 
actual sunlight healthy, but bright thoughts 
and feelings are engendered, and thes(^ tend 
towards the widlbeing of mind and body. 
The sun is a good medicine. Rooms which 
have been Hushird with sunlight are (Veer 
(Vom disease*, than those whi*re ihr. sunlight 
cannot peiu‘trate. 

Association.— Compare the work of the 
sun with the work of the child’s own lather, 
who toils all day that his children may be 
clothed and (ed. . 

Formulation. 

“ Sure is the simiiner, 

Sure is the sun ; 

The night and the winter 
Air sha(li)\vs lliat run." 

— Gcori*-c 2Mac DoyialiL 

Application. — Children give in their owm 
language the work of the sun. They can 
make original picture stories ot the sun in 
a free -expression lesson. The more free- 
dom from carel'ul lining in and (ine work, 
the more successful will the result be. 
Originality of thought should be aimed at 
rather than symmetry and neatness. 
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Phonetics 

Part Exercises in the Production of Sound “ ay ” as in “ day Part II.— The 

Symbols for the Sound tauj^ ht. 


(i) Teacher sin^s “ Oo-o-a-ay-ee ” in one 
breath. She tells children to watch her lips, 
then asks them what they saw. For the 
first vowel sound the lips were pursed into 
a round rinj^; for “ o ** they were slightly 
widened; for “a** (as in “father”) they 
were wider apart still; for “ay” they were 
drawn back at tlu; corners; and for “ee” 
they were leng^thened most of all. Children 
sinj;- a son^ to “ay”, or they sinj^ the 
ascendinj^ or descending scales. Teacher 
checks any tendency to pronounce the sound 
“oy” or “ i She lets the children repeal 
the sentences printed below. 

(ii) Short chat about the sun as time- 
keeper. He turns ni^ht into day. Two 
children step out and sound the word “day”. 


Left-hand child says “d”; rij^ht-hand, “ay”. 
The class “ j^oes to sleep” while the two 
find their symbols, “d” is (‘asily found, 
and teach(*r puls a card printed “ay” in 
hands of second child. Children “wake 
up” and tell that althouijh “ay” is only 
one sound it reciuires two letters. Difierent 
children take symbols — b, h, j, 1, m, 11, p, r, 
s, w — from table, and chanj^e the. word into 
bay, hay, ^:c. Record of lesson : — Drawing 
of sun and rays, ])rinl(‘d “rays”. 

Sentences for blackboard : A lad lay 
asleep. His name was 'Pom Ihv/r. It was 
Mr/V D^/r. “Wake,” said the sun; “you 
m//>' ph/y all clay in the Ivo'.'* Tom and Fay 
pk/j’ed until the sun’s iv/js went awr/j'. They 
had a i^ay time. 


Number 


N umber 9. 

The followintf exercises are worked by 
the children with slicks or counters. They 
also draw simple obji^cts with fifjurcs and 
sijjns at the side to show what tin? exercises 
have been. One question only is f,nven in 
each s(d to serve as a specimen of the way 
le.'icher connects with n.'iture work. 

(rt) Nine litll(! j^irls had a snnshadi; each 
but one. IIow many sunshades? 

8+1=9 7 + 2=9 

9—1=8 9 — 2=7 

1+8=9 2 + 7=9 

9—8=1 9—7=2 


6 + .^ = 9 

9-3 = 1. 

3 + 6 = 9 
9-6=3 


4 + 5 = 9 

<1 — 5 ^ 4 

5 + 4 = 9 

9 - 4=5 


(b) The warm sun wakened sleeping’ ani- 
mals. 2 small worms wrigyled out, 3 cater- 


pillars began to feed, and 4 birdies fluttered 
their wings. How many wakened? 


1 4- 2 + 6^ 

2 + 6+1 

(j 4- I + 2 

6 + 2+1 

2 + 1 + 1 . 

I 4- 6 + 2J 


-- 9- 


2 4- 3 + 4) 

3 + 4 + 2 

4 + a + 3 
4 I 3 + 2 
3 + 2-1-4 
2 4' 4 + .V 


1 ’k 5 + 31 
5 + 3+1 
3+1+5 
3 + 5+1 
5+1+3 
1 + 3 + 5 J 


(c) Uncle Nat bought 9 sunbonnels for his 
little nieces. They had one each. How 
many nieces had Uncle Nat? 


9— I — I — I — 1 — I — 1 — I — I — I =0 
9+1=9 
9X1=9 
1 X 9 = 9 - 
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(d) 9 ^reen cherries <;‘r(*AV on a tree. The 
sun kissed 3 ^•rcen cherries and made their 
cheeks red. He kissed 3 more and made 
them red also. Then he kissed another 3 
j^reen cherries and made them red. How 
many green cherries left? 


9- 3 -3-3=0 
9:3 = 3 
3x3 = 9 * 

(i’) Willie is saving up lor a sun hat. It 
will cost gd. He has only saved half of the 
money yet. How much has he still to save? 


Story -THE SUNBEAM FAIRIES 


Old Father Sun was out of temper, lie 
was not often cross, hut to-day he had good 
reason, and this was it. The clouds h.ad 
covered his face so that the people could not 
sec it. He liked to make everyone else 
merry; but what was the use of smiling if 
the heavy clouds rolled between him and 
those he wanted to make happy? 

He said to his sunbeam children: “My 
little ones, go down to the earth and cheer 
up the people there. They have had quite 
enough of shadow. Perhaps the clouds will 
let you pass. You will be able, at any rate, 
to peep through, whereas I, with my big 
head, could not.” No sooner had he spoken 
than three golden sunbeams darted towards 
the earth. 

The first sped towards a great smoky 
city. She shone down a narrow street, and 
danced on a window which was covered 
with dust. There was an old spider’s web 
in one corner of it. The woman of the house 
was surprised at seeing the sunbeam. It 
was not often that one found its way down 
this poor street. “I have not noticed before 
how dirty that window is,” she said, as she 
swept the dust and cobweb away and let the 
sunbeam into the room. 

She darted round and round a little baby’s 
cot, and played hide-and-seek with the child. 
What fun that baby had, and what a number 
of times the sunbeam fairy came near beings 
caught, but spra ig away just in lime! Once 
the golden gleam crept up slowly, slowly 
towards the tiny hand. Carefully, carefully 


the little one stretched out his fingers and 
caught her. But when he gurgled with de- 
light to think he held the lovely thing*, there 
she was shining again on the back of his 
hand! The mother was full of joy. “Ah, 
now,” she said, “I will get on with my 
work ; baby seems so happy and content. 
How glad I am that the sunbeam fairy found 
her way into my home!” She worked away, 
and thought of other happy times when 
every day seemed full of sunlight. 

The second sunbeam fairy shone in a dark 
shady wood. There the flowers were droop- 
ing and sad. “ Stop drooping,” the sun- 
light fairy said, as she tripped between the 
trees; “I am here to fill the wood with 
light and cheer you all up. You, you sweet 
windllower, need some colour in your pale 
cheek,” and the fairy smiled on the dainty 
windflower until she blushed for joy. The 
blush stayed on the delicate white petals 
and painted them a lovely pink. “ You little 
white lilies need no colour, but 1 will fill you 
with sweet perfume”, said the fairy; and she 
poured a fragrant scent into the wee white 
bells. Then she shone on the raindrops and 
turned them into diamonds; she sparkled 
on the rippling stream until it looked like 
a winding silver ribbon ; and she cried to the 
insects, “Come out, come out!” She filled 
the wood with the droning and humming of 
hundreds of busy little workers. Even the 
waterfall seemed to sing a sweeter song 
because the sunlight fairy was in the wood. 
At night, when the sun was setting and 
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the gentle sunbeam had to go back to her 
home in the sky, the tired little creatures 
said, “What a happy day we have had!’* 
and the flowers nodded “Yes.” 

The third sunbeam fairy was stopped by a 
huge black cloud. “Please let me through,” 
she begged. But the more she pleaded, the 
more threateningly frowned the cloud. She 
would have cried ; but what is the use of a 
sunlight fairy with a dull and tearful face? 
So, instead, she shone on the inside of the 
cloud and turned it to dazzling gold. 

Ear down below a man and woman were 
walking. They were so sad that the man 
wished to live no longer. “Wife,” he said. 


lOQ 

pointing upwards, “our life is just like that 
cloud, black and heavy. There is no Joy any- 
where for us;” and he turned away and hid 
his face between his hands. The woman lifted 
her thin white face towards the cloud, and saw 
the sunbeam trying to shine through. Her 
face lighted up, and she cried, “ Look! Sec 
behind it all the lovely golden light ! Take 
heart, my husband; it may be Ihal, like that 
cloud, the blackness of our life still holds 
behind it some gokhm joys for us.” The hus- 
band looked up and saw the golden edge of 
the cloud. He took his wife by the hand, and 
together they turned homewards with lighter 
steps and hearts made strong with hope. 


Other stories: — “The Wind, the Sun, and the Traveller" — ALsop's Fables, “ Phaethon "—Greek Myth 


Song— “IF I WERE A SUNBEAM” 


Game— CLOUDS AND SUNBEAMS 


— j 

f —T M 1 



. ...hN 

V 


— J - 0 — 

— --J - 0 

.... ^ .-0 

V 


■ - 

■0 ^ 



y. -x. 

I. “ VVak - en up, tlic 

day is here, 

(Hiil - dren dear, 

0 

Do you 


-p 

hear? 





Shine a - way ami 


have no 



ffar, (jold - cn Sun - Beams.” 


‘ When we shine the clouds so grey ‘ Shine away and have no care, 

Seem to say Pill the air 

‘ Go away; Kvery wIkm e 

Come again another day, With your rays of liglit so fair, 

Golden Sunbeams’." (Golden Sunbeams." 

Directions, — Verse i. This game is rather noisy, and is therefore more suited to the playground than 
the classroom. The sun, one of the elder boys, stands behind the sunbeam children, who are in a row. In 
front of these are a number of cloud children, who stand holding hands snfliciently far apart to allow the 
“sunbeams" to dart through them. All arc facing the “earth", viz. the opposite wall. The object of the 
“sunbeams" is to try to reach the earth; the game for the clouds Is to stop and catch the beams before they 
can accomplish it. The sun sings this verse. 

Verse 2, The sunbeams reply, and gel ready to dart out. 

Verse 3. WhiEt the sun is again urging them to shine, the “sunbeams" burst towards the “earth". 
Those who are caught before reaching it must slay behind the clouds. When all the sunbeams are caught, 
a tug-of-war between the clouds and sunbeams will make a happy ending. 

Another game can be made by adapting “ Little White Lily Sat by a Stone ", by Geo. Mac Donald, in 
Recitations for Infant Schools^ by M. Riach (Rlackie), 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Good mornirn^i your work begins 
when I show my red face. 

I am very, very busy. A little 
girl once said 1 had God Is 
lime to keep. That is true 
T?l never have time to sleep 
or rest. When you 
are in your bcds^ I am shining for other boys and girls 
in fa r-away lands. 

*Do you know what this is? It is a sun- 
dial. Have you ever seen one? Can you 
tell the time by it^ A man who loved 
flowers once made a flower clock. He planted 
many kinds of flowers in his (garden-, and, when 
he saw which flowers had their petals open, he could tell the time. 
He could tell the time by looking at the flowers which were asleep 
as well. They waited until I kissed them, and then they folded 
their petals and nodded their sleepy heads. 

''Open your doors, draw back your blinds, 
and brush the cebwebs away. Let me 
into your houses , I will do you good. 

*1 am a doctor; but /t?^ medicine is good 
to take. In the summer, when I smile 
to see you play, you sit down to fan your- 
selves 'It is hot ; I hear you soy, * 
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Then the little Hiawatha 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 

In the eastern sky the rainbow, 

Whispered , "What is that, Nokomis ? 

And the qood Nokomis answered; 

Ts the heaven of flowers you see there. 

All the wild flowers of the forest. 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 

Blossom in that heaven above us" 

OtliiM* puenis M ;il)K’ liii rciil.ilion : “ Liltli* Siinboani " -Alan Ruid, in Rcct hit ions for Infant Schools 

by M. Riacli (Rlat'kii*)* “ * \V(*n' .a Sun boa m ” - I-iioy Lanoin, in lilarkic's Model Poetry Pool's^ Infant 

Srhoul. “ Tattle Whito Lily' (u'o. MacDonald, in Model Poetty Hook, “My Shadow” R. L. Stevenson. 
“ Summer Sun ” -R. I.- Stevenson. “ The Sun’s Travels ” — R. L. Stevenson. “ Ashrep " -Geo. Mae Donaid, 
in Blackie s Model Readers ^ Book II. 
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Paper Cutting-. RISING SUN 



mil, dark l)ro\vn; sun, a circle of crimson. Paste 
sun on the mount and then cover half with the hill, 
thus suifg-esting- the half-hidden sun. 


Clay Modelling- CIIIilRRIES 



Insist on the cherries beiiii;- niodelh'd and not 
rolled. It natural stalks and h'aves are provitled, the 
elTect is decidedly Lfornl. If cherries cannot 

be obtained, have a banana or linnon for a moilcl. 


Paper Folding— GARDEN SHEI/FER 


h 




Brush Work THE SETTING SUN 



Fold as in (A), and then fold Z to Z, leavings flap 
X outside. 


Free-arm Drawing -THE SUN 



The .sea .should be painted first in faint blue lines, 
slig'htly waved. \\ hen dry, paint tlu^ crimson sun 
(or i-old if preferred). Last of all, paint the gdow 
of the sun on the water. 

Chalk Drawing— SUNDIAL 



Let the children draw circle first in direction i 
then ii with rig^ht iiard, then aftcrward.s with left. 


Stone, gfrey or white; hand, brown; grass, green. 
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Object Lesson— TREKS 


Preparation. — The teacher should pay a 
visit to tlie woods previous to the lesson, and 
g^et as many seedling^s as possible in order 
to provide ample illustration. If possible 
the teacher must take her class for a walk 
through the nearest park or public gardens, 
so that the children can see the trees in their 
full summer beauty and amidst natural sur- 
roundings. Where this cannot be done a 
visit must be paid to the nearest tree, even 
if that should only be one surrounded by 
railings in the school yard. Pictorial illus- 
trations arc insuflicient for this lesson. 

All plant life depends on the sun, and now 
that he is getting towards his greatest 
strength the trees seem especially to benefit. 
A short chat on this part of the sun’s duties, 
combined with a visit to the trees themselves, 
will be ample preparation of the children’s 
minds. 

Presentation. — (i) What Trees are. — 
Trees are only w^ell-grown plants. They 
have their beginnings in seeds, just as smaller 
growths have. Here the tc^acher can show 
an acorn which has been set the ck of 
a iOltle filled w’ith w^atcr for some weeks. 
The children wall be delighted to know that 
if this baby plant were set in the earth it 
might in many years become a sturdy tree. 

(ii) How Trees Grow. -Trees grow in 
just the same way as the bean plant the 
children have been growing in classroom. 
If a chalk record on browm paper has been 
kept, illustrating the various stages of de- 
velopment, this will be the easiest means of 
freshening the children’s memory. First 
there is the seed, which contains and feeds 
the young plant intil the root pushes out 
and the shoot rea lies tlv' light. Here the 
teacher can give each child the kernel of an 
almond. When the skin i> removed the two 
cotyledons easily separate and disclose the 
rootlet. Possibly the plumule or above- 

( 0 241 ) 


ground part of the plant will not be sufiicicntly 
grown as to be visible. A pea-nut treated in 
the same way shows the young plant quilti 
clearly. The children wall be k<xnly inter- 
ested in seeing the waiting “plant children ” 
in the following easily obtainable seeds; — 
Chestnut, acorn, pea, hazel nut, and walnut. 

The root grows and spre.ids ; root-fingers 
multiply and grip the earth. At the same 
time the stem grows longer and stronger, 
and small buds appear on the sides and tip. 

(iii) The Stem of a Young Tree. — The 
teacher cuts the stem of an oak seedling 
across, and, after showing children the sec- 
tion, makes an enlarged drawing of it on 
blackboard. They notice the soft moist 
inner circle surrounded by a light-coloured 
w’oody portion. Outside this is a skin or 
coat. The inmost circle is the pith ; the 
whitish woody circle is where the sap flows 
up and down between the roots and the 
foliage. The outer coat is the hark; cf. the 
use of the shell of the bean seed, or skin on 
children’s hands. The use of this bark over- 
coat is to protect the sap from the scorching 
rays of the sun, rain showers in summer, 
and frost or cold in the winter. During the 
winter months this coat is air- and water- 
tight, but in summer small holes like mouths 
open to breathe out all the moisture and 
gases for which the tree has no need. 

Alter grow'ing all spring and summer of 
the first year the seedling rests. The sap 
which has been flowing up and down stops 
for the w’inter. Next spring the buds at the 
tip grow out into branches. The sap begins 
to flow in a circle outside last year’s sap 
ring, and thus forms another white, woody 
portion between it (the first ring) and the 
bark. The; new branches, if cut, will show 
the same st ction as the secalling of one year’s 
growth, but the two-year-old portion of stem 

will show two rings of wood. The bark 

9 
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^rows thicker also; at the same time as the 
new ring’ of wood was forming- a thin layer 
of bark g^rew inside the old bark circle. If 
possible show a st;clion of some considerably 
older plant, because in very youngs seedling’s 
the rings are not very easily distinguishable. 

Next winter the plant rests again, and in 
the following spring the same process goes 
on. It is thus fairly easy to make a pretty 
accurate calculation as to the age of any tree 
after it has been cut down. 

(iv) How the Tree Lives. — The only 
re.ally living parts of a tree arc the rootlets, 
the band of newest wood and bark, and the 
twig tips with their buds and leaf blossoms. 

Some treuis, such as the oak and the ash, 
have very deep roots. Although these roots 
are too far below the surface of the soil for 
the frost and cold to alTect them, yet they 
rest during the winter. This is because the 
growth of those parts of the tree above 
ground has bet'U arrested by the cold, and 
there is no longer any demand for food. 
When spring comes the rootlets are very 
busy. They lire fitted with tiny lubes as fine 
as cobwebs. These line, hair-like pipes can 
drink up a great deal of moisture. In dry 
weather thesi! tubes creep in and out, round 
and about the grains of the soil, eagerly 
searching for water. 

The band of new wood carries up the sap, 
and serves to protect it also. 

The liny tips grow every spring and make 
fresh food for the tree. 

The old roots a"e usually too hard to 
absorb much moisture, but they serve the 
purpose of holding the tree firm against the 


force of great storms. Even these strong 
roots would be useless were it not for the 
hard w^ood in the middle of the trunk — wood 
which has been formed from old sap zones, 
once soft, but now compressed into such 
hardness as to make the trunk strong enough 
to resist tempests. 

(v) The Value of Trees. When living 
they form a pleasant shade from the sun. 
They are a shelter for birds and animals, 
whilst numerous insects make their homes 
in them. They yield fruit, which feeds not 
only mankind but birds and animals as well. 
They help to beautify the earth with their 
changing colours and various shapes. They 
absorb gases from the air which are harmful 
to man. 

When cut down they are converted into 
all kinds of office, school, workshop, and 
household furniture. Conveyances of nearl}’ 
all kinds, from thi‘. baby’s mail-cart to the 
mighty merchant vessel, are made of wood. 

Medicines, oils, aiul sci nts are a few of 
the, many things which we g-et from trees. 

Association. — Compare the life of a young 
acorn seedling with that of the wheat or bean 
plant. Associate with the lesson on the sun, 
and show influence he exerts on growing trees. 

Formulatk^n. — 

“ Little by little the bird builds her nc!st. 

Little by little the sun sinks tt) rest; 

Drop after drop falls the soft suinuier shower, 
Leaf upon leaf j^rows the rool forest bower.*' 

Afplicati(.)N. — Sei^ds and nut kernels can 
be planted in classroom. Brown -paper re- 
cords can be prepared. For further applica- 
tion .see “ Kindergarten Occupations”. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Breathinsr a?id Vowel Sound Exercises, Part II . — The Symbol for “ai”. 

(i) Children dand with hands on ribs, soh (or d, r, m, f, s, 1, t) of Key D. When 
chests thrown out, and mouths open. They the upper doh is reached, children sing it to 
ins; i'. lowly, while teacher plays doh, me, “ai”, as in “wait”. Key C is played in 
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the same way; top doh is sunfj to “ai”. 
Key B is next taken, Children do not 

sin^ above D on the fourth line of stave, 
because straining after high notes takes 
away their attention from the pronunciation 
of the sound. The mouth is open during 
breathing in, so as to ensure a forward 
sound. When the mouth is closed during 
inspiration there is often a click of parting 
lips and a hard catch in the throat at the 
commencement of the sound. 

(ii) Short chat on picnic to woods. Chil- 
dren go by train. They wait in waiting- 
room. “ 1 want you to build ‘wait’; but 


before you begin I must tell you that the 
‘ wait ’ ‘ ai ’ is not like the ‘ ray ’ ‘ay * you 
learned last week. Here is the ‘ wait * ‘ ai 
Teacher produces a card bearing “ ai ”. 
Children build such words as fail, mail, &c. 
Record of lesson : - - Drawing of railway 
waiting-room, marked “wait”. 

Sentences for reading: -“Jim and Daisy 
arc singing gaily. They are going by rail. 
They have k//n so long in bed the.y will not 
have to wait for the tr^//n. How it r^/ns! 
There is no hail. Tlu^ trees r/^/Zsc their arms. 
‘ W^//’t here’, they say; ‘we will not 1 V //1 to 
keep you dry*.” 


Number 


Number lo. 

Notation of lo. 

“ Last wtM'k we did onr exercises with 
c) sticks. This week w<‘ will put them all 
into a little houst*.” 'rea('lier draws n house 
on board. “ Instead of this house being called 
* House’ or ‘Ash Croft’, wc will call 

it ‘Unit House’.” ("hildren suggest reason 
for names and numbers for houses. “ Where 
is the number of your house, Sam? Very 
w»dl, we will print the name of this house 
Dver* the door. T will also put the figure 9 
umier the house, to show how' many are living 
in it. ‘Unit House’ is only small. It will 
not hold more than 9 units. What wall the 
lamily do if another unit comes?” Teacher 
holds up a stick and puts it with the 9. 
Cdnidrcn suggest moving lo a bigger house. 
Teacher draws a larger house, and calls it 
“Tens House”. She impresses the fact 
that till*, larger or “Tens House” must 
always be to the left of the “ Units House”. 


“In the ‘Tens House* only families ot 
10 units can live. Now then*, are no units 
living in the ‘ Units House’; it is ‘To l.et *. 
Till* wandow’s are bare, and there is no smoke 
to be seen. We had 9 printed below it when 

9 units lived there. We wall put o now to 
show^ the house is empty. 

“What about the ‘Tens House’? We 
will put I below that house to show' there is 
I w'hole family of 10 units there.” Teacher 
holds up 10 sticks which she has tied in a 
bundle. “ We do not need to say how^ many 
there are in the family; w'e know there are 

10 units.” 

Now^ that we know'^ all about the houses 
we need not draw them every time; but if 
we want to show^ there is one family in the 
“Tens House” and no units in their house., 
X II 

wc can write . dhe T is tor the name 
I o 

over the door of the “Tens House”, and U 
for the name over “Unit House” door. 


story— ONLY AN ACORN 


A boy and girl WT.re si“ang in the shade all tne w'arrn summer afternoon. “I mean 
of an old oak tree. They were very hot and to sleeji,” said the boy, who was bigger than 
tired, for they had been playing in the sun his sister; and he lay dowm on the soft grass. 
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I'he little ^irl shut her eyes, and was just 
goin^ to sleep also, when something- fell on 
her lap. “See, brother!” she cried; “the 
pretty thing that has fallen from the tree. It 
is like a tiny egg in a fairy cup.” “ It is only 
an acorn,” said the elder child; and he turned 
over to go to sleep. “Only an acorn, did 
you say?” said a low deep voice. Both the 
children started. There was no one in 
sight, and yet they both had heard the voice. 
“Don’t be frightened,” it said. “It is I, 
the old oak tree, who am speaking to you. 
Listen ; I will tell you a story. 

“Once upon a time a tiny acorn greav on 
an oak tree. It was very happy, until one 
day it h(‘ard the other acorns talking to each 
other. ‘Yes, it is quite true,* one of them 
said. ‘ It will not be long before the squir- 
rels pick us for their winter store.* ‘It is 
a great pity that we cannot stay here for 
ever with the old oak tree to care for us,* 
another replied; ‘ it is much nicer than being 
packed in the dark in the squirrePs tree cup- 
board.’ ‘There is perhaps worse than that 
in store for us,’ said a third. ‘Our shells 
may be cracked, and we oursclvx's nibbled 
up by these greedy .animals .as soon as they 
spy us.’ This conversation so frightened 
the little acorn that it began to tremble. 

“ At last, one day when winter w.as draw- 
ing ne.ir, those dreadful squirrels visited the 
oak tree .and began their search. How busy 
they were eating the big ripe acorns there 
and then; and carrying others b.ack to their 
homes. The poor little acorn was full of fear; 
but it need not h.avc been so, bec.ause the 
squirrels did not care for tiny acorns when 
full-grown omts were to be had for the pick- 
ing. So the little acorn w.as left on the tree, 
and it was h.appy again. 

“Some time after, the old mother-tree 
said: ‘Come, my acorn-children, I have 
carried you h my arms long enough. It 
is til e for you to leave me and do the 
work you can never do if you stay here 


to be nursed.* So saying she shook her 
branching arms, and the acorn fell with many 
others to the ground. It dropped on its 
side with such a shock that it rolled out of 
its cup far away from the others. 

“The poor acorn \vas now very sad and 
lonely, for the wind had roiled it farther than 
ever from its playmates, the other acorn 
children. It lay on the ground in a sad 
plight. The rains fell on it, and made its 
shell overcoat, which used to be so bright, 
torn .and soft. But this was not the worst 
that happened. A cow which was passing 
that way trod on the unhappy acorn and 
crushed it down, down in the d.ark moist 
earth. ‘ Now 1 shall die,* the acorn said. 
All the winter it stayed there .as if it were 
de.ad; but when spring came the r.aiii voices 
wakened it. It began to long for the bright 
light and blue skies once more, and started 
to climb tow^ards them. 

“At last its shoot fingers reached the light, 
and grew into an oak sapling. Ilow^ proud 
and happy the young pl.ant was! ‘Tins is 
far better than being rocked in .a cup cradle 
like a baby,’ it said. ‘1 mean ( j giow 
strong and tall like my old mother-tree. 
Year after year went by, and little by little 
till! sapling became a mighty o.ak tree. No 
other tree was quite so strong and br.ave, 
and no other tree so old as this one. Look 
at me now! Do you not think I am worthy 
of the name ‘King of Tret^s’? And I am 
that s.amc tree whose story you have just 
heard.” 

The boy and girl gazed in wonder at the 
great gnarled trunk and strong twisted 
branches. “ It is quite true,” continued the 
old oak. “Now let me tell you about my 
acorn children. Although I was once only 
an acorn child myself, yet I have h.ad many 
children. You, little girl, are holding one 
of them now in your hand. 

“ One of them became a tree, and was cut 
down by men who wanted something strong 
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enough to fig-ht the stormy waves. It w;is 
used in the building- of a mighty ship. 
Instead of being rocked by the winds in the 
woods it faces the gale and carri(‘s men 
and women across the seas. Another child 
of mine was cut down and carved into many 
beautiful things. You can see the carvings 
any Sunday in your own church. 1 could 
tell you about my other children ; how they 
stand like giants in the forest ; how they 
feed the squirrels and the woodpeckers; 
and how tlu^y provide a home for thousands 
of wonderful little insects. I could tell 
you how the mi'- 1 let oe you dc^corate your 
homes with at Christmas grows round their 
branches, and how men strip their bark for 

OtluM' 

Fir Tive” 

Hood.” 


the tan they use in making leather. All 
this and more I could tell you if I had time. 
Ugh! how the wind j)lays among my 
branches and rocks my hiding birds to slet'p. 
My arms are getting stiff; th(‘y have been 
outstretched for more than three hundred 
years. To think that I was once ‘only an 
acorn’!’* 

Th(i old oak tree ceased speaking, and the 
children turned to each other and found they 
had been asleep. Tlu! strangest thing about 
it was that tluw had both dreamed the same 
dream. “ Brother, let us plant the acorn- 
child and see if it will grow,” said the. little 
girl, and she held her treasure tightly in her 
hand. 


stories: — “Red Ri<lini;- Hood”— Old Fairy T;de. “ Tlie Rabes in tlu: Wood ” (adaptiil). “Tlu: 
^Favourite Fairy Tales^ by Hans Andersen (“ Hlackic’s School and Honu: Library”). “Robin 

Song— “THK BRAVK OLD OAK” 

— Woials by TT. Cliorley, music by K. J. Lodcr — Becrliam Sy vol. ii. 


Game THE PICNIC IN THE WOODS 






I. Oil! here wc cdiiio to tlu: 


clrll. To 


K 

d * 




2. Hurrah, wc know 't is time for tea. 

Our t.ablc is the j^roiind ; 

The cloth is spread, wc lant;-!! with i;lcc, 
And si'at ourselves around. 


3. 'T was jolly playiniL;’ in the lilatle, 

Away Irmn sctirchliii^- sun. 

Wi* thank you for your pleasant shade, 
Dear trees; now home we run. 


Direiiions , — Verse i. Several of the taller children stand with arms outsiiread to n present the tre(‘.s. 
One or two smaller boys nestle close to them cand whistle softly, imitating birds. Two girls cany a baski't 
between them. T^u-y bend as if beiu ath its weight. They are followed by tlie remainder of the picnickers. 

l^erse 2. Aflt galheriiig ilowers, the children stand round the baski't, while tlu' eldest girl takes I'rom 
it a cloth (sheet of paper would servo equally W’ell), and proceeds to spread it on the groiuul. All children 
sit round it and pretend to e * and drink. 

Verse 3. The children rise, pick up their flowers, and some help to fold cloth. They point to the 
“scorching suii ”, and then turn to the trees to thank them. The two girls pick up the now empty basket, 
and swung it merrily as tlury walk out of the w'oods, surrounded by the other picnickers. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

off your hats to me!' I am a sturdy old 
Tree. I am more than two hundred years 
old - older than anyone livino. I have 

T-^ : , , , •'t- ^ , 

standing here. The Sun has 
* his best to scorch me. up ■ and the 

Ji ' - I • . . . • 


Storms have tried to break me; but you 


jee I am here still. 

T% m. •' ! ¥ . 


^ 4 ' 


y^. %i:>T,*Once, I was a little saplingj 
and before that I was a 
tiny seed in the middle of 
" a leaf ^.{XHere is a f 
picture of me. ^ 

the wind blew the leaf off the tree, and down 

I was carried to the ground. I sank into the soft 

earth, and after a time, began to grow. 

are some of my leaves. Can you tell 
l^^^^them from the leaf- children ot my old friend, 
Mr. Beech -Tree? 


- g :-> 

when ib is summer and my roots 
have got me more food than I need, 


I open these small mouths you can |i® 
see on my trunk and breathe it out. K 

I have many hollows in my trunk where 
birds love to build their nests." ^ 
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Trees. 

— 5a ro Coleridge, 

The Oak is called 
the King of TreeSj 









'• S- > r 


The Aspen quivers -■sfl 
in the breeze: 




i'f 


The Poplar grows up 
straight and tall/ 




( 



w 

The Pear-tree spreads 


olong the wall. 
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it ; . The Syca more 

fjivcs pleasant 
shade; 








-L- 

. X vvW"'"^ 








•'* .'1 V ' / '’V V 


. ^\/-' .v.y^ 

'■. iVl'iVi'-'i* J.';> 










The V/illow droops 
in watery qlode,-, 







The Fir-tree 
useful timber (gives; 



The Beech amid the forest lives. 


Ollier poems s liable icr .ecilalion: — i. “Wishinji” — VV. Allinfjhiiiii, in lilaches Model Poetry Books 
for the Infant .'..nool. 2 . “A ChiUls SonR in Sprin},'”-K. Nisbcl. 3- “ l-'ni't Tree ”- - Bjbrnsljcrne 

'liiiine n. in Palotcrshn A’euoers, Hook I. A- ‘‘""I “f ‘Golden Apple ' "-Thos. Westwood, in 

Blaci 'es Model Readers, Book 111. 
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Paper Cutting -A SHADY WOOD 



The* trees arc cut out iu brown j)apcr. After beinj^ 
pasted on a white g'roiuid, Iheir g'reen leaves can be 
put ill by crayon or paint. The j^rass may be cut 
from i^recn paper, or painted with the leaves as 
desired. A few dots of colour (red and blue) among- 
the grass make an elTective picture. 


Clay Modelling— A LEAF (OAK) 



Provide each child with a real leaf. Steps : — Circle, 
oval (the broad end for tip of leaf), oval flattened, 
curved edges pinched out, veins marked with pricker 
or modelling knife. 


Paper Folding -KKl) RIDING HOOD’S 
BASKKT 



Brush Work— A TREE 



FoUl square as above, .and rut .away the shaded 
portion, which is waste, 'fhi! thick lines arc to be 
cut, and the s(piari*s AllC, XVZ are folded at dottcal 
lines; these form ends of basket, which must be 
pinned. The handle is then fastened by gum or pins. 

Free-arm Drawing— SECTION OF 
A I.OG 



P.aint trunk and br.anches in brown the first. Com- 
mence at tip of branch with thin stroke. All branch- 
strokes join to form trunk. 

Brown-paper Drawing — MOUNTAIN- 
ASH LEAF 

Let each child 
have a natural 
specimen to copy 
from, .and show 
the steps which 
ought to be 
t.aken, on the 
blackboard. The 
main stalk and 
miilrib of each 
leaflet ought to be the guiding lines. Clean black- 
board in order to ensure the children having no copy 
but their own model. 
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Object Lesson— THE DANDELION 

N.B. The details of the dandelion floret may he omitted if desired. 


Preparation. — Provide each child with a 
dandelion and leaf. Have on the table 
several buds and a carrot. The whole dan- 
delion plant, placed in a glass of water, 
will prove valuable for dt^monstration. Pro- 
vide dandelion “clocks”. 

Dandelions seem to reiltxt the brightness 
of the sun; they have well been called the 
stars of the daytime. Get children to ex- 
press in their own language the meaning of 
this. 

Presentation. — (i) The Dandelion 
Head.- -This is an inflorescence, and con- 
sists of from one to two hundred flowers, 
which grow on the cushion-like end of the 
dandelion stem. (Show an old dandelion 
from which all the seeds have flown.) 

{(i) Otic Flower , — Let children remove one 
flower carefully from the head of the stalk 
and examine. They will find the little bag 
at the bottom (the “seed bag”), and the 
hairs growing at the top of this bag. They 
may not easily find the anthers (“ powder 
boxes”) growing round the forked stigma 
which curls back on the style. [N,B, 
These terms, “ style ” and “stigma”, should 
not be told to the children.] The flower 
seems to have only one yellow leaf, but 
there are really five petals joined together. 
The children may see this by looking at the 
notched edge of die strap-like corolla. 

(/;) Green Bracts , — These grow all round 
the dandelion flowers in two rows. The 
inner row is erect and helps the head to 
close, wdiile the bracts of the outer row curve 
downwards to keep out insects. After pol- 
lination, the bracts close until the fruits 
have ripened. Then they open wide to allow 
the seeds t > be blown away at the first puff 
of wind. 


(ii) The Flower Stalk. — Round and hol- 
low; smooth and soft. It contains a milky 
juice. 

(iii) The Leaves. — Smooth and shiny. 
Very deeply cut, with the points of the leaf 
turning towards the base. The edge is very 

and tooth -like, hence the name 
“Dandelion”, from the French dent-de-Uon^ 
lion’s tooth. The leaves are broadest near 
the top. They have no true stalk. They 
contain a milky juice. Let children break 
a leaf and squeeze it. 

(iv) The Root. — A tap root (i.e. a strong 
upright root descending vertically). The root 
has several small branches. It tapers like 
the carrot (show carrot), and contains a 
milky juice like the leaves. The dandelion 
has a creeping, underground stem. Each 
year the leaves and flowers die down almost 
to their base. Out of the axil of these a bud 
grows, which produces leaves and flowers 
next year. (Show “rhizome”, but avoid 
using the name.) 

(v) The Fruit. — After fertilization the 
corolla withers, and the one seed in each 
ovary ripens. The “beak” which bears the 
silky hairs (sepals) lengthens, so that, when 
the wind blows, these hairs at the end of it 
act as sails. By means of these “. sails ’’ the 
seeds have been carried for miles. Let chil- 
dren say how plentiful the dandelion plant 
is. They can now account for its pro- 
fusion. 

(vi) The Uses of the Dandelion Plant. 
— ^To beautify the earth ; to provide medicine. 
Sometimes the root is roasted and ground, 
then mixed with coffee. 

Association. — As this is the first flower 
lesson of the term, it will not be possible to 
give a distinct association. After the lesson 
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on the daisy, however, comparisons and con- 
trasts will form a g’ood one. 

Formulation. — 

“God have made the earth brinj^ forth 

Eiioiig-h for ^rcat and small, 

The o.ik tree ;ind the cedar tree. 

Without a flower at all. . . . 

Sprinj^^iiij^ in valleys j^i een and low 
And on the inuiintains hlg'h, 

AikI in the sih;nl wilderness 
VViiere no man ijassi!s by. 


“Our outward life requires them not; 

Then wherefore had they hirtli? — 

To minister (leli^llt to all, 

To beautify the earth; 

To comfort man, to whisper hope 
Whene’er his faith is dim; 

Kt)r whoso caret h for the lh)wers 
Will inueh inrire rare for him.” 

— Mary J/oivitt. 

Arn.iCATioN. — The usual occupations. 


Object Lesson ~TH1^ DAISY 

N.IL Omif fir/oih of daisy florefs if desired. These are so small thai^ unless in the hands 
of a capable teacher, they 'ivill prove uninleresiinff to small children. 


l*ju:i*ARATioN, — The apparatus necessary 
for this lesson is as follows : A daisy and leaf 
for each child, a daiulelion flower and leaf 
each for comparison, daisy flowers in dilTerent 
stages of j^rowth, several daisy roots, a sun- 
flower, and comphde daisy plant. 

Tile prtivious lesson was about a well- 
known llowt'r, and to-day’s subject is equally 
bimiliar. It is very much like the daisy in 
many respects, and so difl'erent in others 
til, . it forms a t,^ood companion study. No 
futther preparation of children’s minds is 
necessary than to ^et them to brin^ as many 
of these flowers as they can to school. 

Pkhskntation. — (i) The Daisy Head. — 
This is not one flower but, like the dandelion, 
a collection of hundnrds of tiny ones. (Show 
by taking out one or two.) It consists of 
two kinds of flowers, the yellow disc and 
the white ray flowers. Compare the size of 
the dandelion and daisy heads. 

(a) The Disc Flower . — The corolla consists 
of five petals joined to form a tube. Con- 
trast with strap-like joined petals of dande- 
lion. The forked stigma is like that of the 
dandelion, and acts in the same way — curling 
back on its pollen-covered style if cross 
pollination has not taken place. 

(^) The Ray Flower^ — White, often tipped 


with crimson. It grows round the disc 
flowers and biautilies the whole head, thus 
making it more attractive to insects. 

(r) Green Brads. — Tlu sc* are. hairy and 
ovt!rlapping. Contrast with dandelion. They 
serve the same purpose as the dandelion 
bracts, 'fhe fine hairs on the stem as well 
as those on the bract-leaves perform the 
work of protection. 

(ii) The Flower Stalk. — Round, solid, 
covered with downy hairs. Contrast with 
dandelion ; also compare length of each 
flower. 

(iii) The Leaves grow out in a rosette 
form; pressed quite close to the ground as 
if to prevent weeds from growing up imme- 
diately n(‘ar, .and thus choking it. The 
leaves are egg-shaped, narrowing towards 
the stem. Compare with dandelion. The 
edge of the kraf is only slightly siirrated. 
There are no deep notches like those of the 
dandelion. There is no true stalk to the 
leaves. 

(iv) The Root. — Compare with the dande- 
lion root, which it resembles. The “root- 
stock ” is perennial, and forms new tufts of 
leaves and flowers each year. After fertiliza- 
tion (which may be effected by such small 
insects as flies) the one seed develops. Con- 
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trast the absence of hairy sepals with dande- 
lion’s wind’s. 

Association. — Comparison with dande- 
lion. 

1. The daisy flowers are white and yellow. 
The dandelion flowers are all yellow. 

2. The daisy flower stalk is round, solid, 

downy, and contains a clear juice. 

The dandelion flower stalk is round, 
hollow, smooth, and contains a milky 
juice which tastes bitter. 

3. The leaves of the daisy are only slightly 

notched. 


The leaves of the dandelion are very 
deeply cut. 

4. The leaves of the daisy have no true 

stems. 

The dandelion leaves have no true stems. 

5. The seeds of the daisy have no wings, 

but are blown away by the wind. 

The dandelion seeds have wings which 
are blown about by the wind. 
Formulation.- “Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.” — /,///*e, 
xii. 22. 

Ait*lication.— S(!C correlated lessons 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Exercises. I’art H. — The Soniui blow”. 


(i) After children have gone through a 
simple breathing exorcise (see the Spring 
Scheme), teacher gives the following exer- 
cise in breath control. “ Who can tell the 
time by this dandelion clock?” Holds up 
dandelion head of winged seeds. “How 
will you tell the time, Sam?” “ I will blow 
— ‘ Pf, pf, pf!’” “What time is it, then?” 
“Three o’clock.” “All blow three o’clock. 
. . . Blow five o’clock.” Whatever o’clock 
they have to blow, children may only take in 
one full breath. 

(ii) “Now let us build the word ‘blow’.” 
Teacher has “ ow ” printed on a card and 
produces it at the right time. Children 
print it on their boards, and then tell how 
the sound is made by the mouth. The 
mouth is open and lips form a round “o” — 
the very sound they are saying! Teacher 


lakes care that a good round sound is made. 
She lets the children repeat words containing 
this sound and suit actions to them, e.g. 
“I throw my ball.” Children say “throw” 
and dramati/e. “I sow seeds.” “Boys 
grow.” “ 1 row on the river.” “We mow 
the grass.” 'I'his exercise is interes'ing and 
forms ample opportunity for the teacher to 
correct mispronunciation. Record:- -Dan- 
delion clock with winged seexls flying away; 
“blow” printed benc'ath. 

Sent(Mices: “ The dandelion says: ‘I want 
to my seeds. Wind, bk^Ty my y7en seed- 
babies away. One has flyren. The next 
will follr)7y. They fly over the new-me7yn 
hay in the holly7y. They fall ly7ejer <and 
ly7yer. Then they rest. I kny7y they will 
gry7y into big dandelions like me. Will it 
be to-morry 7 c»?”* 


Number 


Number 10 continued. 

The use ' ihe ball-frame provides an 
intej sting change for this week’s work. 
A ! ' rihcr change is introduced if children 


call the balls dandelions, daisies, &c. The 
following is reprinted from Teacher^ 
Black-hoard Arithmcticy publishers Messrs 
Blackie. 
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7 4 - 2 +, -- lo. 

- O •• 


- - Tht! half of ten is five. 

The fifth of ten is two. 

— - There arc two fours in ten. 



There are three threes in ten. 



TIkm'c are five twos in ten. 


story— DANDELION CITY 


On the top of a tall dandelion stem stood 
Dandelion City. It was a wonderful place, 
where more than two hundred flowcr-childien 
lived. These b Ight, yollow llower-children 
were so pretty that Mother Nature had built 
a wall all round them. This was a very 
strangle wall; for at night, or when the days 
were dull, it would fold insi<lc the city all the 


dear dandelion children, and keep them safe 
from the cold and wet. It did not hurt them, 
because it was not built of stone and brick, 
but of soft, green bract-leaves. When morn- 
ing came, or the sun shone, the wall of the 
city would fold back and let the golden light 
in. The wall was useful in another way. 
Sometimes great insect thieves would climb 
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up the dandelion stem and try to steal into 
Dandelion City ; but they could not ^et past 
this tall bract wall, so jagfg'ed and pointed. 
Each of the flower-children had fine anther- 
boxes full of precious golden pollen dust. 
This was the treasure the insect robbers 
wanted to steal. There was something else 
besides: every flower-child had a drop of 
sweet-scented juice which the insects would 
have stolen had they got into Dandelion City. 

One day there was a great commotion in 
the city, the dandelion flowers were talking 
to each other. “It is all very well,” they 
said, “staying here and looking pretty, but 
vve would rather fly away like the birds and 
be blown by the w’ind across the sky.” 
“How delightful that would be!” cried one 
of the oldest children, who lived near the 
bract walls. “ Let us ask the soft wind to 
blow us away!” So when the wind whis- 
pered round the city (hey asked her to take 
them in her arms and carry them out into 
the wide world. “You cannot fly,” mur- 
mured the soft wind; “your wings have not 
grown.” “ When will they grow?” the 
flower-children asked anxiously. “When 
a baby seed comes in your cradle,” replied 
the soft wind, and sailed away. The flower- 
children were surprised at what the wind 
had told them ; they could not understand it 
in the least. “ We will ask the soft wind to 
tell us more,” they said. Next day, when 
the wind was singing all round Dandelion 
City, the children asked her how they might 
each grow a seed in their little cradle bed. 
“ If you all want oiiC so very much, you 
must buy one. Empty the golden treasure 
out of your pollen baskets,” the soft wind 
told them. They did not like this, and 
cried: “But it will all be wasted!” “Very 
well,” said the wind as she swept away from 
the city. When the wind had left them, 
some of the flower-children thought of the 
wonderful jou ' «ys they could make when 
they ■ id g^^own, and each emptied his 


treasure on the little fairy wand that was 
growing in the middle of the treasure boxes. 
Some of the others were selfish and wanted 
to keep their golden pollen, and they would 
have done had not a little bird flown by 
singing with joy. 

Little by little the fairy wand pushed up 
through the flower dust. It was just like 
a brush, full of tiny hairs, so that when it 
peeped above the pollen boxes it was covered 
with yellow. “Now,” said the flower-chil- 
dren, “our seeds will grow.” “Not yet,” 
said the soft wind; “wait patiently till the 
fairy wand divides at the top and Honey Bee 
visits you all. lie will bring you golden 
tre.asurcs from another flower city, and you 
must give him some of yours in exchange. 
The minute you have done this your little 
seed cradles will begin to fill.” The fairy 
wand divided as the wind had said, but no 
Honey Bi‘.e came that way. At night, when 
the green bract walls were closing the flower 
children in, they asked to he allowed to stay 
open a little longer, but in vain. “No!” 
whistled the night wind. “The bees have 
gone to rest long before this; wait iinoiher 
day.” When the next day came the sun 
shone on Dandelion City until it glittered 
and glistened like gold. “Surely Honey 
Bee will come to-day,” they said to each 
other; but all that day went by and not one 
bee paid a visit to Dandelion City. Then, 
“ Dear wind,” the flower-children begged, 
“ tell us how to make our seeds grow. Wc 
have spent all our golden pollen money 
and our fairy wands have divided ; what is 
needed yet?” “You have not bought a 
tiny seed until your golden pollen money is 
put on the counter at the end of the fairy 
wand.” “ How can we do that? We have 
no arms.” “ Be patient; wait and see what 
will happen,” the soft wind hummed. 

Something wonderful happened at last, 
for the two ends of the fairy wands began 
to curl downwards and downwards until 
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they touched the pollen which the fairy 
wand had brushed on its side when it 
pushed throug^h the anther boxes. And 
now there was a ^reat commotion in Dande- 
lion City. Each little flower felt the stirring 
of its baby seed, and lontj^ed for the time 
when its wini^s should grow. The green 
bract walls closed round the city and hid it 
from sight. Somelhing was happening in- 
side there which no one must know. 

One day the walls folded back and — what 


a change ! Each golden flower had withered 
away, and its seed cradle had grown larger. 
At the top of every seed cradle grew a long 
neck with many fine hairs spreading all 
round. “Are you r(;ady?** called the soft 
wind. “ I have come to carry you away. 
Puff! PuiT!” and she blew gently with her 
sweet breath. “Goodbye, goodbye!” the 
dandelion children called to each other, and 
away they went sailing with their baby seeds 
far out into the wide world. 


Another story:- The L;irk .'ind the Daisy” — Aft/rrxen's Favourite Fairy Talcs (Hlacklc's School and 
Home Library). 


Song— “THE WEST WIND AND DAISY” 

— Teachers 'TimeSy Oct. 16, 1908. 

Game— DANDELIONS AND DAISIES 

Tunc — “Orant^^os and Lemons”, 

4'": - _> ---V V- [---zrx-" > -N 




iJ.m- lie; - linn lias come to t<nvn, I)ifss»-«I in ln*r yel - low k'*" ‘O I)ai-sy, ton, with ejo so hright, 




-h- N“ 




-N'- 








t ' ' 

Ill her bon - net neat and \vhit<-. Flovv-ers, sweet, wc children love you, Uriglil as gold-en stars a - hove you I 




I^an - do - lions and dai - sies, We eliil - dreii Mug your prais ■ 


Now, if' you please, 't is time for bed. 






Here, llt-tle elo«.l\, we Idow ofi’ } our heail. ( )ni*, two, tim e, l\iur. 


poor old lie.id. 


: 0 -. 


T: 


riT 


T: 


Five, six, sev'n, eight. 


'lime 


bed ! 


Direct intis,- T\'o of Ihc elder children are chosen to represent the dandedion and the daisy; if they wear 
wreaths of llowers will in .ke the j^ame pretty. Thc! ^faine is played as in“()rancfes and Lemons", or 
“London Hridj^v is Broken Down". The two children face each other, and, holding’ hands above their 
heads, form an arch through which the remainder of the children pass in single file. At the words, “ Now, 
if you please, ’t is time for b* d ”, the procession moves through very slowly. The last child is c.Hught, and 
has to choose between dandelions and daisies. When all the children are cjiught, a tug-of-war finishes thc 
game. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Here is a Dandelion family. 

Sister Dandelion's hair is shining ^dd. Mother 

Dandelion's hair has turned white; she is so 
old. Poor old man Dandelion has no hair 

r ot all; the wind blew it off. Can you 
see his bold head ? 

Caterpillar climbed ^^|jr up to eat 
mr the golden curls on 'xP Sister CXandelion'j 


leaf collar she wears on her neck. 
The Dandelion Family cjo to sleep when / boys and ^irl 
are having their tea. Here is a picture of Sister 
Dandelion asleep. Look how she has tucked all her ||| 
hair away under her green night-cap. 


the golden curls on Sister Dandelion's 
head, but could not get M past the green 
sflf collar <;hp wQnr<: on /J^ hpr npck 


her neck, 
boys and ^irls 


On one dandelion head there are hundreds of flowers like 
this. Can you see the fairy wand" with its two curls 
at the end ? Vhen the bee leaves some flower-dust 
p on these ends a baby seed begins to grow. 

After the dandelion has been closed, the flower is dead; 
but the seed crad le has grown big. 

The wind blows, Puff! Puff!’ and the seed 
sails away. It is like a ship with a long thin 
mast and hair sails. i 

Can you tell the time .W by a dandelion 'clock' ? 



5- SUMMER FLOWERS 

(See The Buttercups 132) 
Object Lesson: “The Harebell” 


Motto. — 

“ ’T was a lovely thonj^ht to mark tluj lioiirs 
By the opeiiint^: and the fbldiiij^- llowers 
That laiig^h to the sumiiier’s day." 

Mrs. Ilemans. 

Preparation. As one of the most delii^ht- 
ful of sprinj^r flowers is the hyacinth, so one 
of summer’s most aceful llowers is the 
harebell, or “ Scottish blue b(‘ll The wild 
hyacinth is called in iMit^^land the blue bell. 
The harebell or blue bell is one of the poet’s 
favourite llowers. 

Materials. Comj)lete plants of the hare- 
bell, pictures, 6Lc. 

pRESENTA HON. 'riic harebell is oiu^ of the 
commonest of our sumn.'er llowers, and is 
always abundant “on sw(;ll:n^^ downs, where 
sw'cct ai. stirs thti blue bells lit^htly”. 

Appeannice. -Slender t»rass-like l(*aves on 
stem; roundish notched leaves at base; 
hangini^ head, so it protects itself against 
honey tealers. 

Xauir. Name given to plant means round- 
leaved bell-llower. Leaves easily seen on 
young i)lant often dry up later. Lhere are 
several kinds ol bell-llowers. The I\ y-Ieaved 
Bcll-nowia- grows in moist woods in the 
South of Lngland. First leaves oval with 
heart-shaped base. Never round. 

Association. -Connect with hi*alher and 
heath. Compare llowers with those of the 
thistle and other autumn llowers, with the 
flowers of the bramble. 

Formulation. - 

“ This little flower th. loves th*- le:i 
May well my simple emblem be. 

It drinks licavcMi’s dew as blit’ • as rose 
That in the kind's own t^.uden i^njws. ’ 

Application. — Hand-and-eye exercises and 
the other correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Mt^chanics of production of throat letters. 
Production of “h”. Production of name 
sound of “a”. Words beginning with 
“ h’s Fxercises on the use of “ h ”, &c. 

Number 

TIu* numbers that make up 10. The 
breaking up of 10 into its parts, &c. 

Story 

“ i'he Story of the Daisy” (Hans Ander- 
sen). 

Song - 

“tUK blue 15KLLS OV SCOTLAND” 

Game — jack and jill 

Blackboard Reading and 
Drawing 

“The Harebell”, description of plant, 
using : 

“ K’cn the slight harebell raised its head 
Klastic from her airy tread." 

Recitation 

“ Buttercups and Daisies ” (Mary Howitt). 

Sense Culture 

Paper-cutting; a harebell. Paper-folding, 
&c. 

Other lessons suggested : I. Forget-me 
not; 1 1. Foxglove, &c. 
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wh^? 


I urn cl rr\o6est Daisy. This is the 
of the night; lam the star of 
the day. I shine all day 
among the grasses with my 
little white leaves. Then, when 
the day passes, I close them one by one 

All the children love me; the birds love 
me too. My leaves grow all round my stem. They 
press close to the ground, and keep the grass and 
weeds from growing up and choking me. 

My stem has many fine hairs on it. Do you know 
There are hundreds of sr^ll yellow flowers in my bright eye 
Here is a picture of one. Vs/hat a long way the bee 

mu.st go for his honey! He cannot find it unless 
he goes down bo the top of the seed- box. Can you 
find the seed box ?* 



Miss Daisy wears a white cap b make 
'^nectary) look pretty. ^ ^ Mr. Butterfly 
likes Miss Daisy. Vi/hen he sees her 

white cap he flutters round. Good -morning!" 

^,he says. "Hove you any honey for me? 

'bu look sweet to-day with your golden ^ 
hair and da nty white cap." Miss Daisy blushes b hear 
^is. Have you seen her blush pink ? 



(0 241 ) 
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Oay Dandelion. 

Miss Daisy tucked her hair away 
Beneath a bonnet, white and neat 
And butterflies and bees agreed, 

5^' Miss Daisy Dill was dainty sweet. 

'll^ung Dandelion pitied her; 

"I would not hide my locks of yellow" 

He cried, and shook his curly hair, 


5b proud was he, the vain young fellow! 


Lookl cried Daisy 
Dill one day 

' “Where is your hair so gotden bright ] 

He looked and found _ oh,whot 
a shock I 

lovely locks were turned b white! 







' A\ \ \ aK\v'I; I / 


But this alas, was not the worst* ^ ((i 
For vanity he had to pay * 

The wind had made his poor head bald,^. 
And carried all his hair away! 





< > I r :)0. ms Sutl.'ibic for recitation:— “ The Daisy**— M. Riacli*s Recitations for Infant Schools 
‘ 1 iMisy’s Sonjf "—John Keats. 
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Paper Cutting -DANDELION 
“ CLOCK” 



Hrad in white pa]H‘r marked in crosses for the 
seed wiiij^s. Stem and loaves dark j^reen. 

Paper Folding- ANOTl I I:R CLOCK 



13 * 


Clay Modelling— “ DAISY” CHAIN 



Free roIHnj^ of clay should not bo allowod. Some- 
times it is necessary to have lin^or-rollinj^'. On those 
occasions (the present exercise is one) special per- 
mission shr)uld be j^iven. 


Brush Work THE DAISY 



Use dark or black paper. Paint the whole desivrn 
in Chinese whiU*, aiul, when diy» ci^Ionr the stem and 
loaves i;'r('cn and the eye chrome yellow. 




A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 

Object Lesson— THE BUTTERCUP 


Apparatus.- Provide each child with a 
buttercup and leaves. Have the complete 
plant on the table. Make enlarged draw- 
on blackboard. 

Preparation. — The previous lesson was 
about a well-known llowcr; here is another 
equally familiar wild flower. The buttercup 
is so familiar, that children often ignore or 
despise it. Get them to tell where they lind 
buttercups. Encoura.i;fc them to talk freely 
about the flower. They will probably say 
the cow cats buttercups to make i^^ood butter! 
Some little ones play the ^»^ame, “ Do you 
like butter?” in which the answer is given 
by the reflection of the buttercup held under 
another child’s chin. Such apparently trivial 
touches as these should not be despised by 
the teacher, as they help lo make the lesson 
living and happily real to the little ones. Ask 
children to suggest the reason for the name. 

Presentation. — (^7) The Flower consists 
of rings of sepals^ pefals^ stufnens^ and carpels 
(seed vessels), all arranged on a receptacle. 

The Sepals, — These are five in number, 
arranged in a ring; they arc small downy 
green leaves, which form a kind of cup. 
Of what use arc tlui hairs on the back of 
these tiny leaves? Allow the children to 
pull a sepal off and examine it. 

The Corolla or crown consists of a ring 
of five bright-yellow Icaf-like pelals. They 
stand between the gaps left by the sepals, 
and are often arranged spirally. Let chil- 
dren describe how the petals wrap over each 
other slightly. The inside of the petals is 
shiny, like satin, while the outside is not. 
Get children to suggest the reason for this. 
There are fine veinings, or bee-paths, leading 
from the edge o^ the petal to the base. What 
will the chi; hen expect to find here? Let 
the jne petal off \ery carefully. They 

w find a small pocket at the tip of the 
base. If they insert the end of a pin in this 


pocket and then taste it, they will find it 
sweet. Why? The buttercup hides her honey 
in this little b.ag at the base of each petal. 

7 'he Slatncns, — Tlu^se are many in number. 
They form a scries cif rings on the inside of 
the petals. The stamens on the outside are 
riper than those near thii centre. Let chil- 
driMi put the tip of their finger in the cup 
and see the 3CII0W prillen. 

The Scedboxes.— Thesis are in the centre of 
the flower; they are small and green. Each 
seed case contains one little body ready, after 
a visit from thi; bee, to grow into a seed. 

[V) The Leaves. -Dt'cpl)' cut into several 
divisions. The number of divisions varies 
Shape is somewhat like the hand with fingers 
outspread. Contrast with leaves of dande- 
lion and daisy. The veins run in a kind of 
network. Leaves have long hairy stalks. 
the foot of each leaf stalk there is a leaf sheath. 

(c) The Root. — Fibrous or bulbous ae 
cording to kind of flower. (In this lesson 
it is advisable to keep distinctly to (u kii.d 
of flower.) In the fibrous-rooted biutercup 
the s^em forms creeping runners which are 
fixed to the soil, and the sepals spread out- 
wards. In the bulbous flower the stems art! 
quitt! erect, and the sepals bend back. 

(d) Fruit. — There are many one-seedt^d 
vessels on the buttercup head. Show class 
a fertilized flower head with all the leaves 
withered off, but with enlarget! seed cases. 

Association. — Connect with daisy and 
dandelion wherever possible, (i) The flowei 
of the buttercup is one colour, gold. The 
dandelion flower head is gbld. 

(2) There is only one flower on the butter- 
cup head. There are hundreds of tiny 
flowers on the dandelion head. 

(3) The fine hairy “cup leaves” bend back 
or spread out in the buttercup. Many 
smooth “cup leaves” are erect and many 
curve downwards in the dandelion. 
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(4) Stem of the buttercup downy, often 
lurrowed, solid. Stem of the dandelion 
smooth, round, hollow. 

(5) Leaf of the buttercup deeply cut and 
downy. Leaf of the dandelion deeply cut 
in curves and smooth. 

(6) Buttercup root fibrous (or bulbous). 
In the former kind the leavers die down and 
a new stem j^rows out between the old 
ones. Dandelion root fibrous, and has a 
creeping: stem like the buttercup. New 
stem and leaves g;ro\v out of axil of old 
leaves. 


(7) The buttercup head bears many seeds, 
which have no wing^s. The dandelion head 
bears many wing^cd seeds. 

Formulation. 

“Hilt not alone tlie fainsl flowers: 

The merest ^rass 

Alonj^ the roadside whi*re we pass, 

Lichen and moss and sturdy weed, 

Tell of His love who s<*nds the dew’, 

Thir rain and sunshine too, 

To nourish one small seed.” 

— C\ /^osse//u 

Application. — The usual correlated les- 
sons. 


Phonetics 

7 V/P Sou 7 td ‘‘oLi** as in “ g^round 


Teacher shows a record drawing of butter- 
cups and daisies growing*- out of the ground. 
Short chat on use of the ground as a cup- 
board for food, &c. Five children arc called 
to the frotit, and as teacher touches each in 
turn they say the sounds which make the 
word. ILg. first child says “ g ”, second 
“ r ”, third “on”, &c. 'I'eacher intones the 
Hind “oil”, lengthening out the first and 

second parts, e.g. “ aa 00 ”. The 

children then tell that the “ground ou ” is 
made up of two sounds: “a” (as in “father”) 
and “00” (as in “goose”), 'feacher con- 
trasts it with the “blow ow ” of last week, 
which was made up of one sound only. 'I'he 
children tell how, in singing the “blow ow”, 
the lips keep in one position, but in the 
“ground on” the lips, which are open wide 
at first, close into a smaller ring as if to clip 
oiT the end of the sound. Middle C is struck 
on the piano, and children sing it to the 


sound “aa- 00”. Teacher beats as for 
common time, four for “ aa ” and four beats 
for “00”. D, E, F, G, &c., arc played and 
sung respectively. The children take a deep 
breath between each note. This exercise is 
considerably improved if someone is at the 
piano who can play a few simple chords as 
accompaniment. 

“Now, children, ‘go to sleep’. When 
you waken I will show you the ‘ ground ou *. 
Here it is. Look well at it. As there are 
other ways of printing the sound ‘ aa — 00 * 
which you will have to learn, we will call 
this one the ‘ground on’.” 

Sentences: Daisy lives close to the gr^^wnd. 
I f(>;/nd her with her re//nd frill. She cannot 
shut her eye witlR>//t it. Buttercup is pn;//d. 
She holds her yellow cup h(^//r by he//r. The 
Butterfly flies r^?7/nd on acce/mt of the pollen. 
We bf77md up the me/nitain sides and fill ouv 
baskets. Hear the Ir^/zikI bark D//dIy 


Number 


Number 10 continued. 

(i) “Clock figures” x and ix. 

(ii) General exet cise on number 10. 


(i) When the children learned number 6, 
they saw that at first people could only count 
as far as 5 — the figures on one hand. Later 
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on it g:rc\v necessary to count larger numbers 
than 5, and so people thought of the five 
fingers of the. other hand. One more stroke 
was added to “v” for each finger till the last, 
which is ten, or double ‘‘v**. The rough 
shape of both hands held together at the 
wrists made people take X ^t)r their sign of 
ten. This has been changed very slightly to 
X. Ten (x) was no\v much easier to write 
than clumsy viiiii, so the people thought that, 
as 9 was i less that lo, if they put i before 
the X it would be easier to write. That is 
why we have ix for nine. They adopted the 
same plan with iiii, and made it iv. 

(ii) 5 buttercups with 2 bees buzzing round 
each flower. How many bees? 

Two trees fell in a thunderstorm. They 

story— THE STORY 

A little seed lived in the ground. It was 
very lonely, but it was quite happy. All 
through the bright sunny days it listened to 
the trip, trip of the flower fairies as they 
danced far above it among the grass and 
flowers. The birds and insects knew about 
these fairies too, and had even seen them. 
Some boys and girls were fortunate enough 
to have seen them too, but only those the 
flower fairies loved. Whenever anyone came 
near, the fairies stopped their play and 
vanished, so that the few boys and girls 
who had seen them were lucky children. 

The queen of the fairies used to come every 
day to the wood to hear what the flower fairies 
had to tell her, and to grant whatever they 
desired. She drove in a beautiful carriage, 
which was made of a large golden kingcup. 
Tiny flies were the horses, and their harness 
was made from webs of garden spiders which 
the fairies had caught floating in the air. 
This lovely car wo dd fly through the air at a 
word from tlu lairy queen. She never used 
.1 vvld ■, i: rh'.. d she nev( r needed one, and 
wou not have known what to do with it. 


were each cut up into 5 logs. How many 
logs altogether? Mrs. Brown got one for her 
fire. She said it would burn 10 hours. It 
only burned 3 hours short of 10 hours, llow 
long was that? Mrs. Smith got a log too. 
Hers burned 2 hours less than Mrs. Brown’s. 
How long did it burn? How many logs 
burned? How many fell? Mr. Jones bought 
half the rest. How many left? 

A builder built 3 greenhouses. He put 3 
shelves in one, 5 in another, and 2 in the 
third. How many shelves? How much 
would they cost at i.v. each ? 

Mother made some dandelion beer for her 
3 sisters. She made 10 bottles. One sister 
got 4 and another sister got 3. How many 
did the third sister g^et? 

OF A BUTTERCUP 

The little seed stayed down in the dark all 
through the long days and nights. How it 
longed to peep into the world and watch the 
flower fairies at their play! “If the fairy 
queen knew how lonely it was dowr* liet'; 
she would be sorry,” the little seed thought. 
It was not often impatient; but one day, 
when the tiny elves were dancing round tne 
fairy queen, it wished so much to see them, 
it nearly burst its little coat with trying*. 
“ Stop! ’’said the queen, whose voice sounded 
like the tinkling of a silver bell. The blue- 
bells rang for silence. Such lovely music 
they made! It was a pity no one but the 
fairies could hear it ! The dancing stopped. 
The fairies bent to hear what their queen 
had to say; but she did not say anything. 
She stepped out of her car Und knelt with 
her pretty ear to the ground. “Who is 
wanting to speak to me?” she asked. The 
little seed could scarcely believe its ears. It 
answered: “ It is I, a little seed.” “ Speak 
again and tell your heart’s desire,” said the 
queen in the sweetest voice. The little ^eed 
said in a whisper that it wanted tc) sec the 
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[jreat world above. “Your wish is g’ranted; into a ‘golden buttercup. It was so h.app}'', 

you shall grow to be a lovely flower,” said that its lace shone with joy. It glisteneO 

the queen of the fairies; and she waved lier in the sunlight so much, that the old sun 
wand over the seed’s bed. Then she stepped must have thought some of his own light 
back into her car, and the fairies danced had fallen down among the grass. 'I'his 

until the wood rang with the music of their was not all. Sometimes the llower caught 

voices and the tinkling of their tiny feet. a glittering raindrop, and then the fairies 
The s(a.*d began to grow little by little, would drink from its g^olden cup. 'I hen, 
until one day it saw the glorious world for when the fairies danced round its tall green 
which it had so often longed. The fairy stem, no flower was so happy as this one in 
queen had said truly; the seed had grown all the* world. 


Song— “UUTTKRCUPS AND DAISIHS’’ 

— Words M. Ihiwitt. Tune — “ Cumin’ throiigli the Rye 

Game-BUTTl^RCUPS AND FAIRIES 



Fair thtir I'tiy. 


2. We are pretty flowers; 

See us holdiiye' up. 

Ready for the showeis, 

Kaeh a i;olden eup. 

When tin: lovely fairies 
See the raindrops fall, 

They will know quite well that there is drink for all. 

Directions , — Verse i. .Some of the smaller i;:irls kneel on the ground to imitate hutlercuiJS. Kach child 
holds the palms of I )th hatius toj^ether to catch the raindrops. Other children are the fairies, who dance 
li.ifhtly in a rini^ round the buttercups. When a boy comes walkinj^ aloiye:. each fairy junq^s behind a 
flower to hide. 

Verse 2 . A few children in the distance clap their h.ands jjentlvi to imitate the fallinj^ rain, whilst the 
flow’crs are singing this verse. Alter the shower the fairies step out and pretend to drink from the golden 
cups. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 




Do you know why I am called Buttercup? 

The inside of my cup is like satin. When it 
is dark, I shut up my cup to keep the inside 
^ nice. I am very rich. In my cup there is 
some golden flower dust. I am sweet too. I have 
^ five Uny pockets I hide my 

honey. Mr. Bee can find them. 

The honey ^^^aths on rry yellow leaves 
tell him where to ^o. My leaves are green 
and deeply cut. Do you know why my 
stem is hairy? 1 will tell you my secret. It is to keep 
insect robbers from stealing the golden dust I told you about. 

The tiny ring of green leaves on the back of the 
yellow cup are hairy too. r Mr. Bee is no 

robber; he gives me ether pollen ^(1’ in exchange hr 
mine. 

Do you see my stem?. It runs along underground sometimes. 

Here is a b/ttercup cut in two. I wonder if you can find the- 
bee-paths, the gold flower dust boxe^, the 
seed cases , the yellow satin cup leaves 
and the hairy green ones. Sometimes 
when I want to play, I catch a tiny 




rain -drop in the cup on my head. Then I 
and ist it roll out after its play- mates. 



my head 
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177/7 




vV^!/ - \ ''Svyv U 'I'/t ^ /// 

For flowers thot bloom about our feet, 

For tender qross so fresh and sweet ; j lfljj;i;j:|';i^'ji:f|! ^ 
For sonq of biro and hum of bee; ' | 

For all things fair we hear or see; 

Father in Heaven, we thank Thee. 




'lai ‘''U( 4 .i*. 


_ R. V. E.incrsor^ 



_ Vit' '"H M 


i >• 




\im\\ 



OtliLT poems suitrOjlc l<»r rct'itiition : — i. “ lo tlu* Ofhiiullni.* \V . \\ or Jsworth. 2 . IVTuy 

Sonj?:*’ Traditional. 3. “ Thv ("ily Child ’’ IVnny son’s C 7 //V</ No/; i;.v. 
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Paper Cutting— BUTTERCUP LEAF 
AND FLOWER 



For the flower, cut a yeflow half-circle. The edges 
of petals arc then easily made. 

Paper Modelling-SEAT IN “BUTTER- 
CUP MEADOW” 




> 



c 




0 




e: 

E 

1 



Fold as in X. Cut along thick lines. A is back of 
seat; H goes on the ground. When CDK are fas- 
tened together they form the side. 

Free-arm Drawing — CONVENTIONAL 
BUTTERCUP HEAD 



Clay Modelling — ANOTHER CUP 



Break off small piece for the handle. Put ball of 
clay in hollow of left hand, and use the right thumb 
for hollowing. Work round between fingers and 
thumb to get thinner. Pinch out the “foot ” of the 
cup. Roll handle between finger and thumb and 
aflix. 

Brush Work— BUrri'RCUP DESIGN 





Brown-paper Drawing — BUTTERCUP 
MEADOW 





Light, thin, curved strokes for grass. Dots oi 
yellow for the buttercups to be put in last. 
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Object Lesson — ^THE BEES 


Apparatus Required. — Pictures of bees 
and their hives. Specimens of real bees, 
honeycomb, and beeswax. Blackboard draw- 
ing's of the bee, much enlargfcd. A number 
of svveetpea flowers to demonstrate action 
of stamens, &c., and some pansies. 

Preparation. — Let the children talk about 
the bright colour of the dandelion and butter- 
cup. Of what use was their colour? Why 
did the flowers welcome the visit of the bee? 
'I'hey wanted to have children to live after 
they were dead. After the bee had left 
pollen on the flowers the seeds began to 
grow; then the bright colours faded because 
their work was done. Get the children to 
describe how tlu'.y have seen the bees flitting 
about from one flower to another, chiefly of 
the same kind, e.g. a bee after visiting a 
dandelion flower will fly about until it finds 
another darulelion. 

Presentation. — Why the Bee visits 
the Flower. — (i) To the Honey. — The 
bee pushes its trunk (long lower lip) down 
into he heart of the flower to get at the 
sweet juice or syrup. It sucks this up, and 
then flies to otlier flowers until it has as 
much honey as it wants. The under lip of 
the bee has a hairy longing inside, and it is 
:his tongue which brings up the honey. The 
oee does not eat this honey, but passes it 
into its honey-bag (fir.st stomach). When 
it has collected enough honey, the bee flics 
home and pours it out into the cells of the 
hive. Somi! of this honey is used to feed 
the young bee grubs, and the remainder is 
stored for food during the winter. 

Sometimes the bt e doi?s not empty the 
honey out of his bag, but allow's it to stay 
there a day and a night. At the end of that 
time it has been turned (digested) into bees- 
wax, which comes out of the bee’s body 
on the under side. The worker bee uses this 


wax to build his honeycombs. Show speci- 
mens of honeycomb, and tell children that 
the bee makes row alter row of these little 
boxes or rooms. These rooms are used as 
storehouses for food. 

(ii) To get the Flo'ioee />//.?/.- The bee’s 
body is covered with hairs, which act like 
a brush in collecting a certain amount cf 
pollen from every flower visited. Wlien the 
bee has taken the sweet juice, it sets about 
.securing the flow^er dust which has stuck to 
its hairy body. It brushes the pollen with 
its hairy hind legs and makes it into a small 
ball. With one hind leg and the aid of its 
long tong^ue the bee pushes this ball into 
the basket (a groove) on the inside of the 
other hind leg. When both hind-leg baskets 
arc full, the bee, ladim with pollen and honey, 
flies baftk to the hive. 

Other bees, called nurse bees because of 
their W'ork, take the pollen as the bee tenters 
the hive. They knead it into lumps of bee 
bread, with wdiich they fled llie young- bee 
children. The youngest baby bi^es of all are 
fed on bee jelly, which the nurse bees make 
from pollen and honey. 

(b) Why the Flower likes the Bee’s 
Visit. — Flowers live that they may have 
children. This cannot h.ippen unless flower 
dust from another flower or itsell st'tlles in 
such a way that it can “grow’ downwards” 
into the seedbox. How’ can this be done.-* 
Some flowers pollinate themselves. ^^Reler 
to the dandelion with its curled stigmas.) 
Some wait for the bees or the flies to Ining 
them pollen from other flowers of the same 
kind. Plants resulting from cross pollina- 
tion are usually superior to the oilspring of 
se 1 f- fe r t i 1 ized 11 o w e rs . 

Flow’ers are constructed as if to make sure 
that the bee shall pay his toll of pollen for 
the honey he takes. In the case ol the 
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pansy, there are hairy projections on some 
of the petals to prevent the insect ^4,*-etting' at 
the honey from those “paths”. There are 
certain roads for the bee to travel alon^ 
which necessitate the leaving- of pre-gathered 
pollen as well as the collecting of new. In 
some flowers, such as the sweetpea, the very 
act of the bee in thrusting his trunk towards 
the nectary exposes the stigma. In the case 
of the sweetpea, the beak on the top of the 
pod (seed case) comes into contact with the 
pollen on the bee’s body, and at once the 
ovules begin to develop into seeds. Here 
the teacher can show the children where the 
sweet juice of the pea blossom is hidden, 
liy pushing the point of a pencil towards it, 
in imitation of the bee’s trunk, she can show 
how the “hood” petal Hies back and un- 
covers the stamens and stigma. If possible, 
let the children try this experiment for them- 
selves. 

(c) What the Flower does to attract 
the Bee. — Let the children say which 
flowers they like the best, Jind get the 
reason for their choice. This will probably 
be because they are pretty. The bee likes 
flowers which have a pretty colour, such as 
the dandelion and daisy. But some flowers 
are quiet and often unattractive in appear- 
ance. Have these to be neglected? The 
tameness of colour is often fully made up for 
by a lovely sctait. The sweetness or strength 
of a flower’s odour is as attractive to insects 
as bright colours. Ask children to name 
some of these flowers, and let them tell how 
mignonette and wallflower will scent a whole 
garden or room. 

(d) Beehives and their Members. — 
The hive is the home for hundreds of bees. 
The queen bee, which is the mother of all the 
young bees, is the hecad of the hive, and its 
ruler. There i. only one queen in each hive. 
When a new queen is born, the old one flics 
out with her followers in a swarm and settles 
in another hive. 


The working bees arc always ousy. Some 
go out to gather food for the young and a 
store for the winter, while others stay at 
home and act as nurses, feeding and taking 
care of the young. Working bees do not 
like to be interrupted in their work, and will 
sting anyone who intt'.rferes with them. The 
sting is a thin needle-like tube with a poison 
bag at one end. The bee makes a puncture 
with the sharp “pricker”, and the poison 
runs down the tube into the hole. 

There are some bees — drones — who will 
not work at all. When they are only a few 
weeks old these drones are driven out or 
killed by the worker bees. 

The honeycomb consists of row\s and row's 
of six-sided little boxes in which the bees 
store their honey and the queen lays her 

(t') The Bee Itself. — The body is in three 
parts. The head has two compomul eyes 
and a long low^er lip. The middle part of 
the body has the wings and three pairs of 
legs. The wings, two on each side, are 
locked together when the bei*. flit s Th* l<‘gs 
arc made of several parts jointed together. 
The hind pair are longtu' than the others, 
but all are covered with stiff hairs Ther ■ 
is a groove on the inner side of each hind 
leg, which serves as a receptacle for pollen. 

Association. — Compare with the waak ot 
Father, who goes out to work in order to 
provide food for the children, and Motht r, 
who cooks the food, nurses the little ones, 
and keeps the home clean. 

F OKMULATUJN. 

“ in a Ijivc 
Arc up and alive — 

Lazy folks never can prosper or thrive. 

Merrily sing-ing. 

Busily winging, 

Industry ever its own reward bringing.” 

Application. — See “Blackboard Draw- 
ings” and “Kindergarten Occupations”. 
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Phonetics 

Part I . — Exercises in Breath Control. Part II . — The Sound ‘01 


(i) ‘‘See this picliire of a beehive. Do 

you see all the bees? They are in a bi^ 
swarm. Who has heard them? What do 
they sinj4‘?” Childrtai “Z-z-z-z”. 

They must brt^athe deeply before they be^in, 
and, to haid interest, they twirl their fintfers 
about in imitation of tlu^ tiny workers. If 
children are told iluiy may only take one 
breath for each son^, they will make the 
most of it. 

(ii) “What bus}’ creatures b(*esare! They 

toil all day loni^. Who toils at home? 
Where does Father toil? Why does he toil 
hard? The bee toils for the. baby bees too. 
What kind of toil is your father’s, Nellie? 
Huildin^^? Let us pretend to build. What 
kind of toil is the bees?” “You shall 

each pretend to toil at somethint,^ Now let 


us build Moir.” Children tell “t” is the 
first sound and “ oi ” the next. Teacher 
says “ oi ” slowly, so that children may hear 
clearly that the first part of the sound is 
“o” (as in “ ^ot ”) and the second “i” (as 
in “hit”). Children ri*peat the sound. The 
symbols are shown on one card, and children 
print “ oi ” on their boards. They tell the 
last sound is “1”, and the word is com- 
pleted. Children turn “toil” into “soil”, 
“boil”, “foil”. Teacher corrects any mis- 
pronunciation, such as “bile”, “file”, &:c. 

Sentences: Puzz Fuzz is a bee. Can 
you hear his V(>/'ce? He makes a jolly n(;/‘se. 
All the bees j^;/n in. Buzz Fuzz t(7/ls all 
day. He will not spofl the llowers. On the 
petals the tiny roads pi?znt the way to the 
honey. Buzz Fuzz docs not s^)/l them. 


Number 


Number 10. 

Ch Herat Exercises. 

(i) “'There were 2 violas, 4 wallllowcrs, 
and 4 geraniums ^rowinj^' in a s^arden. 
How many llowers was that? They were 
all waiting for the bees to visit them. A 
bee llew to the 4 wallflowers, but left the 
others alone. How many still waiting for 
the bees? 

“ At last the bees paid thian a visit. 'Then 
their pretty coloured leaves hei^an to fade. 
6 of the llowers died one day. How manv 
left? 

“The scarlet geraniums had 5 bright petals 
each. How many petaLs had 2 g'eraniums 
together? One- half of these petaLs fell. 
How many left? 

“After the bees’ visit, the seeds in the 
wallflower pods began to grow. The wind 
blew 10 of them about, and carried them 


towards an old wall. 5 seeds fell in another 
[ garden. How many reached the wall? Ne.xt 
spring 2 flower stalks grew from each seed 
in the wall. How many flower stalks al- 
together?” 

(ii) “Farmer Jones keeps bees. He has 
4 hives on one bench in the garden, 3 on 
another, and 3 on a third bench. How 
many hives altogether? 

“ Farmer Jones’ bees flew about the or- 
chard. One bee visited two trees. It sipped 
the honey from 10 sweet apple blossoms; 
7 blossoms on one tree, how many blossoms 
on the other? 

“ Mrs. Jones bottled some honey last year. 
There were 2 bottles of clover and 8 bottles 
of heather honey. How many altogether? 
She gave 4 bottles to her sister who lives 
in the town. How many left? 

“ Fvery working bee has a groove in each 
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of its pair of long back legs. How many 
grooves will 5 bees have altogether? The 
grooves arc like baskets for packing pollen 
inside. If 1 groove holds enough pollen to 
make one roll of bee bread for the grubs, 
how many rolls can be made if 5 bees have 
their hind legs full of pollen? 

“Ten bees worked in the garden all 

story -THE BUTJ 

There was a great stir in Insect I.and, be- 
cause Mrs. Huttcrlly was giving a party. 
Everyone was invited. Insects which creep 
and insects which fly were all asked to be 
there. There was to be a grand feast at 
dusk, followed by music and games. Then 
there were to be races and all sorts of clever 
performances. What a fuss and flutter there 
was as the time drew near! Everybody put 
on his or her best clothes and tried to look 
handsomer than everybody else. Miss Moth, 
dusting herself with gold, thought she was 
far prettier than Mr. Butterfly, who was 
practising the bow and flutter with which he 
mc^ant to greet his guests; and Mr. Tiger 
Beetle thought he was a fine young fellow 
beside Old Garden Spider. The party was 
to be held on a smooth lawn near a wood. 
Mr. Butterfly had chosen this place because 
of a large oak tree which offered shelter in 
case of wet w^eather. Happily for all the 
little insects, there was not a sign of rain. 
The sky was clear when the moon lit her 
silver lamp. When it was ready she turned 
her light on the lawn and made every leaf 
and blade of grass glisten. 

At last it was time for the party to com- 
mence, and the guests began to arrive. 
First came Mr. Tiger Beetle, who looked 
very fierce. He quite expected to carry off 
the prize M.. Butterfly offered for the riin- 
nirii. rar ;. Next came the Gnat family, with 
M» . and Mrs. Dragon-fly. Miss Moth, after 


morning, then they flew home to their hive. 
Half of them went to give their honey to 
their baby bee grubs, the other half went to 
the top of the hive to make beeswax. How 
many fed the babies? How many hung 
quietly making wax? Ten cells -one-fifth 
are empty. The rest have bee grubs in 
them. How many cells with grubs?” 

rKRFLY’S PARTY 

spending much time in getting n^ady, now 
put in an appearance. Next, young Wasp 
with his friends came flying on the scene. 
As he had promised not to sting, the other 
guests felt quite comfortable. Sly Mr. Dor- 
mouse crept out of his hole and led his blind 
brother, the Mole, to the feast. What r- 
chirping and buzzing-, and fluttering and 
humming there w’as when at last all the 
other guests had arrived! Mr. Butterfly telt 
very proud indeed as he passed in and out 
among his guests. 

When the dusk gathered, the fi st b<.;g:in. 
It was quite a funny dinner, spread out or. 
a mushroom which was used for a tabic 
and for a cloth the insects used a dock leaf. 
The strangest thing about this party was 
that each guest had to bring his own food. 
Mr. Butterfly had made this clear when he 
sent out the invitations. He knew quite 
well that he could not please all his guests 
with the same supper. The feast would have 
been just perfect if the diners had not been 
startled every now and then by large nut- 
shells which dropped from overhead. Mr. 
Squirrel, up in the oak tree, was having a 
feast of his own as he sat eating his acorns 
and watching the fun below. 

When the supper was over, the racing 
began. After that the spider came out to 
show his skill on the tig-htrope. From one 
branch to another he .slung his cobweb, then, 
quick a.s an arrow, he darted along. 
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“ But, just in the middle, oh! shocking’ to tell! 

From his rope, in an instant, poor Harlequin fell; 

Yet he touched not the ground, but, with talons 
outspread, 

Hung suspended in air at the end of a thread. 

“Then the Grasshopper came, with a jerk and a 
spring; 

Very long was his leg, though but short was his 
wing; 

He look but three leaps, and w.as soon out of 
sight. 

Then chirped his own praises the rest of the 
night. 

“ With steps quite majestic the Snail did advance. 

And promised the gazers a minuet to dance; 


M3 

But they all laughed so loud, that he pulled in 
his head, 

And went in his (jwn little chamber to bed,” 

H}' this time the night was growing very 
(lark, and the mother inscicts b(;gan calling 
their young ones tog(dh(*r. It was quite 
time for bed, they said, and altliough merry- 
making was jolly, yet little insect children 
should go to sleep when the llowers closed. 
Tlu*y all said good night to Mr. lUitterlly, 
who was feeling very tired hiit was flutter- 
ing with pride. Tlien, guided by the light 
of their watchman, the Glowworm, they 
went safely away to their separate homes. 


— Adaplrd from “The Buttirny's Ball”, l)y Wm. Ro^coc, 
in Book HI, Bhirkic's Mitdt'l hicaders. 

Other storii's; i. “Legend of Khoccus ” — Poem by J. R. Lowell. 2. Adapt story of “ King' Solomon 
and the Bees '. 


Song— “SONG OF THE BEE” 

Boston Sonf[s and Games (Curwen). 


Game— THE BEES 


-Tune and wools of verses 2 and 3 from “ Tin? B(‘e ’ 
game in Book I of Blackics Model Readers. 


0 - 

L --4 -j-' 


Zoom, zoom, zoom! 


Wc will m.ikc a 




-.e 


'W 




— 


hive. 


(.'an you hf.'ir the 


worU-ers tium-ming? 











^uick ! get read they are c(»m - ing. Zoom, zoom, z^iom I (il.ul to be .1 



2. Zoom, zoom, zoom! sing the b<*cs .all d.ay 
In thi; garden bright and sunny, 

Buzzing, sipping, making honey. 

Zt)om, zoom, zo<mi ! Hard at work are they. 


3. Zoom, zoom, zoom! How they love the light! 
All day long they work in clover, 

Then tly home when work is over. 

Zoom, zoom, zoom! They ;ire ont of sight. 


Directions.— Vvrsi‘ i. Seven or t*igdit children form a ring- for the hive by holding hands, e.xeept at one 
I)oint, tlie door of tin* ’ ve. Iio.tle, the working bees arc hnniniing- and gelting- ready to tl}' out. This verse 
is sung by tin? hive ehihlrcn. 

Verse 2. The bees leave th» hive and fly into the garden, which is represented by children who preteno 
to be flowers. The workers buzz about from flower to flower, and use their fingers as the bees ust! their 
trunks. Garden-cliildreii sing this verse. 

Verse 3. All the children sing verse 3, and the bees fly back to the hive, taking care to reach it before 
the words of the la.st line. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Here i5 a bee-hiVe. The/ ■farmer has put It 
in this lovely garden, so that his bees will not 
" hove iar to seek for their honey. See the 
'^^f'kers comma home laden with their flower- 

Here is a worker. Can 


/ou find hi! 


eyes 


Some bees 


W'^y/y ';v/ 
\ M' I ! I! 


drones. 

working bees drive them away, or 


?/- 
/ ( 4 -^ 


kill them. Look at 

this busy bee. See him suck the honey from _ ^ 
the sweet-pea flower. Mis hairy body 
will soon be all over with pollen . He will brush ^ 
it off with his bock legs. Can you see 
the brush on this leg ? ^ Do 

not stop this bee -from working ■->: 

or you will make him angry; then he will sting 
Try to find the pison bag on this picture . 
has a sharper point than a fine needle. 

See the bee's sucking tube. With this 
he can reach the honey box d any flower. 
Do you like honey? ^ ^ Baby bees do, 
bees Feed them /iMn d with bee jelly 
honey and pollen. 


'' you . 

The bees sting 

long tube 

Their nurse- 
made from 
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That, when the winter-time 
comes on, 

And all the flowers are 
dead and gone, 

And the wild wind is cold 
and rough, , 

The bus^ bees may have S3 


Little bee , come here and soy 
Vhat you’re doing all the day. 

Oh, every day and all day lony 
Amony the flowers you heaif my sony. 

1 creep in every b 
I see; 

And all the honey 
is for me. 

I take it to the 
hive with care, 

And give it to my 
brothers the re - 



enoug 


h" 



Other poem..; suitahU* for ri’»iMtion: — i. “What the 15ec Said" — Blitrku's Moth'/ /Cart/ers, Hook ITI. 
2. “ The Wasp aiui the tiee M. Kiaeh’s Ren/aiious for Infant Sc/iools (Hlackie). 3. “ Sii})pose. " — A. Carey 
(C241) 11 
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Paper Cutting — REKlllVE 



Hive, yd uw; stand, brown; grass, j?rocn; flowers, 
as desired ; bees, brown. 


Clay Modelling — HONEY JAR 



Make a ball, then eyliiuler. This is one of the 
cases where rolling- may be allowed. Roll between 
palm of hand and board. T;ip the two ends to make 
flat. If a plt‘ce ol threail is tied on the top ot jar, 
and a paper label fasteneil on the front, tin? result 
will delight the children. 


Paper Modelling — BbMHIlVh 



Brush ^Vork -HIilEHlV 



Slit the door, Hj and fl^ld back along dotted line. 
I*ln ft, 6 together. l‘f)r the top, pin r, c together. 


Wall of hive and the top should be done in yellow. 
Then, when flry, paint lines and he avier straw mark- 
ings in brown madder. Stand and bees in brown. 


Free-arm Drawing —HONE VCOMH 


Chalk Drawing — THE HEE 
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Object Lesson -IN THK COUNTRY 


Apparatus Rkquired. — Pictures of hay- 
field, farmyard, country lanes, and any 
scenes the children may brini^ to school. 
Models of rake, scythe, hayfork, and milk- 
\n<^ stool. (If possible, actual illustrations 
should be used instead of models.) 

Preparation. — The lessons on the trees, 
dandelion, and buttercup will have made the 
children see hidden beauties and hear some 
of Nature’s secrets. If the specimens have 
b(;en unlimited, if the leaves, flowers, and 
plants have been abundant, the teacher 
cannot have failed to cr(\'ite an atmosphere 
of the country in the classroom. 

PRESENTATION. — (ff) The Bcautics of 
the Country.-- I.et children talk about the 
f^reen fields and the g'ames they c«an play 
there; how they made daisy chains, and 
told the time by dandelion “clocks”. The 
air s clear and free from smoke. Why? 
Show that, however lovely a place may be, 
whe!\ many num bt^i^in to work together the 
i^reen fields are used as sites for houses. 
T’* *cs are cut down, and chimneys g^row in 
thiMr place. TIk; grass in the country is 
fresh and green, and the flowers sweet and 
numerous. 

(/;) The Sounds of the Country. — 
Children will remember the song of the 
bi’ds, the lowing of cattle, bleating of sheep 
and lambs, humming of bees, and the music 
of the running brook. Contrast these with 
the noise of the motor-car hooter, factory 
horn, or the whistle and whizz of the tram- 
car. The sounds of the country are peaceful 
and happy, because there life is perfect. 

(r) The Value of the Country. —It is 
useful as a health esort. Show the children 
that the health-giving value of the country 
is due largely to its quiet and pcaccfulne.ss, 
its very oppositeness to the town stir and 
bustle. There are no worksiiops which pour 
clouds of dust and smoke from their chim- 


neys. There are no crowded buildings with 
stuffy, unhealthy atmosphiTcs ; all is fresh 
and pure. 

Th(*. country is useful for growing the corn 
for food, for pasturing the cattle for meat 
and for the sui)ply of dairy produce. Timber 
and fruit are also produced. 

(//) The Farmhouse.- This is the centre 
of by far the most important work carried on 
in the country. The farmer atltMids to the 
cultivation of the land, the sowing- and reap- 
ing, mowing and stacking. He cares for the 
cattle and sheep, sheltering them when the 
W(!athcr is w^ild, and tending them when they 
are ill. (Mention the sheep-shearing, which 
w\as described in first lesson of this period.) 

The farmer’s wife tends the young on the 
farm. She makes food for the calves, boils 
rice for the young chicks, and takes under 
her special care any motherless creature of 
the farmstead. She, with her assistants, 
often milks the cows, and mak(\s the cheese 
and butter. The farmer's wife prepares the 
meals for the men at w'ork on the farm. 
Such seasons as haymaking time and corn 
harvests are especially busy oiu's for her. 

(e) The Farmyard.- -Let children de- 
scribe the animals to be seen in the yard. 
Show picture. The little chicks run ovei 
the cobbles round and about the hoofs of the 
horse, wdio is drinking w’atcr from a stone 
trough. The cow’s are standing about wait- 
ing to be milked, and the sheep-dog sleeps 
in the sun. The cock struts about near the 
pig sty, prouder even than the old sow*, w ho 
has a litter of busily eating, greedy piggies. 
An oldfashioned pump, a stone bench by 
the door, a barn, and stables all make up 
a picture of a typical farmyard. 

(/) Haymaking. — I lay is used to supply 
food for cattle during the bleak w-inter 
months, when theie is little or no grass to 
be had. 
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The f^rass is cut down with a mowings 
machine and left to dry. Show picture of 
mowings here. For meadows whose surfaces 
are uneven, e.g’. when there are hollows and 
hillocks, the farmer uses a scythe. Show 
a real one, or draw on blackboard. The 
grass is left to dry. When the sun has 
warmed and dried it, the haymakers rake it 
together, first in rows and then in small 
heaps. The hay is turned and tossed with 
a two-pronged fork. Show om;, or draw it. 
The farmer is pleased to have children toss 
and tumble in the hay; they help to dry it. 
When all is thoroughly dry, it is carted away. 
Show a picture of the hay wagon, and let 
children describe the lowness of it. They 
will be able to tell how one man stands on 
the cart, settling the hay, while others hand 
up the hay on the end of their forks. The 


stacking comes next. Show how tne hay is 
arnuiged neatly and the stack sides bound; 
why? This is to prevent loss from loose- 
ness or untidiness. The children will quickly 
see that strong winds w'ould soon rob a hay- 
stack of wisp after wisp of hay unless great 
care were taken in the building of the stack. 

Association. — The best association will be 
continual reference to the coming holidays. 

Formulation. — 

“ apples blush, 

Jlcforo nuts riiibrowii, 

Why, ono day in the country 
Is worth a mouth in town; 

Is worth a day and a year 
Ot the dusty, musty, laj^-last fashion 
That days tlrone elsewhere." 

— Ch risU u a Rossetti. 

Aitlication. — See “ Kindergarten Occu- 
pations 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Exercises in Tone Control and Expression. Part II. — The 


(i) Here we arc at the firm. We will 
walk through the farmyard. See the little 
chickens— tiny, fluffy things! They are try- 
ing to find food for themselves. ‘ Peep, 
peep!' they say wn’th their wee voices." 
Children imitate with weak, quavering voices. 
At the same time they scratch on their knees 
with fingers. “ Did you hear that motor 
horn? Mrs. Hen heard it. She is frightened 
for her chickens; ‘he thinks they will be 
killed. ‘Cluck, cluck!’ she cries wildly.” 
Children copy the call, and use their arms 
for hen’s fluttering wings. “Now to the 
shippen. It is milking time. Can you hear 
the milk squirting into the pails? ‘Swish, 
swish, swish!’ the cans will soon be full.” 
Children sit as if holding cans between their 
knees. V/’H ach motion of their hands 
*hey whisper “swish!” lengthening out the 
s*i ’ at the end. “ ‘ Moo-00,’ says Mollie, 
and swings her tail. ‘ I want to get out in 


the fields again.*” Children imitai>. liere 
is a good exercise for getting a round piiiv 
vo'vel sound. “What is the matter with 
Mrs. Hen? She has laid an egg, aiid calls 
to Mr. Cock. ‘ Very good,’ he says, ‘ I will 
tell everybody, (^ock-a-doodle-doo ! ’ ” Chil- 
dren imitate. Another exercise in the long 
“00” sound. 

(ii) “Old Tray, the sheep-dog, thinks 
‘ What a fuss ! Bow-ow ! Bow-ow ! ’ Teacher 
introduces the “ ow ” sound by any new 
device. She compares the sound with the 
“ground on” sound, and tells children that 
this “ow” is the “cow ow”. Record: 
Picture of cow labelled cow. 

Sentences : One cow is br<?7fai. They crowd 
in the shippen. The f(97e>ls are being fed now 
Wow hungry they arc! So is the sow. Tray 
says ^^Bo 7 V-ow\" He will not alb7f» the 
sheep to stray. He is not a c<?7fard. Cio 
de? 7 «;n; he will not howl. 
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Number 


Number 1 1. 

Children work the followinj^ exercises with 
concrete objects. Teacher introduces them 
with little chat on the country, and j^^ives 
names of animals, farmyard and haymaking’ 
implements, to the numbers. A specimen 
question is given at the beginning of each 
series. For division of 1 1 by 2 see treatment 
of number 7 (loth week, Spring Period). 

(^/) Sidney and Percy were helping to make 
hay. Sidney made ii haycocks, Percy ii 
all but 2. Mow many did Percy make? 


10 -p I 

1 I 

9 + 2 = II 

I + 10 = 

I I 

2 + 9 = II 

11— 1 = 

10 

I I — 2 — 9 

II — 10 - . 

1 

11—9= 2 

« + 3 - 

1 1 

7 + 4 -- I I 

3 + « ^ 

I I 

4 1 - 7=11 

1 1 - 3 - 

tS 

11 -4 = 7 

II - .s 

3 

11-7= 4 


() -f- 5 - 

1 1 


5 + “ 

1 1 


1 1 - 5 

6 


1 1 — 0 — 

5 


(A) How many haymakers? 2 in one field, 
3 in another, and 6 in the third. 


2 

+ 

3 + S'! 




3 

+ 

6 + 2 




6 

+ 

2 + 3 

• = I 

1 


6 

+ 

3 + 2 




3 

+ 

2 + 6 




2 

+ 

6 + 3' 







5 + 

1 + 

2 




4 + - 

i + 

5 




2 + ; 

> + 

4 




2 + 4 + 

S 




4 + ; 

5 + 

2 




5 + ■ 

2 + 

4 


7 + I + 3“ 
1+3 + 7 
3 + 7+1 
3 + J + 7 
J + 7 + 3 
7 + 3+1 


(c) 1 1 hayrakes in the hayloft, 
many haymakers can take i each ? 


How 


1 1 -i 



I = 1 1 

II = II 


((/) Farmer Jackson paid a haymaker lit/, 
for working 2 hours. How much is that for 
I hour? 

Jir/, V 2 == 5^^/. 

5.U/. X 2 ~ iir/. 


story— FARMER 

Farmer Roger had always been unlucky 
with his goats. He lost them all, and always 
in the same way. Some fine day they 
snapped their cords, and ran off into the 
hills, and there the wolf ate them. Nothing 
kept them at home neither their master’s 
kindness nor fear of the wolf. The self- 
willed creatures would have open rdr and 
freedom at any *rice. 

However, Farmer Roger did not give up 
all hope; and, after havi - g lost six goats in 
the same way, he bought a seventh. This 
time he was careful to get it when it was 
quite young, so that it might become used 


ROGER^S GOAT 

to living with him. Ah, how pretty she was, 
this little goat of Farmer Roger’s ! She had 
soft eyes and tufted bearil, shiny black feet, 
curly horns, and long white hair that clothed 
her like a cloak ! Resides, she was gentle and 
loving, allowed herself to be milked without 
moving, without kicking over the pail. A 
charming little goat! 

Behind the house there was a field enclosed 
by a hawthorn hedge. This was where 
Farmer Roger put his new pet. He tied 
her to a stake in the greenest part of the 
meadow, giving her plenty of rope and 
coming- from time to time to see that she 
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was safe. Tlic g'oat felt very happy, and 
cropped the g-rass with so much relish that 
Farmer Ro^'-er was delighted. “At last,** 
thoiig'ht the poor man, “ here’s a ^oat that 
won’t Teel dull and miserable.” 

But he was mistaken ; the j^oat g'rew very 
tired of it all. One day, as she looked up at 
the hills, she said to herself: “How delightful 
it must be up there! I low pleasant to skip 
among the heather, without this wretched 
cord to scrape against one’s neck! A field 
is all very well for an ox or an ass to browse 
in; goats want more space.” From that 
moment the grass in her field seemed taste- 
less. She was very unhappy. She grew 
thin, and her milk became less and less. It 
was pitiful to see her straining all day long 
at her cord, her head turned towards the 
hills, her nostrils quivering, her mouth utter- 
ing a mournful “ Baa!” Then Farmer Roger 
saw too well that something was the matter, 
but he did not know' what. 

One morning, as he finished milking, the 
goat turned to him, and said, in her own 
tongue: “ Listt*n, Farmer Roger! I am 
pining away in your field ; let me go to the 
hills.” “Dear, dear, she’s like the rest!” 
cried poor Farmer Roger in amazement, 
letting his pail fall w'ith a crash. Then, 
sitting down on the grass beside the goat, 
he began : 

“What, little White-coat, you want to 
leave me?” 

“Yes, master, please.” 

“ Isn’t there grass enough for you here?” 

“Oh, it’s not that, master!” 

“Perhaps you haven’t room enough; 
would you like me to lengthen your cord?” 

“ ’Tis not worth the trouble, master.” 

“Then, what do you want? What ’ivouUi 
you like?” 

“ I want to gt up into the hills, master.” 

“ But, you silly thing, don’t you know 
lliat \ 70 if is on the hillside? What will 
yoi Jo if he comes?” 


“I will butt him with my horns, master.” 

“The wolf w^ill laugh at you and your 
horns. He has eaten goats of mine with 
stronger horns than yours. There was poor 
old Nanny, I remember — the goat I had last 
year — a terrible goat, as strong and spiteful 
as a buck. Well, she fought with the wolf 
all one long night —and in the morning the 
wolf ate her.” 

“ Poor thing! Poor Nanny! That makes 
no difference to me, master; let me go up 
into the hills.” 

“Mercy on me!” said Farmer Roger; 
“ what in the world is it that comes over 
my goats? Here’s one more for the wolf 
to eat. No, no; I W'ill save you in spite of 
yourself, silly thing; and for fear you break 
your cord. I’ll shut you up in the stable, and 
there you shall always stay.” Thereupon 
Farmer Roger carried the goat to a gloomy 
stabhf, and shut and bolted the door, bn- 
luckily he forgot the wdndow', and hardly had 
he turned his back when the goat skip[>ed 
out and fled. 

When White-coat arrived on tin -lilK de, 
great was the excitement there. Never had 
the. old fir trees seen anything so pretty. 
Sh«-. W'as welcomed as a little queen. Tiie 
chestnuts bent to the ground to caress her 
w'ith the ends of their long branches. The 
golden g^orse opened to let lita* pass, and 
gave out its finest fragrance. The whole 
hillside made holiday for her. How' happy 
the little white goat was! There w'as no 
cord now, no stake, nothing to prevent her 
from skipping about and grazing wlieiat she 
pleased. And the grass! — it grew higher 
than the tips of her horns. And such grass! 
— scented and tasty and fine, very different 
stuff from the turf in the field. And the 
flowers! — tall blue hyacinths, purple fox- 
gloves with their deep bells, a whole wilder- 
ness of flowers brimming over with refreshing 
juices. 

White-coat rolled about with her lcg.s in 
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the air, stirrinj^ up the thick layers of leaves 
and twij^s. Then with one bound she was 
on her feet af,*-ain. Hey! There she was, 
romping- away headlong through the thicket 
and brushwood, now on a hillock, now at 
the bottom of a ravine, up, down, every- 
where! You would almost have thought 
there were ten white goats on the hillside. 
She was not a bit afraid, was White-coat! 
She sprang at one bound across wide brooks 
that splashed her with spray as she passed. 
Then, all dripping, she stretched herself on 
some flat rock, and dried herself in the sun- 
beams. 

Once, approaching the edge, with a labur- 
num blossom between her teeth, she looked 
over, and there, far, far below in the plain, 
w’as her master’s house with the field behind. 
She laughed till the terns came. “ How 
small it is!” she said. “ How could I ever 
have found room in it?” Poor thing! she 
fa- cied that she was as big as the world 
itself, now that she was perched up so high. 
Yes, that was a happy day for Tarmer 
Roger’s goat! Towards noon, running this 
way and that, she fell plunij) into the midst 
of a. herd of chamois greedily cropping a 
wild vine. The while-coated lilth! frisker 
caused quite a sensation. She was given 
the best place at the vine, and the big- 
horned animals were most attentive to her. 

All at once the wind blew cold. A purple 
shade crept over the mountain. It was 
night. “Already!” said the little goat, and 
she stood stockstill in astonishment. Below, 
the fields were covered with mist. Farmer 
Roger’s field was disappearing in the haze, 
and nothing of the cottage could be seen 
except the red root and a wisp of smoke. 
White-coat he, d the tinkling bells of a 
flock of sheep on the way home, and she 
felt suddenly miserable. A hawk, returning 
to his nest, brushed her with his wings. 
She shivered. Then came a howl across the 
mountain — “Hoo! hoo!” 


She thought of the wolf ; all day the 
foolish thing had forgotten him. At the 
same time a horn sounded far down in the 
valley. Good Farmer Roger was making 
a last eflbrt to call her hoim*. 

“ Hoo! hoo!” howled the wolf. 

“Come home! come home!” shrilled the 
horn. 

White-coat half-wished to go back; but 
when she remembered the stake and cord, 
and the hedge round the field, she thought 
that she could never again endure the life 
there, and it was best to stay where she w^as. 
The echoes of the horn died away. White- 
coat heard behind her a rustle in the leaves. 
She turned, and in the dark saw two short 
ears, standing straight up, with two glaring 
eyes between. It was the wolf! 

Silent and still the huge creature sat there, 
gloating upon the little white goal, and 
already licking his lips. Knowing that he 
was going to eat her, he was in no hurry; 
but when she turned he beg-an to grin 
w’ickcdly. “ Ha, ha! Farmer Roger’s little 
goat!” he said, and he passed his great red 
tongue over his velvety lips. White-coat 
fell that she was lost. For a moment, re- 
calling the st(a*y of old Nanny, who had 
fought all night, only to be eaten in the 
morning*-, she said to herself: “Perhaps I 
hatl better let myself be eaten at once.” 
Then, on si*cond thoughts, she stood on 
guard, with head lowered and horns stuck 
out — brave little goat that she was! Not 
that she had any hope of killing the wolf. 
Goats do not kill wolves. But it w’as just 
to see if she could hold her own as long as 
Nanny. 

'Fhcn the huge beast drew* near, and the 
little horns came into play. Brave little 
goat! how hard sluj fought! Ten times she 
forced the wolf to draw- back to recover his 
breath. During these minutes of truce, the 
hungry goat hastily cropped a blade of her 
line-scented grass, then returned to the fight 
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with her mouth full. So it went on, all the horizon. The hoarse crow of a cock 
nig-ht long. From time to time Farmer came from a distant farmyard below. “ At 
Roger’s goat looked up at the stars twink- last!” said the poor creature. She had 
ling in the clear sky, and said to herself: been wailing only for the daylight; and 
“Oh, if 1 can only hold out till dawn!” she stretched h(‘rself full length on the 
One after another the stars went out. ground, her fair white coat all stained with 
White-coat struck still harder with her blood. 

horns, the wolf snapped still more fiercely Then the wolf sprang on the little goat 
with his teeth. A pale glow appeared on and devoured her. 

— Alphonse Daudet, in lilackics Model Readers. 

Songs- 1. “THE FARMYARD” 

- Peeps at Playtime (Charles and Oible). 

2 . “A SUMiMER SONG” 

— Hook II, B talkie's Model Readers. 


Game IIAYTIME 

— From .Soul;’ in Hook I of Btarkie's ^fodeI Readers. 



good lo c.'it, 'J'his sum - nn*r day. 


2. The farmer’s kind, 

And will not mind 
However riiuch we play; 

So come aloiijc. 

With shout and son.Lf, 

And help him make the hay. 

Directions . — Verse i. The children trip out in twos whilst teacher plays the piano. When all are 
arranged they pretend to make the hay. The raking movement should be easy and rhythmic, all the hay- 
makers moving together. 

Verse 2. F' .acher wishes, the movements for this verse may be quite free, each child doing as he oi 
^:hc w' lies. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Hurrah! The holidays vill soon be here. Tom and Nell/ Jones 
arc going into the country for their summer holidays. Torn 

will help the men to make the hay. 

'**■ -.ly The farmer has a mowinp machine 

with which he cuts the grass. 

He cuts the grass with 
a scythe in places 
. where the machine 
cannot go. 

See Ibm tossing the hay with a rake. Nelly helps too 11 with 
the hay- fork. Mow hot it is in the hay-fieldi The U men 
/ /would rest; but the farmer soyS; Make hay while the sun shines!' 
T V/hen tbs grass is quite dry it is carted away. The wagon is 
loaded . lorn and Nell will ride on 
the top. Away they qo to tlis barn. 

What fun it is! 

The farmer is glad when the hay is 
I stacked high and dry. "Dobbin will 
have enough to last all the winter" he 
saySj and rubs his hands with joy. 

Nell likes to -feed all the form babies. There are baby chicks, 
little ducklings, wee piggies, young calves, lambkins and a new foal. 
What a lot of looking after they need ! Tom likes to help ct 
milking time. He gets a glass of fresh sweet milk. 
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A Qoy's 5oo^. 




That's the way for Billy and* me. 


Where the blacirbird sln^s the latest, 
Where the hawthorn blooms 
the sweetest, 

Where the nestlings chirp at^flee, 






That's the way for [ 

' y/' ^ 

Billy and me. ' 


cleanest, 
Where the hay lies 
thidrest, greenest, 

'^9 11/ There b trace the 

homevyard bee . 


Where the mowers 


■ ? w ^ 


- That's the way for 

Billy and me. 

- ]amei 


homevyard bee 








w . / -r: 
-yj-yy 







her p H .IIS siiil.'ibh- Tr recit.'itioii : -“ Anioii^ thi^ Hay”- Book II, Ulackic s Model keaders. 
G. ■■ 'upper’s Sonj;' ” Biiok I, Pidmerston Readers. “The Hayloft”- R. L. Stevenson. 


“ T’li 
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Clay Modelling— HAYRICK 


Paper Cutting — SCYTHE 



Paper Folding — A BARN 



CliiUlrcii cniyon tlie door and window. 

Free -arm Drawing— HAYFORK 

U 


With Doth hands. 



Make the hall of clay into a cylinder with rounded 
ends. Tap one end y^ently on modellinj^ hoard to 
form base of rick. Work the other end out to a 
point, holding the clay in one hand and coaxinv' with 
tini^er tips and thumb of the other hand. Mark 
rout^h strokes with pin head to represent wisps of 
hay. 


Brush Work— THE HAVFIELD 



Hay, brownish tjreen ; rails and li'ate, brown 
matlder. 

Chalk Drawing — FLOWERING GRASS 



Provide each child with a few flowerlns^ i^frasses, 
and encourage them to copy as faithfully as possible. 
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Object Lesson— THE COW 


Apparatus Required. — The ideal lesson 
will be given in a field where the cows are 
grazing. If this is not possible, provide as 
many illustrations as possible, c.g. picture 
of cows in held, cows drinking at a pond, 
milking time; models of milking stool, 
cans, pails, and the cow. A copy of David 
Murray’s “Driving the Cows”, or “The 
Wind on the Wold” (G. H. Mason; Tate 
Gallery) would form an excellent subject for 
conversation. The former picture is in the 
Leeds Art Gallery. 

Preparation. One of the first friends the 
children meet in the country is the “friendly 
cow all white and red ”. luicourage them to 
give in their own words their idea of this 
animal. Even those children who do not 
get long holidays in the country will be able 
to describe a cow, because this animal is so 
useful that it can be seen in busy towns. 

Presentation. — (//) Description. — Coat 
varies in colour, short strong hair which is 
used for binding mortar. Compare with 
wool of sheep. Tail is long, with a tuft at 
the end. Note what use the cow makes 
of it. 

Ears are long, and move freely. Children 
will now be able to say why this is neces- 
sary. Horns, a means of defence; but as 
the cow is a domesticated animal it never 
needs to use them. Foot consists of four 
toes each covered .vith a horny case. The 
cow only uses the two front ones, which 
look as though the hoof had been split in 
two, hence the name “cloven”. These two 
toes spread out when the cow puts her foot 
on the ground. When the Helds arc wet 
and the ground muddy, or the cow stands 
on the soft edge of a pool of water, these 
two spread!*'*^ loes prevent her from sink- 
hig ^r. 

(^>1 Habits. — (i) Gentle, meek, easily 


frightened, and inofl'ensive. (ii) When feed- 
ing, the cow seizes the g-rass between the 
teeth in the front of its lower jaw and the 
hard lc«ather-like pad on the upper jaw front. 
As there are no teeth in the front of the upper 
jaw, the cow must break oH' the grass in- 
stead of biting it. Show drawing- of cow’s 
mouth with thick, hard pad on upper jaw 
front, and strong, large teeth on lower jaw. 

After breaking it off, the cow sw.illovvs 
the grass without chewing it. The grass 
passes into the paunch or first stomach. 
(The cow has leally only one stomach, but 
this is divided into compartments so dis- 
tinct that they are spoken oil' as separate 
stomachs.) Whtm rhe cow has swallowed 
so much grass that this stomach is full, she 
leaves off cropping and lies down. 

The grass then comes back into the mouth, 
and the cow grinds it betwi en tint .^trong 
teeth on each side of the back ol' the lowci 
and upp(^r j.iws. When it is prop« r -y cl ev t ' 
the grass is swallowed finally. The lowe- 
jaw of the cow moves up and down in*, 
sideways. Ask why. Let children nanu 
another animal about which they have heard, 
which chews cud. 

(c) Uses. — (jives milk, from which cream, 
butter, and cheese are obtained. 

(i) Milking , — The cows are milked twii c 
a day. Sometimes the milkmaicl carries her 
stool and pail into the fields and milks there, 
but often the cows are driven into the shed 
at milking time. Show picture of cows 
coming home to be milked, or let a child 
pretend to call them home, “Coee! Coee!” 

(ii) Unite r-making . — .Some of the milk is 
sent away into the towns; the remainder is 
kept and used for butter- making. The 
cream is separated from the milk by means 
of a separator. Ask children how Mother 
gets her cream from the milk. The farmer’s 
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wife used to have to let it stand like this, 
but now she has a machine. Show picture 
of separator. The cre.'im is then churned 
into butter. Show picture of churn. 

Association. — Connect as far as possible 
with previous lesson on the country and the 
comini^ holidays. Compare with sheep as 
regards size, coverinj;", habits, and uses. 


Get children to describe the visit of the 
milkman to the town houses each morning. 

Ff)RMLLATioN. -Summary and generaliza- 
tion. 

Application. — Let th(*. children make some 
butter for themselves. Th(‘y will be de- 
lighted to see the butter “come” after much 
shakinic of cream in a medicine bottle. 


Object Lesson -^THE HORSE 


Apr>ARA'ii\s Rhouireo. — Pictures of dif- 
ferent kinds of horses, blacksmith’s shop, 
and stables. Hors(‘slioe and a model of a 
horse. If reproducllons could be obtained, 
any of the following pictures would be ad- 
mirable ;is illustrations for the nature lesson 
or subjects for conversaiion t.alks: “Colt- 
hunting in the New Forest”, by Lucy 
K»‘mp-\VeIch (Tate Gallery); “ Mother and 
Soil”, by 11. A. IL Davis, R.A. (late Gal- 
lery); “The C.'ast Shoe”, by G. H. Mason, 
A. R.A. ('Late Gallery); “One of the Family”, 
by T. G. Cotman, R.I. (Walker Art Gallery, 
.iverpool). 

Preparation. — Lead childri'ii to talk about 
the milkman’s “turnout”, and thus intro- 
duce tlu^ horse to them; or, if preferred, 
nTerto the coming holidays at the farm, and 
gt^t the children to speak of the farmer’s 
“right-hand” help, tlu? hard-working horse. 

Presentation, (r/) Description. — Show 
model, and let children describe the horse’s 
ge n oral characteristics. 

Pody, muscular and strong. Compare 
size with that of cow. Legs, sturdy and 
strong. Show difTerence in build between a 
carriage horse, which is often chosen for its 
beauty, and a c; .t horse, chosen for strength. 
Some horses, which are kept only for racing, 
have long slender legs. 

Head, long. Compare with cow. Eyes, 
intelligent-looking. Teeth on both upper 
and lower jaws; sharp biting teeth in front 


and molars behind. Draw on board, and 
contrast upper jaw with that of cow. Ears, 
movable. Show how, by moving ears, the 
horse can catch sounds better. Let children 
suggest another reason for movable cars. 
Neck, long and arched. The horse has a 
flowing mane. 

Tail, short, thick, and pointi!d. It is 
covered with strong long hairs, which some- 
times reach down almost to the ground. 

Foot, covered with horny case, but not 
cloven like the cow’s. As tlu! horse has often 
to drag heavy loads over rough roads its 
hoofs need protecting, or the stones would 
wear it away. Show horseshoe, and let 
children describe the shoi;lng forge. How is 
shoe fastened to hoof? 

(/;) Habits. — (i) Quiet and gentle, obe- 
dient and intelligent. The horse can recog- 
nize his master's voice, step, or hand. He 
seems to know whatever is said to him, and 
can tell whether to go quickly or slowly. 
He stops or starts at his master’s command, 
and will often stand still patiently waiting 
for a long time. 

(ii) 'Fhe horse eats hay, grass, oats, 

Let children tell how he likes a carrot or 
a lump of sugar, lie bites his food with 
the front cutting teeth and grinds it with 
his back teeth. The food is then finally 
swallowed. 

(c) Uses. — (i) Used as a beast of burden. 
The horse either carries people on his back 
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or draws cabs, carriai^es, drays, carts, and 
vehicles of all kinds. 

(ii) When dead, ^^-liie is made from hoofs, 
knife handles, iK:c., from bones, and leather 
from skin. 

Assoc iation. — Comparison of horse and 
cow. 

'I'he horse has a loni^ head and no horns. 

The cow has a loot; head with two horns. 

The liorse has teeth in front of both 
jaws. 

The cow has a hard i^-iim instead of t(‘eth 
on front of uppia* jaw. 

'I'he horsii’s ni'ck is arched and has a 


The cow’s neck is not arched and has no 
mane. 

The horse’s tail is short, thick, and pointed, 
with long- strong- hairs. 

The cow’s tail is long-, with short hairs, but 
it has a tuft of long^er hairs at the end. 

The liorse chews its food and then swal- 
lows it. 

'I'he. cow swallows and afterwards chews 
its food. 

'I'he. hors(‘ works hard and draws heavy 
loads. 

'riie cow dot‘s not work, but gives us milk 

Formulation. — A general summary. 

Application. Set* correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 


Pak i’ I . — Further KxerviRes in Tone and Breath Control, 


Part 11. — 7'//e “foal oa’ 


(i) “ Wht*rc were we last week? Wc will 
leave the hirmyard and go to the hay. The 
grass is ready for cutting. See the man 

with the scythe. ‘ Sh ’ it whistles as he 

lops off the heads of the buttercups and 
daisies.” Children take a deep breath. 
They begin with “s” softly in imitation of 
beginning of stroke. “S ” develops into 
“ sh ” for the loud full stroke. Children 
dramatize mowing. “The grass in the next 
field has been mown some time. The hay 
wagon is n^ady, and Nell the cart horse 
stands near. ‘Neigh!’ she says as she 
shakes her head; M like haytime; it means 
sweet hay for me.’” Children say “neigh” 
(pronounced “nay”) and shake their heads. 
If this be done gently it will help to loosen 
the throat, which often checks the full flow of 
sound by choking- it. “The cart is full. 
Nell takes it to the haystack. The hornier 


is glad. His children cry * Hurrah!’” i hil- 
dren cry “ Hurrah!” and prolong the seci ud 
syllable. If they get this sound well, li will 
help in the. pronunciation of sin'h W(' ds 
“father”, “rather”, ^:c. 

(ii) “Nell has a baby. Here is a piftu: - 
of her foal.” Teacher produces drawing 
with “ f(Y/l” printed clearly. From this she 
leads on to the introduction of the “ foal oa” 
(pronounced tiie “foie. o”). Children tell 
how the lips form a round “o” as in the 
“blow ow”. Teacher tells them that the 
“foal oa” is printed differently from the 
“blow ow”. 

Sentences: The ioa\ cannot pull a \oaA yet. 
Sis and Jim do not like se^/p. Sis tmans 
and Jim re^/rs. They Went to the c<7^/st. 
Jim set his b^)//t aflo//t. He is b^^/sting. 
“Wo are to have to^/st for tea. 1 hope it 
does not roast too long.” 
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Number 

Number 12 . fii^'ures and tell that Mr. Jones has 12 


The workinj^ and arrangement of an addi- 
tion sum, e.g. 6 + 6, introducing tens and 
units in the answer. 

Teacher has tlic cardhoard-hox houses she 
used in lesson on eleven (8th week, Summer). 
She prints “T U” on hoard, and asks chil- 
dren what the lettias stand for. Children 
print “T U” on their boards. 

“It was haymaking time. Farmer Jones’s 
hay was dry, a\,d ready for carting to the 
shea He had 6 cart horses.” C'hildren put 
out 6 counters, and write 0 under the “ U ” 
on their boards, 'ri acher takes great care 
that 6 is put in the right column. “6 horses 
were not enough, so tie* farmer sent to 
Farmer Prown and borrowed aiu)ther 6.” 
Children put out anotlun’ 6 countias, and 
wrl’e 6 below the first figure 6. “How 
many horses has Farmer Jones now for his 
carting?” ('hildren draw line under the 

story— THE lU 

Himdrcds of years ago, in a country far 
across tiie sea, there was a little town called 
Atri. The houses were built on the side of 
a hill, and the streets seemed to bo always 
filled with sunshine. One day', the king of 
the country had a huge bell put in the 
marketplace. It was hung just under the 
edge of a roof, so that it might be sheltered 
from the wind and rain. When anyone 
pulled the bell rope, the bell rang* so loudly 
that all Atri coidd hear it. When it was 
fixed, the king rode in state through the 
streets, with all ais courtiers and soldiers. 
His trumpeters blew loudly and long on 
their trumpets, and cried: “Hearken to the 
king’s command! ‘ If wrong be done to any- 
one, he only needs to ring this bell, and the 
nayor will sec that all is n^ade right. The 


horsi‘s. 

“ Ellen, bring your 12 counties to me. 
We will call them horstts. Where shall I 
put them?” diildn-n tell t(‘acher that the 
Units House cannot; IkjIiI mori! than 9 units 
or ones, and the Tens Houst* only holds 
families of 10 units. “ What must teacher 
do?” Childnm suggest putting i family of 
10 units in the Tens House. Ellen writes 1 
on the board, under the line and in the “T” 
column, to show what has been done. Chil- 
drtm do the saim*. on their boards. “ How 
m.any' are left? Wluae must they go?” 
Ellen writes 2 under the “ IJ ”, and childnm 
copy' on their boards. Teacher t(^lls the 
class that this is the only' way to write 12 
with figures. 

Other small addition sums, with 10, ii, 
or 12 as total, are worked by children on 
their boards. 

iLL OF ATRI 

king’s order!’ M(‘arken to the. king’s com- 
mand!” Of course this pleased tlie people 
very much. If anything unfair was done, they 
had only to ring tlui bell and have justice. 

Atri w'as a happy place after that. The 
bell helped the people to be good and just. 
Boys ;uk1 girls were fair at their play, and 
men and women were true at their work. 
As time went on, the rope, being old, began 
to rot and break in tlu; hands of anyone who 
pulled it. A man who was passing through 
the marketplace saw the ragged rope. He 
pulled some branches of bryony' and mended 
the ends with them. What a pretty handle 
he made - a bunch of fresh green leaves and 
tendrils ! 

In all Atri there was only one mi.serable 
man, and he was unhappy because he had 
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grown g^rccdy. He was? called the Knig^ht 
of Atri. At one time lie was a noble 
court ier, and loved to hunt in the forest 
with spurs on his luels and a crimson- 
hooded falcon on his wrist. He was fond 
of his horses and his hounds, and used to 
treat them kindly; but now he loved only 
gold. He tiioug^ht so much of money that 
he sold his fine horses and dogs, and ev(*n 
let people use his g'ardens and orchards for 
the sake of what they [laid him. There was 
one horse he loved too well to part with, 
and so lu^ k(‘[)t it in its stall. l*oor steed! 
its stall was nearly always empty, and its 
master too miserly to supply food. Tint 
knight would sit counting his moiu'y ovca* 
and over, while his poor horse was growing 
thinner and thinner for want of food. 

At last, the Knight of Atri said to himsrlf: 
“Why should I k(a!p this horse wIumi food 
is costly and gold is precious? I only need 
him for holidays, and yet I must gi\e him 
provender e\t.*ry day. I will turn him out 
to find his own food.” 

“So the old sti'i.d was turned into the heat 
Of” the long, lonely, silent, sharlelcss street; 

And wanch-red in siibiirhan lanes fdrlurji, 
barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn.” 

One afternoon, when the g-olden heat of 
the sun was pouring down the streets of 
Atri, and all the people were dozing or 
asleep, the poor horses came into the market- 
place. 'There, hanging within his reach, lay 
the bunch of bryony, fresh and g-reen, which 
had been lied to the bell rope. 

“ Ding, ding, (K>ng! Ding, <ling, dong ! 

SoinrotUi hath done a wrong. 

Ding, ding, dong! Ding, ding, dong! 

Someone hath done a wrong.” 

Other stories: — Adapt the story of IVg.isiis. 


So rang out the bell of Atri. What could 
it mean? Who could it be? The people, 
si art led out of their sleep, rushed into the 
market plaet*. The mayor, awakened from 
his na[), came panting to see who was ring- 
ing the bell, quite ready to see justice done. 
And btdiold, it was only the Knight of 
Atri’s steed eating and pulling, biting and 
tugging at the braids of bryony. The 
mayor cried out — 

“This is the Kr.ight of Atri’s steed of state! 
ife calls fur justice, being sore distressed, 

And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 

The people looked at each other, and 
began to talk about the knight’s greed. At 
fust thifv only pitied the poor horse, but 
IIh'V soon grew angry and called for the 
knight. \Vh(*n he .appearial he s.aid : “Tlie 
horse is my own; cannot I do as i please 
with il?” Then the mayor said gra\ely: 
“Hearken to the king’s command! ‘If 
wrong- b(‘ done to anyoni*, he only needs to 
ring this bell, .and all will be nvide rigid. 
'The king’s orih r!’” In firm tones he llv;-. 
spoke to the Knight of Atri: 

*’ lit! who serves wi’ll .and speaks not, merits iiiore 
Than they who cl.imour luiulest .at the duor. 
Therefore the l.aw decrees that as this steed 
Sia v( <1 ytm ii. youth, heneefurtli you shall take 

lur<l 

To enmfurt his old .ag(‘, and 1u provitle 
.Shelter in stall, and food .and Held bi’side.” 

The knight turned away asliamed, while 
all th('. people joyfully hal tlui stexd home 
to his stall. From that day the knight fed 
wcdl the horse who, although dumb, had 
pleaded for justice. 

Retold from Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn, 

The Wooden Horse of Troy. 
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Song -“BUSY BLACKSMITH’’ 

— K. Smith's So n If X for IJiflr Children. 


Game -THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOE 



I. ** Hu - sy Mis - Irr Hlack - smith, you make a shoi 



V- 


-M-.. 



you can’t 1 slianT know 



what to do. 


-S- 



Makf your h: 










make your bel - lows blow, 


Wc have far 


clin^^! diiifj! dinfjl 


I will do it now, sir; 

All is rft'idy, svc.l 

Lilt your fool up, Dobbin, on my knnr. 

Thnn 1 put the nails in, driving’ straight and strong, 
While I sing my song, 

With ding! ding! ding! dong!” 


3, “There! I think 't is meiuled. 

Fourpenro, please, to pay.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hlaeksmith. Now, good day* 
Gee up, Dobbin, let us gallop on our way. 

Hear the blacksmith say 
Ilis tliiig! ding! ding! day!” 


Directions, — The class may be divided into riders, horses, .and bl.'icksmiths. Each rider knows the 
■jlacksmith to whom he must go. 

Verse 1. The riders advance tow.ards the blacksmiths, hohling their horses, which limp b.adly along. 
At the words “Ding! ding! ding! dong!” the blacksmiths pretend to sti’ike on the anvil. 

Verse 2. Hl.acksmiths sing, and lift horses’ feet backwards. They pretend to drive in the nails. 

Verse 3. When they have finished, they hold out their hands for the pay. The riders hand over the 
money and prepare to sot out. The horses and riders gallop aw.ay to the music ot the blacksmith’s “ Ding! 
ding! ding! d;iy!” 


( 0 £41 ) 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

* name is Mooly Cow. Everybody knows me. I am 
fond of lying down in the fields ; there I chew my cud. 

If you treat me well, and let me 
have plenty of sweet tender grass, 

'iWf' * 

' Then you can have cream in your 

tea. Is not that nice? One day 
a boy came into the field with a big stick. He chased me 
round and round. At night, when the farmer milked me, he. 
said my milk was spoiled. 

*1 break off the grass with my lower teeth and hard gum. 
Here is a drawing of my mouth. 
food with two rows of front teeth; I 

row. I swallow the grass and afterwards bring it back to chew 
and grind. You cannot do that! 

"How the flies bother me! I will flap my ears back, and swish 
my long tail. My hoofs are cloven. | U When I walk the 
two front toes open so_ When I lift my 
too t the toes close I i ke' th is . 

Don't you think I have kind eyes? 

The flies try to walk into them; then 1 wink and 
blink. Shall I put my odd nose into 
your hand? 
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Here is the 
I was a foal 


Hello! Hello! I am Dobbin. 

Brown's cart-horse. Every morning 
I take the milk cans to the station. 

I am not ten years old yet. Could you 
work hard, as I do? See my lon^ 
mane. Sometimes^ 1 have it tied. 

On May Day, the farmer combs it, and 
ties it wilfi pretty ribbons. How I 

boss my head, and arch my neck then! 

, 1 1 

ifal My hoof is not cloven like the cov^. 
underside of my foot. When 

I did not wear shoes. . 'U Did you when you 
were a baby? But,V^^^y when I began to work, 
. my master took me to the blacksmith. Itiis is 

shoe he made for me. Of course he made me tliree others as 
Once I lost a nail /out of my shoe and my slioe came 
off I had to y walk a long way; it made me lame. 

Have you been in a forge? I like to go I get new shoes. Do 
you like new shoes? Shall I tell you how my shoes are made? 
The smith puts a piece of iron in the fire and blows his bellows. 

When the iron is red hot he takes it from the 
fire and beats it into shape on the anvil. How 
the sparks fly! )6u need not be sorry to see the nails 
']fl driven in my hoof. They do not hurt at all. " 
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Kindness to Animals. 


Little children, never give 
Pain to things that feel and live^ 
Let the gentle robin come 
For the crumbs you save at home,— 
As his food you throv along, 

He'll repay you with a song.. 



Never hurt the timid hare, 
Peeping from her green grass lair; 
Let her come, and sport and play 
On the lawn, at close of day. 

The little lark goes soaring high 
lb the windows of the sky, 

Singing as if 'twere always spring, 
And fluttering on an un tired wing,_ 
Oh! let him sing his happy song! 
Ne'er do these gentle creatures wrong. 






If,, I'" 




'i'li'iV''.' 



^^ther porms sHitnbli^ lor recitation:—!. “Farewell to the Farm ” R. L. Stevenson. ?. “The Frieiuily 
C^i.v ’ - R. L. vStovenson. 3. “The Fly-away Horse" — Eugene Field. 
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Paper Cutting— THE BELL OF ATRI 

(See Story) 



Market house aiul bell in tlllfererit colours. 

Paper Folding- IMG’S TROUGH 



FoUl Milo quiirltM's as for sercon. Cut aloniif the 
Ihiek lines. Fold down the sides of trough, and pin 
X and V, and and \V, toi^^cther to form the ends, 
H j^oes behind A, 1) l)el\in<l C. These I'urni points 
which must be ftjlded over and f.islened down as in L. 


Free-arm Drawing— HORSESHOE 
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Clay Modelling- A CARROT FOR 
DOHHIN 



Steps: — Circle, cylinder, cone, marks and twist- 
ins^s, rootlets, head with sproutinj,^ “ Hnj^ers Heforc 
modcllinj^, break oil* a piec(* of clay lor rootlets and 
sprouting’ fingers. 

Brush Work A TURNIP FOR EITHER 
THE HORSE OR Till* COW 



('olours: — Lower part anti fibres, white; upper 
portion pale green, with pui'iile round the end of leal 
stalks. 

Brown-paper Drawing — STABLE 



With both hands 


Colours; — As desired. 
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Object Lesson— AT THE SEASIDE 


Materials Required. — Let each child 
Dring^ some shell or picture of a shell — 
oysters, clams, mussels, snails, cK:c. Pro- 
vide a crab or picture of one. If possible 
use a dead crab, wliicli may be found at 
low tide on the sands. If live shellfish 
are used, keep them in a vessel containin^^ 
clean sea water with sand at the bottom. 
Let children brin^ pebbles, seaweed, or any- 
thing- they have kept from last year’s visit 
to the seaside. 

Preparatfox. — Some of tlie children will 
be spending- their holidays in the country, 
about which they talked last week. Others 
are j^oing to the seaside. Get the children 
to tell why they like the sea. An encourag- 
ing manner, and free expression allowed to 
the children, together with a picture of the 
seaside, or blackboard drawings of the sands, 
will create a keen desire in the children to 
hear more. 

Presentation. — (a) The Beach. — (i) 
The Sands . — Let children say why they like 
the sands. Their reply will probably be 
because here is a good playground. The 
bigger boys play cricket and the younger 
children dig and build. Sometimes the sand 
is moist. Why? The little builders can 
work better in moist sand. The little 
“curly” lines, which are to be seen on the 
sands when the li le goes out, are made by 
the stirrings of the liny waves. 

What is sand? Provide each child with 
a few grains and let them examine these. 
Tiny pieces of stone are broken off the rocks 
and rub against each other. The waves play 
on them and knock their corners off. This 
continued action produces at length fine sand. 

(ii) Pc^hle -Children examine specimens 
aii'^ suggest what thev are. During a storm 
tilt waves, blown by the wind, lift pieces of 
rock from the beach and dash them against 


the cliffs. They arc broken into small pieces, 
which in time are rolled and rubbed smooth 
by the action of the waves. 

(iii) The Rochs . — The “grown-ups” prefer 
the rocks to the sands, because here they can 
sit and read or sew. 

The sea, in dashing against the shore, has 
washed away the soft earth and left only the 
hard rocky portion standing. Even these 
rocks are worn away in the course of time 
by the forces of frost, wind, and wild waves. 

(h) Shell Life at the Sea. (i) Crabs . — 
Show living spt'cimens. The boys know 
these animals well, espicially if thi-y have 
felt a pinch from their strong claws when 
wading barefoot in the sea. Crabs ai * 
covered with a crusty shell which p 
them from their enemies. Contrast our 
bones, which are insidif, with lla^ outside 
bones of the crab. All thi‘ leg- like parts 
around the head have a use, (\.g. t!ie small', r 
pair has ears at the*, base; tint lai-er, li elers. 
Tliere are four pairs of legs for ninr.irig 
P.emind children hov/ they have siv..*n tlK 
crab scuttling across the sands out ol tiu: 
way of harm, 'fhe toothed (clges of the 
crab’s crusty armour are a further mi*ans 
of protection. With these he attacks Irs 
enemy, or gathers seawf'cal with which he 
hides himself in times of dangerr. 

When young, the crab is in fear about 
four times a year. Ilis shell will not allow 
him to grow any larger, so he must part 
with it. He swells out his body till his shell 
bursts away from under him. Then, with 
much difficulty, he creeps out and finds a 
dark hole where he can hide until his new 
shell grows. Some crabs (hermit-crabs) 
have no shells at all ; these find empty 
periwinkle, whelk shells, &c., and make 
them act as defensive covering-s. 

(ii) Shrimps . — These are tiny fishes just 
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as crabs are. They are useful because, like 
the crab, they eat decayin^j animal matter, 
thus keeping the shores clear from anything 
harmful. 

(iii) Oysters y Afusselsy Cockles , — These arc 
fishes whose house is their shell. Show 
living specimens, and let children see how 
the shells open from time to time. Explain 
why. There are hundreds of thousands of 
these creatures to be found everywhere in 
the sea, on the shores, clinging to piers and 
rocks, in the middle deeps, and down on the 
sea floor. They need their shells for protec- 
tion from their sea enemies. If desired, tell 
how some shellfish are free and swim, 
while some cling to the rocks and never 
leave home. 


(c) Fun at the Seaside.— Let children 
tell about the ventriloquist who takes his 
stand on the sands. The Punch-and-Judy 
show is a source of keen delight to the little 
ones also. Coon entertainments and nigger- 
minstrel concerts add to the fun at the sea- 
side. The building of sand castles is, however, 
the most amusing of seaside employments. 

Association. — Connect with the coming 
holidays. 

Formulation. — Generalization of the les- 
son. 

Application. — Ask children to bring back 
from the seaside any curious shell, pebbles, 
or seaweed they think would be of interest. 
For further application, see blackboard poem 
and reading. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exercises, Part II . — The ‘‘oyster oy ’ 


(i) “Who is going to the seaside these 
holidays? Who has been before? Have you 
ever stood on the promenade and watched the 
tide come in? What a noise the waves make 
as they wash up the sea wall ! ‘ S-wish - - sh ! ’ 
they sing as they leap higher and higher.” 
Children imitate the sound. They breathe 
in through the nostrils as they lift their arms 
in front and then swing them backwards and 
down. They bring their arms forward with a 
swing as the first part of the sound is made. 
The arms are swung round twice for “wish” 
and “sh”. Teacher sees that although each 
part of the “swish” sound is brought out 
with much force, the children do not breathe 
in between. 

(ii) “When you arc at the seaside you 
will see plent of shellfish. Here is one. 
What is it? Tom, tell me the first sound in 


^oyster*. Print it. Tom probably prints 
the ‘oi’ learned in a previous lesson. Yes, 
that is the ‘ toil oi but the ‘ oyster oy * is 
dififerent. Here it is.” Teacher produces 
card printed “oy”, and children repeat the 
sound while they print it on boards. The 
W’ord “oyster” is built, and teacher shows 
record— a drawing of an oyster with “oyster” 
underneath. “Ned, build ‘toy’, and use 
the ‘oyster oy’. Sam, change ‘toy’ to 
‘boy’. Harry, change ‘boy* into ‘coy’. 
Tim, turn ‘coy’ into ‘joy’. Ida, make 
‘joy’ into ‘joyful’.” 

Sentences for reading: is at the sea- 

side. He has a lot of toys. He digs in the 
sand. The tide will destr^j/ his sand castle. 
It will annf)^ him. He got an ^y^ster in his 
net. Roy is a jarful b^U'. “A-luy^! A-hqy!” 
he cries to the big ships. 
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Number 12 continued. 


a) 11 + 

I 


12 /. 

12 — 

1 = 

1 1 

10 + 

2 

= 

12 /. 

12 — 

2 = 

10 

9 + 

3 


12 

12 — 

3 = 

9 

8 + 

4 

= 

12 

12 — 

4 = 

8 

7 + 

5 

= 

I 2 

12 

5 = 

7 

6 + 

6 

= 

I 2 

12 — 

b = 

6 

r + 

1 1 

= 

12 

12 — 

I I = 

I 

*2 + 

10 


1 2 

I 2 — 

10 = 

2 

3 + 

9 


I 2 /. 

12 - 

9 ^ 

3 

4 + 

8 


12 

12 — 

8 

4 

5 “b 

7 


12 

12 — 

7 

5 

0 + 

b 


12 /. 

12 — 

6 — 

b. 


Specimen Quest ions. — Addition — 

(i) Sum and Ella are j^oinj;^ to the seaside. 
Ella is 10. Sam is 2 years older. IIow old 
is Sam? 

(ii) Father bou^dit a spade each tor Sam 
and Ella, lilla's spade cost ^d, Sam’s was 
5^/. more. How much did Sam's spade 
cost ? 

Subtraction — 

(i) Ella wanted 12 pink shells to thread 
for her neck. Slu; could only find 8. How 
many more had she to find? 

(ii) After dinner the children wcait to 

story WANTED, 

Once upon a time a threat many crabs 
were playing- by the seashore. They looked 
quite funny as they swam lazily about, 
pulling with the legs on one side of their 
bodies, and pushing with those on the other. 
Some were floating with the tidt! and some 
were crawling on the sea floor. Others 
were doing nothing but talking. “ We must 
not stay ’ . „ near the surface of the sea,” 
th( said “ or we sl,.dl be gobbled up by 
1- greedy fishes. No; we must all swim 


Number 

watch the pierrots. There were 12 of them 
dancing and sing-ing. Soon 2 of them 
stopped, and went round with the hat. 
IIow many pierrots left to sing? 

% 1+3 + 8=12 12 — (i + 3) = 8 

3 + 8+1 = 12 1 2 — (3 + 8) = 1 

^ + * + 3 = 12 — (8 + i) = 3, &c. 

2 + 4 + 6 = 12 1 2 — (2 + 4) = 6 

4 + 6+ 2—12 12 — (4 + 6) = 2 

6 + 2 + 4 = 12 12 — (6 + 2) = 4, &c. 

3+4 + 5 ^ - (3 + 4) -- 5 

4 + 5 + 3 - (4 + 5) 3 

5 + 3 + 4 = * ^ ^ “ (5 + 3) ^ 4» 

2 + 3 + 7=12 12 - (2 + 3) = 7 

3 + 7 + 2=12 12 -- (3 + 7) = 2 

7 + 2 + 3=12 12 — (7 + 2) = ^, i';:c. 

u‘l ddition — 

Sam, Ella, and Baby Ned went crab hunt- 
ing. Sam saw 8 baby crabs, IClla saw 3, 
and Baby Ned saw i. How man; crabs did 
they see? 

Addition and Subtraction - 
The stand for 12 donkeys was empty, o 
donkeys came back after a time, and 2 
more galloped up. How many were yet to 
come in? 

IIOUSl-: TO LET 

to the bottom of the sea, and hide until our 
shell coals grow.” “ Is it not dark and 
lonely?” the very tiny baby crabs said; ‘‘it 
seems so far away to the bottom of the sea.” 
“Oh no!” the bigger ones said; “there are 
many grown-up crabs down there. Now, 
are we all ready? Then -Off!” 

'I'here was one little crab, called Hermit 
Crab, who wanted to stay by himself. He 
was a proud little chap, and thought he 
would wait until his shell coat grew before 
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he followed the other crabs. “It will be a 
beautiful one, I am sure; 1 shall astonish 
the others,” he thouj’ht, as he let them all 
go away, pushing and scuttling down to the 
floor of the sea. Hermit Crab waited and 
waited, but his shell did not grow. This 
was very strange, because his legs were 
growling longer and very strong, and his 
claws were becoming- broad and very sharp. 
“Oh dear!” hi! said to himsiflf; “I believe 
I shall never grow a shell at all!” and he 
was jiisl settling down to grieve about it, 
wlien he saw' a pair of fierce-looking eyes 
and a terribly wide mouth. 'I'his w-as cer- 
t.'.inly not the lime to worry, and Hermit 
Crab started up in fear. He knew that if 
that dreailful hsh monster caught him, there 
was an end to his ever joining his cral) play- 
mates on the sea floor. He hurried oil in 
a great ])anic, scuttling away as fast as he 
could until he, got out of sight of his enemy. 

Hermit (a*ab began to realize that it would 
never do for him to stay as he w'as ; he must 
havi! something to f)rotcct him from his foes. 
He knew that without a shell he W'as a 
♦empting little morsel; but with one — why, 
he would fear nothing! Xo one would care 
to '.‘at a crab with a hard shell all round 
him. He must therefore look out for a shell 
to live in, seeing that hi! could not grow one 
ot his owai. And now- began a busy time 
for Hermit Crab. He swam down the sea 
roads, looking to right and left, but could 
find no empty shell. He sailed through the 
sea park, wfliich was full of beautiful sea 
anemones, but in v^iiii. He spent a dreadful 
time scampering over the sands in fear of 
being- seen ; but at last he found what he 
wanted — an empty periwinkle shell. “Just 
the thing!” 1 1 )ught *lermit Crab as he 
backed inside. “ How lucky I am!” Now 
the periwinkle shell wa., too small to cover 
the whole of Hermit Crab’s body, so he had 


to let his legs and claws hang out of the 
front door. 

Then, and not till then, did the little crab 
feel safe. “Ah,” said he to a crusty-coated 
crab who was swimmings that W'ay, “how 
delightful it is to have a home of one’s 
owm!” “All very well,” said the crust)' 
crab; “ but what will you do when you g^row 
bigger? Don’t you see you cannot even get 
your wdiole body in now. 1 wonder how 
you manage to stop insiiie there at all.” “I 
have fastened myself to the walls with the 
tw'o hooks at the end of my tail; they keep 
me inside this snug little house,” the little 
crab replied. “ 1 don’t think anything could 
push me out.” just then a strong wave 
rose and tried to wash Hermit Crab out of 
his new house. But no! there he was, as 
safe as ever. 

After a time, however, the words of the 
crusty-coated crab came true. Hermit Crab 
grew too big for his tiny shell house. 
“Wanted, a house to let!” he called out 
as he searched among the seaweed. Again 
he had a dreadful time. “ Oh, how I wish,” 
he said, “that I had a shell of my owm ! I 
am like a soldier who has nothing to fight 
with. Oh! that dreadful fish again ! Where 
can I hide? Wanted! wanted! w^'mted, a 
house to let!” he cried again and again. 
There was no answer, but the little crab 
hearil a low sweet song. “That must be 
the song the sea sings in an empty whelk 
shell,” he thought. “I know it well; the 
sea never sings that song anywhere else.” 
Hermit Crab w'as right. I'ollow ing the sound, 
he came to the empty shell and crept in it 
sidew^ays, as all crabs creep. He fastened 
himself in with his tail, and settled down 
once more. What became of Hermit Crab 
after that I cannot tell. Perhaps he went to 
find the other crabs, and plays with them 
on the sea floor. 


Other stories: — “The Lilili Oyster " — Palmerston Readers^ Hook I. “Grace Darling." “Napoleon 
and the Young English Sailor", by Tliuinas Campbell, in junior Division oi Model Poetry Books (Hlackie). 
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Song-“WHEN THE GREAT WAVES OF THE SEA 
SING THEIR WONDROUS SONG TO ME” 


— Mrs. Ormiston Chant, in Vaisifs and Breexes (Ciirweo). 

Game— AT THE SEASIDE 



l>e, \Vc Uig a • way a.s a.s can 


2, Anil \vc 're the .sliip.s ;i-sailin^ to and fro. 3. Oh, sac tht‘ donkeys standing,'- in a 1 tvv! 

The wind you hear, who sinj^^s his noisy son^', 'I'lieir master ’.s waitini;, lioldin>; <ul his h.Uios, 

Will swell our sails, and, with a steady blow, We ’ll pay our tare — 1 lurrah, hurrah! we 

He’ll help Ihi'se tidy little crafts aluni^. With j^^allop, ami i^allop, and Lj'illop ahuij: 'he 

He 'll helji these tidv littli! craft.s alontf. sands, 

With gallop, and j^allop, and j^allop alonjc ihc 
.sanils, 

4. We little ones are wadin^i^ by the shore, 

Our clothes tucked up, our stoc.kin^^s in one hand. 

The tiny waves are best; the bij^’ ones roar, 

And make us paddle ipiickly back to land, 

And make us p.addle quiekly back to land. 

Directions . — Verse i. A chalk mark is made on the floor, and children are told that this represemts the 
ed^e of the sands ; farther than that line is the .sea. Some of the children pretend to dij;^ the sands, cai ryinj;^, 
pattinj^, and arran^injc it into imaginary castle.s. 

Verse 2. TIic boys, arranged in pairs, are the ships .sailing on the “.sea”. The boys face each other, 
holding arms and sitting on each other’s feet with knees bent. In this way they can make headway across 
the sea. 

Verse 3. Some of the children stand in a row some distance off. They arc the donkeys; their master 
is an elder child. Other children come up, .and after paying their fare they .stand behind the “ donkcy.s 
At the words “Hurrah, hurrah!" the donkeys gallop off, followcfl by their riders. 

Ver i- The smaller children paddle close to the shore, and hold up their skirts; the boys ran fold 
l‘ :k the km.es of their knickers. At the word “roar" they all rush back to land. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 




Hooray \ Hooray! Did anyone 5es such 
■k\o castle before? Tom and Winnie have 

fe;.\ ;l. U.. H I..., lu I L 


1m h 






castle before ? Tom and Winnie have 
m'-' \ rnade it by themselves. It has a moat 

^0'- fj with water, and windows made of 

:^_shells. Do you know what a moat is? 

for a week. Ibm wants a donkey ride. ^ 

Neddy will run fast. How he likes a 
carrot! Sometimes his masher beats him. 

Poor Neddy! yy 

Here is felA loms net 4f'W 


m 






Here is Toms net W || 

He tries to h catch fish in it. ^ vl 

One day a he caught a crab. 

Here is a picture cf one. « Have you ever been 

bitten by ^ one? The crab ^ funny animal. 

When he^ ^rows bi^, his crusty old coat stays 

little. The crab has then b burst his coat and get out of it. 

It is cast off in some dark hole-, and poor crab must wait there 

until his new one grows. He dare not come out without 

it. Do you know .why? 

Dc you know what this is ? The oyster opens 
his shell when he breathes. He hides in his 
shell when danger is* near. He loves the 

sea as much as you boys and girls. 
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Pebblcj". 




Oh little pebbles down by the sea ! 
~ I vender if you are waiting for me, 
Shining, and dancing in the 
warm light, 

the waves, and 
looking so bright. 


Dear little pebbles, white as the snow^ 

I'll tell you something, perhaps, you don't know ; 

The summer is coming, and so are we, 

For father says we may go to the sea. 

ril tell you another thing, pebbles so kind; 

I will bring -unless Nursey should leave them behind 
A pail and a shovel, and what I will do 

Is to dig a big hole for a welL wouldn't you? 

O summer, c/o 
Little flowers, 
sing your 
And the sooner 

the better for me. 

For the pebbles ore waiting, 

I know, by the sea. 

(^tluT pixMiis suitable For recital ion: — “Sailinjc” — (labriid Srtoun, in Kvciiaiiotis for Infant SchooiSy 
compiled by M. KiacJi (UJackic). “A Good Play" — K. L. Stevenson. “When 1 was down besid(‘ the Sea*' 
-"K. L. Stevenson, 
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Paper Cutting— SPADE AND PAIL Clay Modelling - A MUSSEL SHELL, 

FROM NATURE 



Mc'iy bu cut wilhout t'olfliiiv,^ if dcsircc!. 

Paper Folding-A DOUULE RAFT 
Ol- BOATS 



Fold ns ill fij^^. i. Turn over, nnd Ibid ns fii;-. ii. 
Gel points XV by pressini,^ lines AH alunj^ lines C. 
Turn paiiers av^ain, and fold as in lij;. iii, then Ibid 
Salves back. 

Free-arm Drawing— CONVENTIONAL 
COCKLE-SHELL 




Hreak clay in two Ibr Hie two halves of shell. 
Steps: Circle, oval, llattened oval, giooved oval, 
niarkin^^s. When both halves are finished, jilaee 
together. To J4roove the oval, place in palm of one 
hand, and, with thumb of other hand, press until the 
rii^hl hollow has bein obtained. 


Brush Work-SAND CAS'l LE 



Castle, i;^olden yellow; flaj^staff, windows, and 
doors, Vandyke brown ; flavf, crimson. 


Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper — 
CHILD’S NET 



Have a real net in front of class, and let the chil- 
dren copy the shape and colour as far as possible. 
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Object Lesson — THE SEA 


A I M*A K ATUS Requi fd. — Piclu rcs of beaches, 
rocks, ocean (an advertisement for Atlantic 
or Pacific liners is a capital illustration); 
models of a ship and a lis^^hthouse ; a freshly 
caught hcrrin*^. Any of the following’ pic- 
tures are suitable as illustrations or subjects 
for conversations, expression lessons, tkc. 
“The Lighthoiist! ”, by Stanhope Forbes, 
A.R.A., in th(‘. C^ity of Manchester Art Gal- 
lery; “ How \Vt; Caught the Pilchards”, by 
Napier llerny, A.R.A., in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool; “Commerce and Sea 
Power”, by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., in the 
Guildhall Art Gallery; “The Herring- Market 
at Sea”, by Colin Hunter, A.R.A., in the 
Manchester Art Gallery; “Caught by the 
Tide”, by J. C. Hook, R.A., in the Guildhall 
Art Gallery. 

Pricpakation. — One of the chief joys at 
the seaside for the younger children is 
wading in the sea. Connect in this way 
with last week’s lesson. What is the sea? 
Encourag’e children to give in their own 
vvordji their ideas as to its size, strength, 
colour, and taste. 

l^KEsiiNTATiox. - - (a) Why the Sea is 
Salt. — 'Phe rivers rushing to the sea wash 
the salt out of the land through which they 
pass. This they carry down with them, and 
it is dissolvc^d in the sea-water. Although 
the sun drinks uj) some of the water, the salt 
remains behind. It is very probable, too, 
that there is much salt in some of the land 
which forms the bed of the oceans and seas. 
Why is it good that the sea is salt? Get 
children to tell how Mother uses salt to 
kecip food which might otherwise decay and 
smell. 

The children will probably have the idea 
that there is only one sea — the sea at Black- 
pool, Brighton, or wherever they spend their 
holidays. There are many seas, large and 
smaller ones. Some seas foceans) are so 


large that a ship sailing on them is out of 
sight of land for weeks. These seas all put 
together would be so vast that all the land 
in the world would look small beside them. 

(/?) Life in the Sea. The children heard 
about the shellfish last week: there are 
thousands upon thousands of other fish in 
the sea. The children can name some well- 
known ones. Some fishes come in great 
shoals near the coast. 'Fhese shoals are so 
vast that the sea glitters with the bright- 
ness of the fishes’ scales as far as the eye 
can see. One fish may have as many as 
60,000 eggs in its roe. This accounts for 
the multitudi; of fishes still in the sea in 
spite of the fact that men make their living 
by catching them. More than this, small 
fishes are the prey of larger ones, and sea- 
gulls and other sea birds feed on them. 

(c) Fishing (Herring Fishery). — The 
boats arc manned by three or four men. 
They set out at night with the nets, because 
now there is the chance that the fish cannot 
see them. In the dark the fish strike 
against the nets and are caught. The nets 
are very long, and hang straight down. 
They are allowed to drift about with the tide 
for hours. They keep in this perpendicular 
position because they are weighted with lead 
at the bottom. At the top, to keep them 
from sinking*, there are cork floats. Show 
picture of fishing fleet if possible, and con- 
trast nets with children’s toy shrimping 
nets. Show the fresh herring, and let the 
children realize how gr.eat and strong the 
nets must be, if they are to catch hundreds 
of these fishes at one draw. 

{(i) Dangers of the Sea. — The seas are 
sometimes stormy, and then ships arc often 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. Lighthouses 
are built on dangerous coasts to warn sailors, 
and bells are fastened to hidden rocks so 
that the seamen may know to keep away. 
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All round the coasts there are lifeboat sta- 
tions, where brave and willin*^ men are ready 
to man the lifeboat if the necessity arises. 
Show picture of a lif^hthouse, and speak of 
its necessary strength, with which it faces 
the storms. Describe the lii^htinj;- of the 
lamps, and the care with which llu^ lij^hthouse 
keeper keeps the windows brij^ht and clear. 

(e) Uses of the Sea. — (i) The sea coasts 
are usually very healthy places, and are used 
as holiday resorts. 

(ii) The sea carries ships to and from 
other lands with exports and imports. 
Without the sea to take the ships alon^, 
we would have to do without many neces- 
saries of food and clothingf, such as corn 
and wool, because these are not supplied 
in suflicient quantities in our own land. 

The ships carry men and women to all 
parts of the world, and so we j^et to hear 
all about the people of other lands. 


{/) The Ships of the Sea. — These vary 
in shape, size, and appointments according 
to their use. The fishintf smack is a com- 
paratively small vessel with sails. Contrast 
this with the ocean steamer built for the 
accommodation of passeiii^ers. Contrast a 
merchant vess(‘l with a man-of-war, and let 
children try to find a reason for all their 
dilfcrences. Show models. If time per- 
mits, tell children about the lanj^uai^e of 
ships— how the captain of one ship can tell 
what the captain of another ship wishes to 
say to him, by means of the runninj^ up and 
down of certain flaj^’s. The lla^s can be 
seen from a distance too i;^reat for the voice 
to carry. Ships at sea can now talk to each 
other by means of wireless telej^’raphy. 

Association. — Connect with the coming;’ 
holidays. 

Formulation. — A j;jcneral summary. 

Application. — See correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part /{xerctse in Breath and Tone Control, Part II . — The “sea ea’ 


(i) “ Last week we pretended to listen to 
the waves which break on tlu! shore, ;ind 
made their soni^. Shut your e.yes and try 
to sec a li”-ht house standintf hi^h upon the 
rocks. The sea is very stormy. The miichty 
waves dash ovia* the rocks. Can you hear 
the storm as the breakia s roar, ‘ Hoo - m ; 
boo-m!*?” Children lift both arms hi^h 
to the left in imitation of the rising waves. 
At the same time they inspire deeply. At 
“boom” they swing their arms down and 
then up to the right. Hreath is taken in 
between each “boom”. The beginning of 
the sound should be emphasized greatly. 
There should be a long- sustained round 
“00”, and the “m” should gradually die 
away. 

(ii) “We have spoken so much about the 
sea, I wonder who could build the word!” 


Although the “sea ea” has not been taken 
before, some child will probably be able to 
do it. “You see, here is a new way of 
showing the sound ‘ee’.” Teacher points 
to “<?a”. “Jane, build me ‘sheep’. . . . 
Right. Willie, build ‘Pete’. . . . Right. 
All theses ‘ ee ’ sounds are printed differently, 
so you must be careful to remember each 
one. To-day we will use only the ‘ sea ea ’. 
Who can mak(! ‘sea’ into ‘seat’? Right. 
Now, Jack, change ‘scat’ into ‘seal’. 
George, change ‘seal’ into ‘seam’,” iS:c. 

Sentences for reading: Look at the srv/. 
It str/zls upon the b^v/ch. How ckv/r the sea 
is. Phv/se, dfY/r waves, spfv/k to me. Tell 
me the ity/soii you flow’ along year after year. 
This S£Y/t of sand is easy. I mean to stay 
till t£?£7-time. Mam has a s^’^/Iskin coat. 
She does not use it in the hcrtt. 
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Number 


Further work on number 12. 

(i) 12 I = 12 I X 12 = 12. 12-r 12 

= I /. 12 X I = 12 . 

“Walter had a fishing^-rod and line. He 
caiig'ht 12 small fishes one day. Each time 
he threw his lint; in the sea he caught i fish. 
How many times did he throw?'* Children 
work with concrete objects, and then write 
12 -r I = 12. 

(ii) 12 — 6 twice = o /. 12 6 = 2 6 

is one- half of 12. .•.6x2—12. 

“Walter’s father, mother, uncle, aunt, 
brothers, and sisters wanted to go for a 
sail. The boatmen would only let 6 ride in 
one boat. There were 12 in the party. How 
many boats would they require?” Children 
separate counters and write 12 -r 6 = 2. 

(iii) 12 — 4 (3 times) = o 12 4 = 3 

/. 4 is one-third of 12. .•.4x3=12. 

“Tessa was lying on the sand. She 
counted 12 donkeys’ legs. How many 


donkeys were there?” Children separate 
counters into groups of 4, and write 12 4 

= 3 - 

(iv) 12 — 3 (4 times) = o .•. 12 -I- 3 = 4 

3 is one-fourth of 12. .•.3X4=12. 

“Walter saw 12 boats sail by. One 
quarter of them were fishing boats. The 
rest were not. How many were not?” 

(v) 12 — 2 (6 times) = o 12^2 = 6 

2 is one-sixth of 12. .*.2x6 -- 12. 

“Walter’s people stayed on the sea for 
half an hour. When they got back, each 
boatman was paid i.y. How much was that 
for each piTson when there were 6 in each 
boat?” Six children are chosi;n for the 
party in one boat. One; of them jiays the 
boatman (teacher) 1.9. Ey changing the 
cardboard shilling for 12 cardboard pence, 
teacher shows that the cost per heiid was 
2(L Children write i.v. -r 6 = 2d. or 12 - 1-6 


story— THE OYSTER’S STRANGE COMPANION 


Long ago, an oyster, whom we will call 
Voung Oyster, was born, along with many 
others, in the sea. When he came out of his 
egg the mother oyster kept him in her shell 
for some time. Hut one day she opened 
her shell, and the sea washed the baby 
oysters out. Young Oyster had a clear, 
shiny, soft mantle wrapped round him. This 
was very pretty, but it was no good if the 
fishes came along to eat him up. So he 
began to turn the soft mantle into a hard 
shell. He did this by using something he 
found in the sea water which he was always 
drinking. “Ah,” he said, “at last I have 
built my house ! I must now make the inside 
of it cosy.” So he painted the inside with 
most beautiful tints. The outside of his 
shell house ’vas rough, like ours, but the 
inside was smooth and lovely. Sometimes 


Young Oyster would fasten the curved 
bottom of his shell house to a rock; and 
there he would stay, eating all the small 
animals and plants that came that way. Ho 
loved to feel the fresh sea water round him ; 
so he often lifted the flat roof of his house 
and let the water How over his body. 

One day, whilst Young Oyster was en- 
joying the sea water, a dark shadow passed 
over him. “An enemy!” he said to him- 
self, and shut his roof down quickly. He 
was mistaken; it was only the shadow of a 
boat sailing on the sea,’ and so he opened 
his house again with a sigh of ndief. JUit 
this time something happened 1 A tiny speck 
of sand got into the Oyster’s shell house. 
Oh, how dreadfully that speck hurt him! 
He begged his unwelcome visitor to go 
aw^ay. “I have no room for you. My house 
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was only built for one,” he said. “If you visitor of mine g‘o away, but I can cover him 
knew how you scratch my side and stab my over so that his sharp ed^i^es cannot cut me 
soft body with your sharp points, I am sure and his pointed corners cannot stab So 
you would go away;” but the grain of sand Young Oyster took out of the water he 
made no reply. Poor Young Oyster was drank all that he needed for the new little 
in terrible pain. He asked the sea to sweep mantle. Such a dainty mantle it was, no 
it out. “Oh, sea,” he said, “try hard ! The larger than a tiny bead, but it acted well, 
other day you washed this dreadful sand There was no more scratching and hurting; 
into my house; will you not clean it out Young Oyster was happy again, 
again?” The sea tried again, but it could A long, long time alter, when a diver 
not. brought the oyster out of the sea, it was 

At last a bright idea came to the oyst(*-r. opened, and lo! — there was a shining pearl 
He thought: “I cannot make this prickly inside. 

Other stories: — “The Fisherman and the Flounder” — Grimm's Fairy Tales, “Columbus” — Adapt. 
“ Iiichcaoe Bell and Sir Ralph the Rover” — Adapt. 

Songs —I. See last week’s Song 

2. thk ska 

— Teachers' TimeSy January i8, 1907. 

Game-TIIE LIGIITHOUSK 



brings his I'ght, top tlight. 


2. See the breakers d.ash upon the shore; 

Sailors fear when they hear them roar; 

But the lij^ht shines merrily, 

Lii^hting up all the *int»Ty sfvi. 

Directions.- lij^hthouse is represented by a tall boy who stands upon a chair holdiuj^ a taper in his 
hand. The remainder of the class form a rint^’ (the sea) round the rocks (other children in a smaller ringf) 
upon which the lij. ithouse is built. The keeper being’s a lighted taper, and pretends to climb stairs, lie 
lights the lighthou.se “lamp”. N.B . — The actual lighting may be omitted, if the teacher objects on the 
ground of danger from fire. A few» boys can be ships (see last wreck's game) sailing on the angry sea, w'hich 
is represented by the ring-children, w'ho cla.sp hands and raise them .above their heads and let them tall 
again to the rhythm of the music, in imitation of the action of the w'aves. 

(0 241) 


13 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

-V Qngry. The wind is dashing ib 

' r- about in great wav^. The light-house keeper 
has lit his lamp in the tower, b bll the poor 
^ rocks. 

Boom! Boom! roar the waves. They 
% toss the big ships about. If a ship 
IS going b be wrecked, the life-boat will 
Qy(- ^ the’ Jjfaboat men 

brave? Here is a fishing ship. 

The fishermen call it a smack. When the blows, it 

will sail out to catch herrings. Here is 
picture ; herring. Don't 

you think a herring is 

“ ’ like a boat? ■ 

Can you find 
the rudder of a boat?:."^— _ 

Find the herring's rudder. The fish guides 
itself with its bil just as the sea-gull does, 
seen the sea-gulls? They are very clever. Throw 
them a crumb. If they miss it they 
will dart below and catch ib - 
before it touches the water. 

They can fly for miles without 
being tired, and they can swim 
as well as the duck. 




Have you ever 
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Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon ond blow. 

Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 

Rest, rest on mothers breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 

Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 


Other poems suitable lor recitation; — “A Voyag’c in 
“ Sailinj^’ " -Gabriel Sotoun (M. Kiarh's Recitation Book), 
in Pulwcrsion KrmierSy Book II. 


the Armchair - M. Kiach’s Rn it.' 
“ Wyiiken, BlynkiMi, and Nod l£n 


n Book 
nc Field 
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Paper Cutting— LIGHTHOUSE AND 
SEA 

— 



So;i, blue; rocks, brown; Htfbt house, kimp 

portion, yellow. If desired, the whole can be cut out 
of while paper and coloured in the brush-drawini^ 
lesson. If diilercnt-eoloured paper is used, paste the 
sea on the mount first, next the rocks, and lastly the 
lit^hl house. 

Paper Folding— A SAIL-BOAT 



Fold and crease until i is obtained. Cut the 
vertical fold (middle) aloni,^ the two upper squares. 
Fold back the diagonal in each oblonj^. Cut ofY the 
part of fold that extends beyond the cdije. 

Free-arm Drawing — ANCHOR 



W’th both hands. 


Clay Modelling— OYSTER SHELL 



Follow the same. steps as in the mussel last week. 
The markinj.jl’s should b(i made with a pin head, as 
those runninj.^ across the shell are very stronic. 'I he 
bolder and roui^lna* the inodi'llini^', the belter the 
effect in this case. 

Brush Work— LIGHTHOUSE AND 
SEA 



Rock and lijjhthouse, brown madder; sea, blue; 
lights and rays, yellow. 

Chalk Drawing — SKA AND SHll’S 



Ships, brown; sails, white; sea, blue, Mark the 
water w’ith faint lines of white for reflection of sails. 
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Object Lesson— THE TRAIN 


Apparatus Required. — Spirit lamp and 
kettle, models of engine, passeng-cr car- 
riages, and trucks. 

Preparation. — Thoughts of the coming 
holiday are doubtless filling the children’s 
minds. The country and the seaside are full 
of delight, but how are the children to get 
there? The distance is too far for walking. 
Tell children how people used to have to get 
from one part of the country to another by 
means of stage coaches, and show pictures. 

Presentation, — (^z) What Makes the 
Train Go? — All moving things have some 
force behind them which, working, results 
in movement. Thus, the wings of the bird 
would be useless but for the muscles of the 
shoulder; a trap would have no value were 
there no horse to draw it ; a cycle is useless 
unless the rider pushes the pedals. 

The force behind the engine is steam, and 
l!’is steam is so strong that when it is used in 
a c(*rtain way it can carry tons. Boil some 
water in kettle over the spirit lamp, and let 
children see how the force of the steam 
raises the lid. If the lid were fastened down 
and all ways of escape for the steam closed 
up, the steam inside would burst the kettle. 
Men have learned much about the strength 
of steam. They have built engines which 
make the steam work in the way the engine 
driver wishes. Many workshops and factories 
have their machinery driven by steam. 

(d) How the Steam is Made. — In the 
same way as the steam in the kettle — by 
boiling w'ater. In the case of the raihvay 
train a huge boiler is filled with water. The 
rounded shape of the engine is due to the 
shape of the b( filer. 

The water i: heated by a fire, and it takes 
the fireman nearly all hir, time to attend to 
the fire. It is his duty to wTitch the “heat 
clock ** or temperature dial. Let children 
see the use of this “clock”. Where does 


the smoke go from the fire? The children 
will be able to remember how, when going 
through a tunnel with the carriage windows 
open, the compartment became full of thick, 
choking smoke. 

How are the driver and fireman shielded? 

(c) Parts of the Train.— (i) 7Vic /ui- 
oiui \ — This contains all the working or 
driving parts — fire, boiler, and machinery; 
besides these there arc clocks to tell the 
time, heat of boiler, and speed of train. 
There are two thick glass windows Ihroiigh 
which the driver and fireman can look ahead. 
Why is the glass so thick and strong? 
Fastened to the engine is the coal wagon, 
plentifully supplied with coal. 

(ii) The Carnages ^ — These combine several 
compartments. Each compartment contains 
comfortable seats and hat racks, doors, and 
windows with blinds. The compartments 
are heated in winter by means of pipes filled 
with steam supplied from the boiler. 

(iii) 'The Luggage Van , — This is a huge 
compartment for carrying parcels, trunks, 
cycles, and anything passengers wish to 
take with them and which they cannot get 
inside the ordinary carriagirs. 

(iv) Guard's Van , — This is usually at the 
end of the train. It is often wider than the 
other carriages, and has small windows in 
front and behind from which the guard can 
see all round the liiu?. 

(d) Train Officials. — (i) 7V/e Engine 
Driver , — His work is to control the engine 
and thus drive the train. He must b(! a 
skilled mechanic, who thoroughly under- 
stands his machini'. It is his duty to see 
that the engine is kept clean and in order. 
He must watch the signals and obey them. 
He has to regulate the speed of the train. 
There are certain places, such as curves and 
bridges, where he has orders to go care- 
fully and slowly. Other places he can whiz 
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throuj,^h at regulation top speed. The driver 
obeys the flag and whistle of the guard, 
even if it mean drawing up the train away 
from a station. It is necessary that the 
engine driver be a steady reliable man when 
so many lives are in his care. 

(ii) The Fireman, — He is the engine 
driver’s companion on the train, and helps 
him in all matters relating to the engine. 
The fireman often knows a very great deal 
about the engine, so that in case of sudden 
illness of the driver he could bring the train 
to its destination quite safely. 

(iii) The Guard , — The name expresses all 
the guard’s duties. — He is the guardian of 
the train and its passengers. He is on the 
lookout all the lime, while the passengers 


are seated comfortabU in their places. 
When danger is near, he gi\es the engine, 
driver signal to slacken speed. He super- 
intends the changing of the passengers and 
luggage. When he secs that all is right 
he gives the signal “right away!” and 
swings into his van the last of all. Without 
his sig^nal the engine driver may not start 
the train. Teacher should draw the hand- 
rail which is fixed on the outside of guard’s 
van to enable him to hold firmly as he steps 
into the moving train. 

Association. — Associate with the tram- 
cars, buses, and motors in own town. 

Formulation.— Complete summary. 

Application. — See reading and manual 
work. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Exercises in Breath and Tone Control, Part \\, -'The “ Paul au”, 


(!) “Paul Brown and his sister arc start- 
ing on their holidays. Olf they go to the 
station. Do you hear the station bell ring- 
ing? ‘Cling', clang!’ it sing's. They must 
hurry or they will be late.” Children imitate 
(he sound and dramatize the pulling of bell 
rope. “Too late! They have missed the 
train and must wait for the next. What is 
that? Only the bell in the telephone box. 
‘ Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling!’” Children copy. 

Listen, Maud,’ says Paul; ‘did you hear 
the whistle? The train is coming.’” Chil- 
dren breathe in and whistle. “Here comes 
the train. ‘Pufl’-l-f,’ it says, like a tired 
animal.” Children make piifling sound, and 
move their arms for wheel cranks. ‘“Jump 
in, Maud,’ says Paul. The guard calls ‘All 


right there?’ waves his flag, and the train 
is olT.” Children copy the guard’s cry. 

(ii) Teacher shows sketch of I’aul with his 
spade and pail. His name is printed below 
— Vau\, She tells class to spell or build 
his name, and shows them that the middle 
sound “aw” is represented thus: “au’’. 
Children repeat the sound several times, and 
print the letters on their boards. They build 
words containing the “Paul au”. Teacher 
asks how the sound is made. 

Sentences for reading after word-building 
lesson: It is /l?/giist. 1\///1 and M^//^d are 
going away becr/y^se they are not well. P///d 
has a net. Will he have a good h^//d? 
M/'///d will take a cup and saucev back for 
Dad. yl//tiimn will soon be here. 


Number 


Number i? ontinued. chat about certain months and their special 

(i) 12 months = i year. Children repeat characteristics, e.g. December noted for 
tiv 'la.ncs of months of the year. They Christmas, August famous for the holi- 
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days, April known for its sunshine showers. 
Teacher asks for names of current month 
and season. What is a season? How 
many months in a season? What part or 
share of a whole year is a season? Three 
months is one quarter of 12 months, /. 3 
months is called one quarter. How many 
weeks in one month? How many in three 
months? How many in a quarter? Which 
is the nicest quarter: spring, summer, 
autumn, or winter? 

(ii) 12 inches = i foot. Teacher refers to 
previous lesson, when children found that 
the footrule measured 12 inches (Spring, 
6th lesson). Children look at their rulers 
and count the inches. Teacher gives them 
exercises in drawing lines of various lengths, 
e.g. J foot, 3 inches, J foot, 2 inches. 

(iii) 12 hours = i day. In previous lesson 


(mentioned above) children learned that 6 
hours was half round the clock. 12 is 6 X 2 
/. 12 hours must be the whole clock round. 
Teacher shows clock - face (cardboard) to 
children, who count the hours as she moves 
the hour hand round from 7 to 7, 3 to 3, &c. 
Children repeat: “There arc 12 hours in i 
day**. Teacher tells that later they will learn 
how many hours in a day and night. 

(iv) 12 pence = i shilling. Taught by 
playing at shopping with cardboard money. 
Child asks shopkeeper to change his shil- 
ling, See. 

(v) 12 articles = 1 dozen. Probably al- 
ready known to children. Teacher gives 
such exercises as the following: “How 
many eggs can I buy for u/. when they are 
i^. per dozen? Haifa dozen pairs of socks: 
How many pairs? How many single socks?** 


story— CxEORGE STEPHENSON 


About a hundred years ago there was 
a little boy born in the north of England 
who was called George Stephenson. His 
father worked as a fireman at a coal mine, 
and had to take charge of a steam engine 
which helped to raise coal out of the mine. 
Little George used to watch the engine 
work, and liked to help his father to clean 
and rub all the bright parts of it. 

He was never sent to school, and was 
soon old enough to earn a little money by 
minding cows in the fields. Here his mind 
was still full of the engine he liked so much. 
In his idle moments, he cut the stems of the 
tall plants, and with some soft mud he tried 
over and over again, until he made a very 
good model of the engine. 

When he crew older he left off minding 
cows, and worked in the mine with his 
father. He had now more chance of learn- 
ing about the things he liked best, and he 
made good use of his time. He taught 


himself to do sums, and worked them out 
with a piece of chalk on the sides of the 
wagons. One day an engine, which was 
wanted to pump water out of a new' mine, 
would not work. George came forw^ard and 
asked if he might try to find out what was 
wrong. They let him try, and in four days 
he had put it right, and it w'orked better 
than before. 

Later in his life, he made up his mind to 
try if steam engines could be used to draw 
heavy loads. Until this time heavy loads 
had been drawn by horses in trucks or 
wagons. This w^as slow' work, and it was not 
long before George found out how' to make 
a steam engine draw a very heavy weight. 

After that, great changes were soon made. 
A railway was begun, and he had to look 
after the work. Here there was something 
to be overcome, for a great bog, called Chat 
Moss, lay right in the way. But George 
w'as not to be beaten. He had carts full of 
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rubbish thrown into the bog* until it was 
firm enough to bear his iron rails, and then 
the first railway in England was opened. 
That was also the first railway in the world. 
Now railways run all over England like a 


network of iron. They have made great 
changes in the country. People now go 
from place to place easily, and for this they 
must give great thanks to George Stephen- 
son. 


Other suitable stories;— “James Walt and the Steam Enjfinc”; “Palissy the Potter", &c. 


Song— ‘‘TRAIN SONG’^ 

— Games from South Kensiugton (Ciirwen). 


Game-OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


— Tune — “ Ridinjf down from Paiij;or.” 



I. Stand *■ in^r on the 






plat - (drin, 


Wait • in}' fur the train, 


^ AIM.. '..I. 


J ■ 

WluVh will 


lal«‘ 





Tu the sea a 






Hark! 


Iwar 


the 


1 ; 

--i 


J 


Sec llic sin: - nal drop; 


O 

d 


.“v:- K“ 

Dilv - cr puls the 


S -0- 


P — 


brak' 



S 


Then the train will 



sluii. 


Get in, ^et in quickly, 
Then; 's no lime to wait; 
Soon the train will start off, 
Not a minute late. 


See ! the j;;^u;ird is wavintr ; 

lie cries: “ Off we >^o!” 
ICn^ine driver answers - 
Now the .sea. Heigh-ho! 


Directions . — Verse r. A line should be drawn on the floor to represent the edge of the platform. Half 
the children, in single file, form a train, with two boys to act as engine driver and guard respectively. Let 
one child stand on a chair, and i-xtend her arm for the signal. Choose several childr(;n for porters, news- 
paper boy, ike. The rest of the class an; the passengers. At the beginning of the game the train stands in 
the farthest corner of the room. The train moves down the line, the t;ngine whistle blows, the signal drops, 
and the speed slackens down until the train is alongside the platform. 

Verse 2. The passengers board the train, i.e. they stand in single file with the “train" children. The 
guard walks along the standing train, .aiul, blowing his whistle, waves his flag. The driver answers with 
the engine whistle, and the train begins to move off, slowly at first, but afterwards with increa.sing speed. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


V Puff, puff, puff! Here comes the train. It will take us to 
\ 1 seaside. See what clouds of smoke 

T coming from the chimney. There 

must be a big fire under the boiler. 
There is the cool waggon behind the 



engine.^ 



/ I 

Howjoll^ it must beM^^^ 
for the driver to 
be able to moke o big thing like the engine do as he pleases. 
The porter calls out, "Train for Dashton!" We are going there, so 

this must be our train. 

The porter puts our big heavy trunks^ 
t- y in the luggage-van; then in we jump. 
Father puts his stick, mother's sun-shad^ 
"and Nell's umbrella up on the rack. 
How cosy it is! Nell wants the 
seat by 
the window, 

It is fun b see the trees and houses 
flying by. On, how dark ! We are in 
a tunnel. Whi.^! Whirr! Whiz! and 
we are in daylight once more. 










Af nighty when I Kov^ gone tc 
And cannot qo to sleep, 
hear a noise qo rushing by 
Like thunder loud and deep. 


It is the train,which dashes oh 

With noisy whirr and rattle. ^ 

It shrieks through guiet fields, and wakes 

The gentle sleeping cattle. - 

Then like some monsier-y====^^^ugo and 
Its two fierce eyes gleamingT^ ^ 

It rushes, pushes, hurries on, 

Its breath all hot and steaming. 

And then I fall asleep, and dream 
That I am riding in it, 

And sec a thousand pretty sights, 

Which do not stay a minute. 

We scurry pash the houses tall. 

And give the beds a shaking, 

Till tired little children say. 

It can't be time for waking I 

_ M.B. 

Another poem suitable for recitation: — “ From a Railway Carriag-e R. L. Stevenson. 
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Paper Cutting— TRAIN AND ARCHES 



Paper Folding— TRAVELLING TRUNK 



Trunk: — FoUl into 16 scjiinrcs. (M) to IJ 

to 1C I'. Fold A B to K L to t;vt Gil. Cut alonic 

thick lines and pin the ends. Dotted lines show 
where to told. 

Lid: -l*rovid«! a square of pa[)er sli^qiitly larj^er 
than that used for trunk. Cut one-half away. Fold 
the otln r lialf in quarters, and cut one away. Fold 
U V to S T and i,^et I\1 N. Fold W X to Q R and j-ft 
O P. (Cut alonj<’ thick lines and fold dotted ones. 
Pin OM VZ to the back siile of trunk. 

Free-arm Drawing- WHKKL OI^ 
TRAIN 



Clay Modelling— GOODS WAGON 



Break olF piece of clay for wheels, and then f)ro- 
ceetl as for last week’s newsp.qier basket. Mark 
wa^on with name of line most familiar. 

Brush Work- -ADVANCING TRAIN 



Colours as di-sired. 


Chalk Drawing 



Colours as desired. 
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Object Lesson — THE 

Apparatus Required. — Pictures of sta- 
tion, drawings of booking- hall, footbridge, 
signals, and signal boxes. 

Preparation. — Last week the children 
learned about the trains which were to carry 
them to the country or the seaside. Al- 
though these are so powerful, they would 
be of little use if there were no regular 
system of railways with stations along the 
lines. Compare with the tramcars in the 
children’s locality, and show how valueless 
they would be if people did not exactly 
know where to get on tliem and where they 
would stop. 

pRESEN'i’ATioN. — (i) What a Railway 
Station is. — It is a place where people may 
board or leave trains. Intending passenge rs 
know the time trains are due at a certain 
station. It is the engine driver’s duty to 
be at that station at the fixed time. Thus, 
with both oHicials and travellers ready, much 
confusion and fuss is avoided. 

(ii) Inside the Station. — Stations differ 
in size and construction according to the 
population of towns and importance of dis- 
tricts which they represent. Some country 
stations consist of two lines only with two 
platforms, one tiny booking hall, and a box- 
like waiting room. Others, e.g. London 
stations, have scores of platforms, with their 
neciissary waiting rooms, refreshment rooms, 
&c. 

(a) The Boohiu!^ Office, Here the intend- 
ing passenger buys his ticket. Let children 
realize what a vast number of tickets the 
office must contain. Note how orderly the 
booking clerk must be — each ticket in its 
place, or confusion! Booking hall is usually 
at the entrance to the station; ask reason. 
Sometimes there is a rail built which will 
only allow on"' person to pass before the 
office window at a time; why? Show 
nec.ssity for punctuality. 


RAILWAY STATION 

(/;) The Platform, --This is where pas- 
sengers wait for their trains. There are 
usually several platforms. The driver of a 
train, say, for Blackpool knows that he must 
drive his train alongside a certain platform 
where the Blackpool passengers arc waiting. 
In some cases the platforms are some dis- 
tance from the station entrance. Foot- 
bridges are provided so that passengers may 
cross the lines without fear of accident. 
Porters and railway oflicials do not use tlu! 
bridges; why? There is usually a glass 
roof over the platform if the whole station 
is not covered; why? Seats are provided 
for the comfort of passengers, if all this 
is not sufficient, passengers can go info the 
waiting rooms. 

(6‘) The Waltiii}^ Room, - Platforms are 
sometimes exposed and bare. Specially in 
winter thiue is a great need for the sheltertul 
waiting room with its warm fire or other 
heating apparatus. The waiting room is 
provided with seats, chairs (in some cases), 
a table, mirror, &c. Besides this there are 
lavatories attached to the station, where the 
passenger may have a wash for a couph‘ of 
pence. 

{d) Book Stall, — In most stations there is 
at least one stall where newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books may be bought. This stall 
is very welcome to the traveller who has a 
niany-hours* journey in prospect. When tiic 
train draws into the station, a boy from the 
newspaper stall walks down the platform 
with a basket of papers and books, so that 
people may not even have to leave their 
scats. 

(<^) Refreshment Rooms where people may 
buy refreshments. Sometimes a man from 
the refreshment rooms walks alongside a 
waiting train with a tr.ay containing tea 
and biscuits. 

if) Other Offices, — Let the children lell 
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the use of all such ofilces as Left Uugf^aj^e, 
Parcels, Telegraph, Stationmaster’s, Por- 
ters’, and Enquiry Oflices. 

(iii) Outside the Station.- Children can 
tell of the waiting cabs, newspaper boys, 
match sellers, and men and boys ready to 
carry parcels. 

(iv) Station Officials.— At the head of 
all is the stalionmaster, who superintends 
the whole working of the station, aided by 
inspectors. The inspectors supervise the 
work of the porters, and often help in that 
work. The porters attend to passengers* 
luggage, open and shut carriage doors, and 
call out the name of station. Then there are 
the ticket collectors, who collect or stamp 


tickets. There are men, also, whose work 
it is to sec that the wheels of the train are 
kept well oiled. The children will probably 
have seen these men carrying their oil can 
in one hand and lifting the lids of the boxes 
with the other as they (examine a standing 
train. Ask why this examination is neces- 
sary. 

Associatiox. — Associate with Iramcars, 
buses, or motor cars in the town. 

Formulation. — If the lesson has been 
properly taken, the children will have si*en 
how dependent we all are on each other. 
The railway station teach(*s, at least, one 
lesson, and that is “Help one anotlu‘r”. 

Application. — See corredated occupations. 


Phonetics 

Part \,- Brcathiii si and Tone Conlrol Exoxiscii, Part 11.- 77/c “jewel ew ' 


(i) “ I.et us pretend we are in the train. 
It edimbs a hill. Can you hear the engine, 
* Sh-.v//-sh-sh-sh,’ as if it is saying, * 1 think 
i can do it, I think I can do it.*’* Teacher 
imitat(;s the slow laborious sound of the 
engine, laying great stress on the second 
‘ sh *. Children take a deep breath and copy 
the sound. “At last we have reached the 
top. IIoNv merrily the engine sings now, 
‘ Sh-.v//, sh-.?//, sh-.?//,’ as if to say, ‘I’ve done 
it, I’ve done it, I’ve d(fne it.*” Teacher re- 
peats quickly several times, laying emphasis 
on the second ‘ sh Children copy. “We 
arc slowing down into a station. ‘AH 
tickets ready!’ calls out the ticket collec- 
tor.” Children imitate the cry as exactly as 
possible, putting into their tones a good 
busine.ss-like briskness. Such exercises, if 


properly done, help in obtaining expression 
in the reading lesson proper. 

(ii) “The engine driven* is proud of his 
engine. He calls it his jt'.wel. Why? I 
wonder. Yes, jewels are. very precious. 
I.et us build tlie word ‘ ji.wel ’. Tin* first 
sound? Print it on boards. The last? 
Print ‘el’, but leave ;i sjiaci! for the middle 
sound. What is the middhi sound? Now 
here is a surprise for you. Here is the 
‘jewel cw’.” Teacher produci‘s card with 
‘ew’ printed on it. “All say ‘e\v’. l^rint it. 
Now tell me how your lips make the sound.” 

Sentences for reading*: 'l'(un Lcreis has 
gone to the sea. He went by train. The 
engine was ' The The smoke from 

it blc7a across the iiidds. 'fom g^rcTe very 
hungry before the train drexe into Margate. 


Number 


General work on number 12 . 

Nellie Smith is 6 years old. Her brother 
is twice her age. How old is he? They 
went off into the country for their holidays. 


Will had saved 1 .?. Nidlie had saved 9 //. 
How much less had she than Will? 

Will’s railway ticket cost i.?. That was 
jd. per mile. How far did he go? When 
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they had got halfway the train stopped at 
a station. How far had they to go yet? 

At the farmhouse where the children 
stayed tlicre were 3 horses. How many 
horseshoes altogether? One horse lost a 
shoe, another lost 2. How many shoes left 
amongst the three horses? The farmer took 
the horses to the blacksmith’s shop. “ Put 
a new shoe on the bay horse and two new 
ones on the grey mare,” he said. The shoes 
were 4^/. each. How much was the black- 
smith paid? 

Some ducklings were swimming in a pond. 
6 white ones, 2 brown, and 4 spotted. How 
many altogether? Will shot his popgun; 
3 of them were frightened, swam ashore, 
and waddled away. How many left? 

story— THE 

When Willie was a very little fellow, he 
loved to sit upon his mother’s knees, pat her 
face, and tell her how much he loved her. 
He used to say he loved mamma better than 
anyone else in the world. 

As he grew older, he did the things he 
knew would please her, and not those things 
he knew would displease her. 

If Willie’s mother said, “ Now, Willie, 
don’t do that,” he would not fret and say, 
“Why not, Mother?” lie was quite sure 
his mother knew best what was good for 
him, so he would at once leave off what he 
W'as doing, and turn to something else. How 
jolly everything would be if there were more 
children like Willie! 

When Willie was about six years old, his 
mother took him to the seaside. The little 
fellow had never been so far away before, 
so, of course, the first thing he did when 
they got in the train was to rush to the 
window. He said to himself: “Now, I shall 
be able to see the telegraph posts flash by 
and watch the f»*ightened sheep run about in 
the fields. . . will be fun to see the swallow’s 


Farmer Wilson’s fowlhouse was 3 yards 
long. How many feet? It was 2 yards 
wide. How many feet? How many feet in 
4 yards? Will peeped in the hencote and 
saw 12 tiny chickens. When they saw him 
a quarter of them ran away. How many 
left in the fowlhouse? 

Will gets up at 7 in the morning. He has 
to go to bed at 7 in the evening. How long 
does he stay up? He had dinner at 12 o’clock 
one day. How long had he been up then? 
How many hours had he yet to stay? 

When Will went back home, the train 
he was in went through a tunnel 6 miles 
long. It took 12 minutes for the train to 
get through. How many miles per minute 
did the train travel? 

:OVING BOY 

race our train, and watch the lazy cow\s lift 
their heads slowly as if to ask, ' Wh;it is 
that mad rushing' thing up there?’ 'I'hen 
they will turn their heads again as if to say, 
‘ It is far better to lie in the fields and chew 
sweet-scented grass’.” 

Willie was quite surprised when he heard 
his mother say: “ Willie, dear, you must not 
do that.” She would not even allow hin? Ui 
rest his arms on the window. She was just 
about to tell him why she did not wish him 
to do these things, w'hen someone in the 
train spoke to her. When she had finished 
speaking, she had forgotten all about w^hat 
she was going to say to Willie. On the 
scat in front of Willie a big boy sat, and he 
kept putting his head and arms out of the 
open w'indow, although his mother had told 
him not to do so. Willie, could not see any 
harm in doing what the big boy was doing; 
but as his mother had told him not to do so, 
he sat quietly looking through the window 
above the seat on which he was sitting. 

Willie had a happy time. What a num- 
ber of things he saw! There was a party 
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of boys and girls down a country lane gather- By and by the train rushed through a 
ing blackberries. When the train rolled by, tunnel, and Willie saw the big boy jump 
they waved their handkerchiefs to the pas- backwards, while off went his hat into 
sengcrs. Willie had not time to get his, but the tunnel. lie had had a very narrow 
he waved his hand back to them. Then escape. It was indeed a great mercy that 
there was a horse standing quietly by the his head had not been taken off instead of 
railway embankment, which when it heard his hat. 

the train, galloped away. Ihc trees waved Willie now s.aw why his mother had given 
their arms as if they were s.aying, “Do not him warning not to put his head out of the 
fly so fast; take us with you!” A woman who window. He took his mother’s hand and 
was gathering potatoes from a field stood up looked up into her face. .She looked down 
and shaded her eyes with her hands. “Ah,” upon him and smiled, as she patted his 
she said, “ there they go for their holiday. It head, and made him feel very happy. She 
will not be long before my playtime comes,” hit pleased, and said; “Are you not glad, 
and she bent once more to her work. Willie, that you obeyed your mother?” 


Song “THE RAILWAY STATION” 

— Ganii's of To-day Cliarics and Diblc. 

Game THE RAILWAY STATION 



get tick - its, please, and ask Wh.'it time we .slart a - wav." 


2. “All tlikfts, if you |)l(Ms«.f! 3. The Iraiii is coininic in; 

‘ For Ml.TekjKJol,’ did say? Wo hoar Ihe whistle blow. 

You start i'roni plattbrni niiniber throe. The porter opens wide llui door; 

Walk df}wn the loni;- subway.” Jump in, and don't bo slow. 

4, Tin; station bell now rinj^s; 

'Tis lime to start, I know. 

The j^'uard now waves his Haij; and sini^^s, 

“ Away there ! oil' we v^o.” 

Dtreciious. — Vrrse i. A party of children enter the booking- Iiall, which is denoted by a chalk line on 
the floor. One of them pretends to buy the tickets, which the clerk, another chikl, hands to him. 

Verse 2. ’ltdbre g:oing- on the platform (also marked out with chalk), the ticket collector .stamps the 
tickets and poi 'ts towards tin; subway. 

Verse 3. ae party walk down the subway, a lane made by two rows of children facing- each other and 
holding hands above their heads. As the train, a line of children comes in, the porter opens a “door”, and 
the holiday-makers step l..side. 

Verse 4. .Some child rings the station bell, and the guard waves his fl«ig, calling out “ Awav there!" 
The engine gives a whistle, and the train moves along. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

BLAUPOOL ] Amy and Robert ore qoing to the seo-side.. Mother is in 
/ . I booking-hall getting their tickets. What a funny 

_ I little piece she puts the money through ! She is 

I?" 'I coming back- "Here you are!" she says . Tear the 
fioi- j| IJl” tickets in two. one half for going away, and the 

other half for coming home." "I vill take care 
of Robert's ticket" said Amy. She- vas older than 
Robert and could read the words on her ticket. The other 

LifUT^c— DASHTON 

half read BLAcktwL V/hich was she to keep? biacm’ool 

Tekets ready!" called the collector, and he snipped a tin^ 

hole in each beket as the children passed through the gate. 

The train is not coming yet" said mother; I will sit down." And 
she sat on a seat on the platform • UASMTON Lfyat^o.' 

Amy and Robert went for a walk ^ - J- 

along the platform. ^ 

Am^ laughedjWhen Robert wanted to put 
a penny in the slot to see how heavy he was; but Robert laughed 

Amy, when she said, "I would 
f like to get some sweets!' Then 
V ' ^ ~ ^ looked in the waiting-room. 

™ "the train is coming. Goodb/e, 

goodbye ! '^ and she Kissed them 


For . .trd poem use “The Train”, in last week’s scheme. If a fresh recitation he preferred, use 

“ Fr- 11 a Railway Carriaj^o ”, by R. L. Stevenson. 
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Paper Cutting— BOOKING HALL 





The rail and notice board should be cut out of a 
separate sheet of paper .and pasted on. 


Paper Folding— “ TELESCOPE ” 
SATCHEL FOR THE HOLIDAYS 



This is obtained by foldinjj two boxes. One slij'htly 
smaller than the other is slipped inside the larg’cronc. 
Let children tie the box with string? or a tape. 


Free-arm Drawing — PORTER’S CAP 



Clay Modelling— NEWSPAPER 
BASKET 



Steps: — Ivoll the ball ot clay a little, and then m.ake 
a rectanjjular prism by tappintj jfcntly on boards. 
Work lip the deeper end of basket with fing’ers and 
thumb, pinchini;’ g'ently all the time. Imitate the 
wicker work with the clay-modelling- knife. A strip 
of paper forms a good shoulder strap. 

Brush Drawing— SIGNALS 


Pole and arm, blue; top of pole, red; smaller circle, 
red; outer circle, white. 


Chalk Drawing— PORTER’S CARRIER 



Platform boards, red or brown; truck, yellow or 
green. 


(C241) 
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“Season of mists amt mellow lVuiftn1ni‘''‘., 

Close l>iisom-fricnd i>f tlie maturing; miii ; 

Conspirinfj with him how to hs'ul and bless 

With fruit the vines tliat round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bcml with apples the mossed cottaj;e-l roes, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the ce)re; 

To swell the gourd and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel; to set budding more, 

And still more, later fl«.)wers for the bees, 

Until they think warm days will never cease, 

For Summer has o'erbrimmeit their clammy cells. 


Where arc the songs of Spring? Ay, where are llr?y? 

Thina not of them, thou hast thy music too - 
While barrW clouds bloom the soft-dying day. 

And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue; 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats rmnirn 
AKmg the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind ll\es or ilies; 

Ami full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn: 
Hedge-crickets sing; .and now with treble soft 
The redbreast wliistlcs from a garden cruft ; 

And gathering swallows twitter in the skies.*' 


~ John Kents. 



Central Ideax “PREPARATION FOR THE WINTER 


Preparation of Man 

Preparation of Birds 

Preparation of other 
Animals 

Preparation of Plants 


The Harvest. 

Fruits. 

Migration of Birds. 

The Squirrels. 

Saails. 

Seed Dispersal. 

Plants which Store Food. 
F idling Leaves. 

Hips and Haws. 
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Object Lesson— 

Apparatus RpouiRiiO. — l>unchesof wheat, 
barley, and oats on stalks; rice, loose barley, 
and oatmeal; loose Indian corn and a cob of 
niai/e; pictures (see further in lesson); draw- 
of plouj^^h, a scythe, model of windmill ; 
a basin, Hour, salt, yeast, and water. 

I'rkparation. — T ill! summer is over, and 
^v'inter will comi!; but between the warm 
summer and the cold days of winter there is 
a time autumn -when all livin^^ thinj^s can 
^et ready for those days when food is hard 
to find out-of-doors. Now the corn is ripe 
and ready for harvest, so men gather it in 
preparation for the days when the ri<!lds are 
bare. 

Pkkskxtation. — (i) The Corn, — Corn 
plants are a kind of ^rass. The corn grows 
and flowers just as the grass in the meadows 
does. Corn is the name j^iven to all plants 
which grow in fields and supply grain for 
food. Thus mai/e, rice, barley, wheat, and 
oats arc all called corn. 

{a) How the Corn Grows . — In spring the 
ground was ploughed. Show Lucy Kemp 
Welch’s pif ture, “ Ploughing ”. The seed 
was sown. Show Millet’s “The Sower”. 
Refer the children to die lesson “ I low Seeds 
Grow” (Summer Sei^emc). If they planted 
wheat in the window boxes they will have 
tollowed its history, tirst as a green shoot. 


THE HARVEST 

and then as a corn stalk. The corn grass 
in the fields had tiny green flowers. When 
these died away they left the seeds behind 
them. The corn grew green and tall — taller 
than some of the children in the class. Then 
in the later days of summer it turned yellow, 
and the soft juicy seeds grew large and hard. 
There are many grains or seeds in one ear. 
Let the children pull one ear to pieces, and 
see for themselves that each grain is covered 
with a husk or shell. 

(^) How the Corn is Gathered . — It is cut 
down by reaping machines. A scythe is 
used where the surface of the ground is very 
uneven, 'fhe corn is tied into bundles, and 
is carried away to have the grain beaten out 
of the husk. (Describe the process, and let 
the children dramatize.) The corn is then 
winnowed, i.e. the chaff is separated from 
the grain and driven away by means of 
wind. 

(c) How the Corn is Used.- -The corn is 
taken to the mill and ground. If wheat, it 
is ground into a fine white powder — flour. 
If oats, it is ground into oatmeal. Some 
time ago people used to have their corn 
ground by windmills. When the wind blows 
it turns the sails of the mill round. The 
force of the revolving fans drives the grind- 
ing machinery inside. But men found that 
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steam was a much better servant than wind ; 
it could be made and kept under control, 
whereas the wind cannot be called or bidden; 
so they built corn mills, where the machinery 
is driven by steam. 

The flour is put in sacks and carried to 
the shops, where it may be bouj^ht all through 
the winter. 

The bran (husks) is carried away for food 
for cattle. 

The long stalks have now become straw, 
and arc used for floors of stables, &c. F.et 
the children examine the stalks and find 
ridges or notches. These notches arc where 
the leaves of the corn grass joined the stem. 

Oatmeal is made from oats. The children 
will know oatmeal porridge well. I low good 
it is on a cold winter morning! How good, 
too, arc barley broth and soup on chilly 
days! Hens and chickens feed on barley 
when the frozen ground prevents them from 
scratching for other food. 

Other corn which does not grow in this 
country is used for food. Mention rice for 
puddings, cornflour (made from maize) for 
dainty dishes, and maize for poultry. 

(ii) Bread. — («) How Made , — The teacher 
can best illustrate by kneading some dough 
for the children. They will, no doubt, have 
seen their mother mixing the flour, and will 
be able to offer suggestions, llie flour is 
poured into the mug, and a hollow made in 
the middle. Into this the baker pours the 
yeast, which has been stirred in warm water. 
A little salt is scattered on the flour, and the 


whole is stirred with a spoon. More water 
is added if necessary, and the baker kneads 
the mixture into dough. The dough is left 
to rise for a time, and then put into tins or 
rolled into loaves. When these have risen 
again they are put in the oven and baked. 

(b) Its Uses , — Bread is at hand all the year 
round. It is a food which can be plentiful 
when fruit, vegetables, and meat are scarce. 
In winter the trees are bare — they shed their 
fruit in the autumn; the frost freezes the 
ground so that vegetables arc hard to get; 
the sea is so cold and stormy that fishermen 
do not venture out often, and so fish is scarce. 
What should we do without bread? 

Association. — Associate, if possible, with 
local cornmill or windmill and grocer’s shop. 
Connect with what the children have learned 
from mother’s cooking at home. 

Formulation. — 

“ We plough thr fields, and scatter the good ss'f'd on 
the land, 

lUit it is fed and watt'red by God’s almighty hand; 

Ho sends the snow in winter, the warmth to swell 
the grain, 

The brcc/.cs, and the sunshine, and soft refn;shing 
rain. 

“All good gifts around us are sent from heaven 
above. 

Them thank the Lord, O, thank the Lord, for 
all His love!” 

Application. — Free expression lesson; pic- 
ture talks on Millet’s “The Angelus ” or 
“Harvest Home”; see also correlated les- 
sons. 


Phonetics 

Paht I . — Breaihitig Exercise^ with Arms Raising Sideways, Part H . — The “corn or”. 


(i) Starting position - Feet turned out at 
right angles, heels touching, upper part of 
body over hips, and weight of body resting 
mostly on ^ part of feet. Arms to be held 
to sfiaight but nut stiffly. 


On the command: “Arms raising side- 
ways — one!” the arms, stretched out full, 
are raised sideways very slowly until they 
arc in a line with the shoulders, which should 
be kept down and drawn back. Wrists 
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should be held straight, and fingers stretched 
out fully with palms of hands downwards. 
Breath is taken in. 

At “two!” the arms, still stretched out, 
are lowered slowly to sides, as in starting 
position. Fingers should be kept closed, 
and shoulder blades not allowed to move. 
Breath is expelled as the arms arc lowered. 

(ii) The teacher has no difficulty in intro- 
ducing the word “corn”, for the nature lesson 
for the week is the corn harvest. Teacher 
holds up a handful of corn, and asks children 
to repeat the word clearly. They find the 
middle sound “or” by picking out the first 
and last sounds. The two letters arc treated 


as one symbol, and must not on any account 
be separated. Teacher has previously pre- 
pared a drawing of sheaves of corn, with 
“ct?m” printed in corner. This serves as 
a record of the lesson. The children build 
other words containing “or”, and then read 
the following from blackboard : — 

“The cows are in the corn. Boy Blue is 
asleep in a corner. Where is his horn? 
What sort of horn is it? It is not gold nor 
silver. A cord is tied to it. The corn is 
sh(?rt now. It will be shij/'ii in the mc)rning. 
The Iwrse eats the ears of corn. It lies on 
corn stalks. A th^?rn by the form in the 
pi^rch has torn Nell’s frock.” 


Number 


Number 13. 

(i) The series below is treated in the fol- 
lowing manner. Children have a bundle of 

12 sticks each. They lay the bundles on 
their boards and write 12 underneath. They 
place another stick a little apart. Teacher 
asks them the addition stories, e.g. one child 
will say 12 sticks and i more make 13 sticks. 
Another says i stick and 12 sticks make 

13 sticks. Children put 13th stick in bundle 

with the 12. “ How many now? Take it 

out again. Sam, tell the subtraction story.” 
Sam says, “ i stick from 13 leaves 12.” 
Ned tells the other subtraction story, “12 
sticks from 13 leaves i stick”. 


12 + I 


13 

I + 

12 

= 

13. 

*3 - I 

= 

12 

13 - 

12 

= 

I. 

II + 2 


13 ••• 

2 + 

I I 


13. 

13-2 


1 1 

13 - 

I I 


2. 

10 + 3 


13 

3 + 

= 

i 3 » 

13 “ :> 

= 

10 

*3 - 

10 


3 - 

9+4 

= 

>3 

4 + 

9 

= 

* 3 > 

>3-4 

= 

9 

13 - 

9 

= 

4- 


8 + 5 = 13 5 + 8 = 13, 

13 “• 5 = 8 .-. 13 - 8 = 5. 

7 + 6 = 13 6 4 - 7 = 13, 

13 - 6 = 7 - 13 - 7 = 

(ii) “There were 13 grains of wheat on 
one stalk. A hungry bird picked one of them 
off and flew away. It returned and took 
another, then returned and took one more. 
How often could it take i grain before all 
the grains were gone?” 

Children demonstrate by moving i stick 
(calling it a grain of wheat) from their 13 
for each grain taken. 

13 4 * I = 13 1x13 = 

*3 4 - 13 = I /. 13 X I = 13 . 

(iii) 13 means i ten and 3 units. Teacher 
holds up 13 sticks. How can she write the 
number down? Why cannot she put them 
all under the T? Why not all under the U? 
(See lesson on 10.) Difficulty is got over 
by dividing the 13 into two lots of x ten 
and 3 units. 
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Story— HOW THE CORN 

Hiawatha lived in the forest with his old 
grandmother, who was called Nokomis. 
While he was still a boy he learned the 
names of all the birds. He knew their lan- 
guage, and found out all their secrets — how 
they built their nests in summer, and where 
tliey hid themselves in winter. He c.'illed 
them “Hiawatha’s Chickens”. He knew 
where the squirrels hid their acorns, why 
the rabbit was so timid, and why the rein- 
deer ran so swiftly. He called them all his 
brothers, and talked with them whenever he 
met them. Besides all this, he was a brave 
and clever hunter. His eyes were quick and 
his hands steady. The people all loved him ; 
they called him “ Mahn-go-tay-see,” which 
means brave heart. Hiawatha was the 
strongest, and bravest, and best of all the 
young men. He was kind-hearted, and 
spent many hours thinking how he could 
make the lives of others better and happier. 

One spring time he built a lodge in the 
forest by the side of the shining “ Big-sea- 
water**. This was so that he might stay 
by himself and pray. He prayed that his 
people might have other food to eat besides 
the wild fruit and the birds and beasts they 
killed with their arrows. Hiawatha thought 
that if he did not eat or drink for a week it 
would show how much in earnest he was, and 
then God would surely answer his prayers. 

On the first day, as he walked alone, a 
deer sprang out of the thicket. Hiawatha, 
who was hungry, lifted his bow to shoot it, 
when he stopped. “ No,’* he said, “ I will 
not eat until I have found some other food 
for my people.*’ He saw a rabbit in its 
burrow and a pheasant in the wood. He 
heard the squirrel rattling in his hoard of 
acorns, and watched the wood-pigeons build- 
ing their nests in the pine trees. He heard 
a whirring and wailing in the sky, and saw 
flocks of Wild geese returning to their last 


CAME FOR HIAWATHA 

year’s home. Each time Hiawatha saw 
these things he put his hand to his bow, but 
he remembered his vow and walked on. 

On the second day he wandered through 
the meadows by the river. Here he saw 
blueberries, gooseberries, and strawberries. 
He saw the wild rice, and smelt the fragrance 
of the grape-vine. He felt tempted to pluck 
them, for he was very hungry, but did not. 

On the third day he sat by the lake, and 
as he looked into the transparent waiter he 
thought very deeply. The water was as 
clear as glass, and Hiawatha could see all 
the fishes in it. He saw the sturgeon leap- 
ing and scattering glittering drops of water 
about him. He saw the yellow perch, which 
looked like a sunbeam in the water. He 
saw the herring, the pike, and the crayfish; 
but not one of these did he try to catch, 
although he was very, very hungry. 

On the fourth day Hiawatha was so faint 
from want of food that he could not walk 
out, but stayed in his lodge, weak and ex- 
hausted. The day had nearly passed, and 
the setting sun was painting the sky with 
glorious colours. Hiawatha lay on his couch 
and gazed out of his wigwam door with half- 
closed eyes. As he looked, he saw a youth 
step out of the sunset glow and come to- 
wards him. He was dressed in green and 
yellow garments. His hair was soft and 
golden, and he had green feathers nodding 
and bending over his forehead. 

At first Hiawatha thought he was dream- 
ing, or that the sun had dazzled his eyes; 
but when the youth began to speak he knew 
it was no dream. “ I am the friend of man, 
Mondamin. O my Hiawatha, all your 
prayers are heard in heaven, for you do not 
pray for selfish things, but for the good of 
others. You shall have what you pray for 
if you struggle and work for it. Rise, O 
youth, and wrestle with me” Hiawatha 
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Started up weak and faint, and went out 
into the purple twilight. He wrestled with 
Mondamin, and, strange to say, he felt him- 
self grow stronger the more and more he 
wrestled. They wrestled there together 
until the darkness fell around them. “ *Tis 
enough!” then said Mondamin, smiling upon 
Hiawatha. “ But to-morrow, when the sun 
sets, I will come again to try you.” Then 
he vanished. It seemed to Hiawatha that 
he had sunk into the earth as the rain sinks, 
or had risen as the mists rise. 

On the next day, when the sun was setting, 
Mondamin came again. He came so silently 
that Hiawatha did not hear him ; indeed he 
seemed to spring out of nowhere. They 
wrestled together three times in the glowing 
sunset, until darkness fell around them once 
more. A bird called from the wood, and 
Mondamin paused to listen. He stood there 
tall and beautiful in his gr(!en and yellow 
garments, and the plumes on his forehead 
waved and nodded. Then he cried out: 
Hiawatha, bravely have you wrestled with me, 
and the Master of I jfe, who sees all, will give 
you the triumph.” Then he smiled and said: 

“. . . To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conllict, 

Js the last day of your fastiiu^. 

V'ou will cotupier and o’ercome me; 

Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the r.ain may fall upon me, 

Where the suii may come and warm me; 

Strip these g^arrnents, j^reen and yellow. 

Strip this nodding plumage from me. 

Lay me in the earth, and make it 
Soft, ;ind loose, and lii^lil above me. 

** I.ct no hand disturb my slumber, 

Let no weed or worm molest me. 

Let not Kah-gahgee, the raven, 

Come to haunt me and molest me. 

Till I wake, and start, and quicken. 

Till I leap into the sunshine.” 

As Mondamin said this he departed, and 
Hiawatha fell asleep. Next day his grand- 
mother, the old Nokomis, came with food 

Other stories: — “ Ceres and Proserpine ”. 


for him. She begged him to eat, thinking 
that he would die of hunger; but he tasted 
not and touched not. Then she left him 
sitting there wearily waiting for Mondamin 

At last the youth came, and beckoned 
Hiawatha to come out and wrestle for the 
last time. Hiawatha was pale and haggard, 
and could scarcely walk. Bravely he strug- 
gled and wrestled with all the little strength 
he had left, until he suddimly found he was 
standing alone. There, before him, lay Mon- 
damin dead, with feathers torn and garments 
tattered. Then Hiawatha made the grave 
as the youth had said, and laid him in the 
earth. He made the soft soil loose and light 
above Mondamin, and then went home to 
the lodge of old Nokomis. His days ol 
fasting and struggles were over, but he did 
not forget Mondamin. Neither was Mon- 
damin’s grave forgotten, for the rain fell on 
it and the sunshine shone about it. 

Each day Hiawatha waited and watched 
beside it, kept it clean from weeds and 
insects, and kept the dark mould soft above 
it. He drove away the ravens, who would 
have pecked the earth in search of food. At 
last one day a small green shoot appeared 
above the ground, then another followed, 
and another, until, before the summer was 
over, the maize had grown tall and beautiful. 
There it stood with shining green garments 
and soft yellow hair, and Hiawatha cried out 
in delight: “It is Mondamin! Yes, the 
friend of mrin, Mondamin!” Then he calhal 
old Nokomis and the people, and told them 
all about his struggles with Mondamin. 
Then he showed them how to strip off the 
leaves and husks from the maize, as he once 
had stripped Mondamin, so that they might 
have the corn for bnN'id. Then Hiawatha 


** (Live the first feast of Mondamin, 

And made known unto the people 
This new ifift of the Great Spirit ”. 

— Retold from Hitnvutha s Fasting — Longfellow. 
“ Ears of Corn ” — Grimm. 
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Songs-I. “HARVEST SONG” 

' — Songs for Little Children (Curwen). 

2 . “WE PLOUGH THE FIELDS AND SCATTER” 


Game— HOW THE FARMER DOES 

— Old Words and Tune. 





I. Would you know how does the 

Oh, 'tis so, so does the 


farm - cr. Would you know how docs the 

farm - cr, Oh, 't is so, so docs the 



farm-cr, VV'ouId you 
farm-er. Oh, 'tis 




— p=rjr: 



know ht)w does the farin - cr, Plough his fields 

so, so docs the farm - er. Plough his fields 



in the spring? 

in the spring. 


r 


2. Would you know how docs the fanner 
Sow his barley and wheat? 

Oh, ’t is .so, so, &c. 

3. Would you know how does the farmer 
Reap his barley and wheat? 

Oh, ’t is so, .so, &c. 

4. Would you know how does the farmer 
Thresh his barley and wheat? 

Oh, 'tis so, so, &c. 


5. Would you know how docs the farmer 
Sift his barley and wheat? 

Oh, 't is so, so, &c. 

6. Would you know how does the farmer 
Carry his barley and wheat? 

Oh, 't is so, so, &c. 

7. Would you know how rests the larmrr 
When his day’s work is done? 

Oh, 't is so, so rests the farmer 
When his day’s work is done. 


If children have seen Millet’s “Sower", or “The Gleaners", the interest in this g;^ame will 
DC all the keener. 

Verse I. The children stand behind each other, .sing-lc file, in a circle. First child sinj^'s, “Would you 
know how does the farmer plough his fields in the spring^?’’ All the children move round, singing, “Oh, ’tis 
.so, so does the farmer ", olc. 

Verse 2. The second child sings, “Would you know how docs the farmer sow his barley and wheat?’* 
All the children then move round the circle singing and dramatizing “Oh, ’tis .so, .so docs the farmer", &c., 
at the same time imitating with both hands the action of the .sower. 

Verse The third child sings, “Would you know how does the farmer reap his barley and wheat?’* 
Children move round in a circle singing and imitating the action of the reapers, &c. 

Verses 4 and 5. Sung by fourth and fifth children. Ring-children need not move round for these verses. 

Verse 6 . As in verses i, 2, and 3. 

Verse 7, Children imitate tired and sleeping fanner. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

I am 0 loaf of bread. Shall I tell you my story? 

spring the farmer sowed his corn. He carried 


/:yH 





the seeds in his hopper, 
fastened with a strap round his necU. 
mer the corn grew green and tall. 

came, the corn turned If 
"How pretty the 
when it nodded 
scarlet poppies', r 


This was a basket 
All spring and sum- 
When Autumn 

... 



yellow. 

golden corn looked 
fp Good-day! to the 


'5oon,it was ripe, and ready to be cut. 

When it was cut, the corn was bound in sheaves and 
carried away to be threshed. The grain was taken to the mill. 
*Have you ever seen a wind-mill? Wind-mills are not always used 

now: they arc too slow. — 

Hove >ou a corn-mill in ; 


white man the miller is I 




11'^' ‘ ...1' 



The corn was ground 
inb flour and put into 

sacks. '"It was then carried to the grocers shop 

at the comer of the road. Mrs. Brown bought some 
of this flour and put it into a big dish. .She kneaded 
it well and then rolled it into loaves. When they 
had risen, she put them in the hot oven. I 
was baked first, so Mrs. Brown took me out." 
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The Windmill. 



Behold! a giant am I; 

Aloft here in my tower, 

With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, the wheat and the rye. 
And grind them into 
flour. 


I look down over the farms; ' * 

In the fields of grain , I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling in the air my arms. 
For I know it is all for me* 

I hear the sound of the flails 
Far off, from the threshing-floorSt 
In barns with their open doors; 

And the wind, the wind, in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 




On Sundays I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 


— (jon^i&How 


Other piM^iTis suitable for recitation: — i. “The Corn Song” — John Greenleaf Whittier (verses 4-7 inclu- 
sive). 2. “Hi .v the Corn Grew” — lines commencing “Day by day did Hiawatha Go to watch and wait 
beside it”, to “And its long, .soft yellow tresses”, in Hiawatha's Longfellow. 
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Paper Cutting— BAKER’S HAT, 
ROI.LING-PIN 



Clay Modelling— COTTAGE LOAF 

Have a real loaf for a 
model. Break clay into 
two pieces. Work larjfcr 
piece into ball with tips of 
linj^ers. Place in palm of 
left hand, and, with thumb 
of rig'll t hand, press for 
top portion. Make top 
portion similarly, and fit in 
depression of lower part. 

Pinch here and there to give a “real” appearance 
to the model. 



Paper Modelling - PIK 



On a sheet of cardboard draw, with pencil or 
crayon, a wavy cllipsc-cdgc of crust. Slant the 
two sides for sides of dish, and connect with line at 
which the model has to be folded. The shaded por- 
tion is for a stand. Colour the crust with crayon; 
leave the dish white. 


Free-arm Drawing — SICKLE 



Brush Work— POPPY 


Show, by holding up 
flower, that in certain posi- 
tions only half of the flower 
can be seen. That half is 
to be painted. Petals, 
scarlet ; part of bud of the? 
same colour. Stalks and 
bud, sap green. 



Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper- 
EARS OF CORN 



Distribute ears of wheat, barley, or oats, and let 
children copy from natural specimens. 
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Object Lesson— FRUITS 


Materials RnguiRED. — As g^reat a variety 
of fruits as possible for distribution among* 
the children — apples, pears, plums, goose- 
berries (if possible), and tomatoes; acorns 
and nuts; chestnut burrs and poppy 
capsules; pictures of orchards and fruit 
gatherers. 

Preparation. — Last week we saw how 
men gathered and ground the corn in pre- 
paration for the winter. The farmer picks 
his fruit just in the same way, and stores it 
for the time when there is not even a leaf 
on the orchard trees. Mother cannot keep 
plums and berries all the year round, as 
they are when plucked, so she preserves 
them by making them into jam. 

Presentation. — (i) What Fruit Is. — 
Fruit is that part of plants which contains the 
seeds. All blossoming plants and trees have 
fruit. Tlie pretty pink -and -white apple 
blossoms drop their petals and grow into 
apples; the beautiful horse-chestnut flowers 
change into chestnut burrs; the sweet spring 
hawthorn blossom produces the bright haws 
of autumn; the scented pea flower grows 
into a peapod ; the pretty rose loses its 
petals but becomes a scarlet hip; and the 
blossom of the corn grass changes into 
grains of wheat or oats. From this it will 
be seen that the word “fruit” does not me.an 
only those seed cases which are pleasant to 
eat, but those parts of all plants which bear 
seeds. Remind the children of the dandelion 
“fruit”, and show that although they would 
not dream of eating it, the winged stalk 
carries a seed, and is therefore a real fruit. 

(a) How Seech arc borne by Fruit, — (i) In 
cases inside the fruit. Let children name 
fruits, such as plums, cherries, apples, pears, 
&c. Nuts arc fruits which might be men- 
tioned by th” .acher — the children will prob- 
ably not think of them In this connection. 


Plums, cherries, &c., usually have one 
seed shut up in a hard, stony case with a 
soft, juicy pulp around it. Birds arc very 
fond of these fruits, and so the seed cases 
grow hard and strong in order to protect the 
seeds; otherwise birds might swallow them. 
Other fruits, such as walnuts, have a bitter 
rind for protection. Apples and pears have 
one or two seeds in tiny horny “rooms”; 
but these rooms are surrounded with such 
a thick mass of juicy pulp that it is almost 
impossible for birds to injure the seeds in- 
side. Let children notice the hard skin of 
some pears, and ask reason. Nuts, such as 
the hazel and acorn, have the seed inside 
a shell without the soft, juicy mass which 
covers the stones of plums and cherries. 
The soft, fleshy fruits, such as the tomato 
and gooseberry, contain many seeds which 
are eaten almost without our knowing it. 

(2) In cases outside the fruit; e.g. straw- 
berry, blackberry, and buttercup. Show 
these specimens. If strawberries are over, 
make blackboard drawings. 

(ii) How Fruits Grow. — One flower of' 
apple blossom has a long green “cup”, 
which is really the seed case, although it 
is as yet only small. This cup has five 
green cup-leaves growing from the top ( f 
it. Inside the cup there are some tiny bodies 
ready to grow into seeds. When the flower 
is fertilized it dies and drops its petals, but 
the cup grows larger and larger. The little 
seeds begin to develop inside their cells, 
the walls of which grow harder and horny. 
There are five cells with about two seeds in 
each one. [Here the teacher can draw a 
section of apple blossom, and show children 
the position of the cup, cup-leaves, blossom- 
leaves, &C.J 

By autumn the blossom-cup has grown so 
big that it is a round and juicy apple. Long 
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before this the cup-Ieavcs withered away. 
Let the children find the remains of the 
sepals. 

(iii) Uses of Fruit. — («) Fruits hold the 
seeds of plants until they are ripe or ready 
to be carried to the g^round. If the seeds fell 
to the earth when they first begin to develop 
they would no doubt die and be wasted. 

(b) Fruit is valuable as food for most 
living things. Some fruits, such as nuts and 
bananas, arc very good foods. Other fruit, 
such as apples and pears, besides being 
pleasant to eat, contain juices which are 
beneficial. Certain fruits which cannot be 
eaten are stewed or brewed for medicine; 
e.g. poppy capsules. 

(iv) How Fruit is Preserved.— By the 
aid of sugar it is made into jam or bottled 
in syrup. Sugar is the preservative which 
keeps the fruit from going bad. Let chil- 
dren talk freely about the jam -making at 
home. I'licy will tell how Mother boils the 


fruit and sugar together for about an hour, 
then pours it into jars which she seals up 
tightly and labels. 

Association. — In towns, connect with jam- 
or jelly- making at home; in the country, 
associate with the orchard harvest. 
Formulation. — 

** Lord of the harvest ! all is Thine! 

'I'he rains that fall, the suns that shine. 

The seed once hidden in the ground, 

The skill that makes our fruits abound! 

New, every year, Thy gifts appear; 

New praises from our lips shall sounn 

“ But chiefly when Thy liberal hand 
Scatters new plenty o’er the land. 

When sounds of music fill the air. 

As homeward all their treasures bear ; 

We, too, will raise our hymn of praise. 

For we Thy common bounties share.” 

Application. — See correlated lessons. 
The children might plant grains of wheat or 
other seeds in the window-boxes; an acorn 
could be set in a tiny acorn glass. 


Phonetics 

Part I.-- Breathing Exercise with Arms raising upwards. Part II. — The “ tart ar*\ 


(i) Starting position: Arms held out side- 
ways with palms of hands turned downwards. 

On the command; “Arms raising upwards 
— One!’* the palms are turned upwards and 
arms slowly raised until the vertical is 
reached. The arms and fingers must be 
stretched out fully. The palms face each 
other. Distance between the hands should 
be width of shoulders. Breath inhaled. 

At “Two!” the arms are lowered to start- 
ing position with palms still turned upwards. 
Breath is expelled at the same time. At 
“One!” the arms are again raised; at 
“Two!” lowered, and so on, until the 
end of the xercise, udien the command 
“Attention!” is given. The hands are then 
turned with palms downwards and arms still 
stretched out are brought to sides. 

(ii) Teacher connects with nature les.son 


on fruit. “Who likes apple tart? How 
does Mother make it?” Children chat 
briefly on the process. They build “tart” 
on the word-building frame with symbols 
printed on cardboard tablets. The middle 
sound “ ar ” is treated as if it were com- 
posed of one letter only. By substituting 
one tablet for another, the children change 
the word “tart” into “cart”, “part”, 
“dart”, “darn”, &c., on the word-building 
frame. After this they build words on their 
boards with chalk, e.g. harm, harmed, 
harmful, harming, harmless, &c. 

Blackboard reading: The lard is not hard. 
Mother wants it for the tarts. Dart in the 
ftf/'m}7//'d and bring the plums. Part of them 
will go in the t«/^s. Plum tart is good. A 
bit will not h/znn us. Jack cut his arm on the 
car. His sleeve was torn. It must be dimmed. 
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Number 


Number 14. 

(i) 14 means i ten and 4 units, (ii) Work- 
ing of simple subtraction sum. (iii) Setting’ 
down of sum, e.g. 8 apples from 14 apples. 

(i) This is treated in the same way as 13 
(see last week’s number). Teacher makes 
sure that the children understand the relative 
values of the units and tens positions by 
such questions as, “Which stand for more, 
the figure 1 or the 4? Why? Why cannot 
we put 4 under T and i under U? What 
would it mean if w(! did?” 

(ii) Children have 14 counters each, 
arranged in two number- pictures, 10 
(composed of two “domino” fives) and 4. 
Teacher asks question (see iii above). She 
tells them the easiest way to find out is 
to take 8 from 10 first. (Children look at 
their counters and immediately say 8 from 
10 leaves 2. Will there be more or fewer 

story— A'r A LA N T A AND 

A long time ago, there lived a youth 
named Hippomenes. He was a handsome 
youth, brave and strong. One day he was 
walking through the woods with a friend. 
Summer had just gone, and autumn was 
painting the leaves with all her gay colours. 
The trees looked like princes as they stood 
there with their brown and yellow, crimson 
and gold leafy garments. “Look!” cried 
Hippomenes; “see that apple there in the 
sunlight; it looks !ikc a ball of gold.” As 
he said this a girl flashed by through the 
trees; so quickly she went that Hippomenes 
had only time to catch a glimpse of her face. 
It was such a lovely face that he fell in love 
with the maiden, and told his friend that he 
meant to marry the graceful runner. 

‘‘What! marry her!” his friend cried. 
“You cann*^ know who she is. She is 
the ’'ing’s daughter, the Princess Atalanta!” 


left if there are 14 apples to begin with 
instead of lo? — More. How many more? 
Children look at counters again, and tell 
there are 4 more. What is left when 8 
apples are taken from 14? — 2 apples and 
4 apples. How many is tiiat? 

Teacher writes on board the following. 
She makes sure that children understand it 
by giving them other sums to work, e.g. 
14 - 7. 

8 from 14 = 8 from 10 and 4. 8 from 10 

— 2 8 from 10 4- 4 = 2 + 4 /. 8 from 

14 == 6. 

(iii) Children write 14 down first, i under 
T and 4 under U. Why put 14 down first? 
Because they cannot take away when there 
is nothing to take from. 8 is written under 
the 4; why? A line is drawn to separate 
the answer from the other figures. The 
answer 6 is written under the 8; why? 

THE GOLDEN APPLES 

It did not matter who she wtis, Hippomenes 
declared. He vow^ed he would marry her. 
His friend shook his head sadly, and told him 
he had made a foolish vow\ “Do you not 
know,” he asked, “that whosoever would 
have the princess for wife must, by the 
King her father’s decree, run a race with 
her and wdn?” “That is nothing,” declared 
Hippomenes. “Wait,” said his friend. 
“ The Princess Atalanta is the fleetest runner 
on earth. Scores of youths who loved the 
princess have raced with her and failed.” 
“Ah, but I shall win!” replied the youth. 
“ It is decreed,” continued his friend, “that 
the youth who fails in the race loses his life.” 
At this Hippomenes looked very grave, but 
he said: “Nevertheless, I am determined to 
try. 1 shall not lose; I shall wdn.” “ Hush! ” 
cried his terrified friend; “ do you not know 
that the Princess Atalanta is the proudest 
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maiden in all the world. They say she runs 
so swiftly in the races because she will not 
stoop to marry an ordinary man.” The 
friends then separated, but Hippomencs 
could not forget the princess. “ My Ala- 
lanta!” he called her, and “My ilect-footed 
fairy!” 

One day a messenger came before the 
king, aiid, bowing low, said: “A youth 
seeks the hand of the Princess Atalanta in 
marriage.*’ The princess leaned forward, 
and her face Hushed with vexed pride. 
“ His name?” demanded he king sternly. 
“ llippomcnes,” replied the messenger. 
“ Let him be brought into the royal pre- 
sence,” demanded the king, and Hippomenes 
was shown into the Court chamber, lie 
came boldly before the king, and, kneeling 
on otiC kiua*, bowed low. He looked a 
handsome youth as he kuv.U there; indeed, 
the Piincess Atalanta could not help think- 
ing so; but she hid her thoughts and looked 
coldly at the youth. She was dressed all in 
wlate, with gold bands on her «arms and 
wrist, and her golden hair was fastened with 
a clasp of gold. As Hippomenes looked at 
her, he determined once more to win her for 
nis wife. 

The king told the youth the conditions on 
which he could marry the princess. “ I will- 
ing^ly risk my life for a maiden so fair,” said 
llippomcnes, as he bowed towards the proud 
girl, who started up angrily again; “but I 
shall not lose, 1 am determined to win.” He 
then went to his godmother and told her all 
that had happened. “ Dear godmother,” he 
said, “help me to win the race or I must 
die.” The old woman loved her godson 
very much, and promised to do what she 
could. 

At length tlu day fr-ed for the race drew 
near, and Hippomenes went to see his god- 
mother again. “See v hat I have for you,” 
she said, and she put into his hands three 
apples made of pure gold. Hippomenes 

(C241 ) 


drew his breath with admiration — the apples 
were so perfect; but he said sadly: “These 
are no good ; the Princess Atalanta will say 
.she is not be bought,” and he heaved a big 
sigh, becjiuse lately he had heard stories of 
Atalanta’s wonderful swiftness in running. 
Some had told him that she could race even 
the wind, 'rhen the old woman told him tc 
can*}' them in his robe to the race, and when 
the princess was gaining on him, to throw 
an apple out of the path. “She will not be 
able to resist, and will stop to pick it up; 
thus you will get ahead of her.” Hippo- 
mencs thanked his godmother and went 
home rejoicing. 

The great day for the race had arrived, 
and the king had commanded all his Court 
to watch the running. 'I'he Princess Ata- 
lanta, surrounded by her maids of honour, 
was standing with a cold, proud smile on 
her lips she felt so confident of winning 
the race. The }oung courtiers shook their 
heads sorrowfully. They, too, felt certain 
that Atalanta would win. The racii started, 
and tint two runners shot forward like arrows 
from a bow. The princess sped along so 
swiftly that the watchers said her feet must 
be winged. Hippomencs was falling behind 
when he remembered the apples he carried. 
He threw one out as his godmother had 
said, and Atalanta, seeing it, ran from the 
ct)ursc to pick it up. She was so certain of 
winning that a fitw steps did not matter to 
her. Hut they mattered very much to the 
youth who was desperately straining for- 
wards. A second time Ikj threw an apple, 
and Atalanta stooped to pick the treasure 
up. These few steps lost did not matter 
much to her. But when Hippomenes threw 
the third apple, and the princess stopped a 
third time, she had lost too much to gain 
back again, and the boy reached the goal 
just before her. 

There is little more to tell. The watchers 

w'crc delighted, but not so delighted as 

15 
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Hippomenes was with his newly won prize. 
The best part of it all was that, deep in her 
heart, the princess w'as delig^hted too, for 

Other stories: — “ Williani Tell and the Apple”. 
“ Apples of Iduna ” — Norse Myth. 


she had loved the youth from the first day 
she saw him standing- so boldly before the 
king. 

“Apple-seed John ” — Model Reader I (Blackle). 


Song— “AUTUMN” 

— Song Garden for Children (Edward Arnold). 


Game— THE ORCHARD 

Tune Cornin’ through the rye ". 



I. All - tunui lime has come at last, ha, ha I hi-iyh - hoi 


r \ ■ ^ 

: 

fe — r "- : 



P- ^ ^ 

-"-=1 


(luld - cn sum mcr days are pa.st. Now the soft winds blow; 


P 


-f'- 






On the or - chard ap - pie 


--J'- 

ifiZ 






Hrowii Iravi-s qui • vrr 


the 


trees. 


breexe, 


Sing, ha, ha I heigh hoi 



Now the solt winds blow. 


2. Apples ripe upon the boujjh, 
Sin^ ha, ha I hcijfh-ho ! 

Ready to be j^athered now, 

Now the soft winds blow. 
Brinjc the ladder 'neath the tree, 
Sin^ ha, ha I heigh-ho! 

Shake the fruit on Fred and me. 
Now the soft winds blow. 


3. See the apples ripe and red, 

Sing ha, ha! heigh-ho! 

Lying round where’er we tread. 

Now the soft winds blow. 

Catch the fruit so quickly falling. 
Sing ha, ha! heigh-ho! 

Hark! dear mother’s voice is calling, 
Now the soft winds blow. 


Directions ^ — The taller children stand in groups representing apple trees; the smaller ones are the fruit 
pickers. One or two children can hide in a corner of the room and make a soft sound as of wind whispering. 
Choose a big girl for the mother. 

Verse i. All children sing this verse; at line 3 the “wind” blows. The tree-children twirl fingers for 
fluttering leaves. 

Verse 2. Tree-children bring out from their pockets red balls from the b.abies’ gift i boxes. They hold 
them by t}ie eords as if they were apples. When trees are shaken, the apples drop. 

Verse 'i Children pick the apples up and put them in imaginary baskets or pinafores. When the 
n ither calls, “Children, time to come home!” they all rush away with their treasures. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 



What is this? A sweet Juicy apple which you would like 
to eat. Yes, but it is something more than that. 
It IS a seed -house , where little seeds are packed away in tiny 
rooms. Cut the apple across, and see them. ^ \ many 

rooms are there ? Once, this apple was only the 

small qreen cup which held the pretty pink blossom- petals. 

pstdh d\Q.6,on6 the seeds began togrov*^ 
’ the green cup grew thicker and thicker. 

W Which do boys and girls like better, the seed-house 
or the seeds 

These are seed-houses ^ which children like 

loeat; but there are some they cannot eat. 

Here is one. It is a poppy-head. Can 

you see the windows it has opened all round under the 
roof? When the wind shakes the poppy seed-house, the 
little seeds jump through the open windows. 



Such fine plums 
<:■■■'/). stalks off and 


Mother is making jam this week. 6hc says/' We must prepare 
for the winter when the fruit trees ore bare.” Tom and Nellie 
helped father to gather the plums. 
they were! I pulled the 
Mother v'iped the fruit. 

What c, lot of sugar mother used I 

Flo writes well, so mother said she 
could write the labels. 
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The Apple Tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 

# Buds, which the breath of summer 
" days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; ^ 
Boughs, where the thrush with mottled breast, 
^ Shall haunt, and sing, and 












build her nest. 





•VT V 

What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors. 




Vhat plant we in this apple tree ? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
^ And redden in the August noon. 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That ■fein the blue September sky. 
While children come 4:,. / with cries of glee. 
And seek them where the fragrant grass, 






Betrays their bed to those 
At the foot of the apple tree 



who pass 


- W. C. Bryant. 


Other poeni.s suitable for recitation ; —i. “Mine Host of the Golden Apple ’ — Thus. Westwood, in Model 
Reader, Book I *I (Blackie). 2. “Cherries” — Emily H. Miller — Recitations for hifant Schools, by M. Riach 
(Blackie). “ Freddie and the Cherry Tree " -Emily H. Miller AVr/7rr//o//.9 /or Schoots, by M. Riach 
(B ack^c). 4. “The Fruit Tree” Bjornestjerne Bjdrnson, in Book I i)\' Ral me rs ton Readers (Blackic). 
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Paper Cutting — LADDER FOR 
GETTING FRUIT 



Fold narrow slicrt of paper leni^^llnvise, and cut 
oui of folded edij'e the shaded portion. 

Paper Folding BASKET FOR APPLES 



Fold a S(|uare Into sixteen smaller squares, (ait 
off shaded portion for handle. Cut down thickened 
lines for leiii^th of one square. Squares A, H, and 
C wrap over eat h <.nher for ends of basket. Fin or 
jjum handle in plaet*. 

Free-arm Drawing -POPPY HEAD 



Clay Modelling - PLUMS 



Provide bits of twi^s lor stalks, and i^ivc each 
child a real plum for < opy. Stirps: — Ibill, ellipse, 
indent.ation down side (draw tiown the pricker flat-- 
do not use point); stalks affixed. 

Brush Work— PEAR ON BOUGH 



Twit^f and pear stalks, Vandyke brown; leaves 
and pear, sap j^reeii ; then, before paint on fruit is 
ijuite dry, introduce a little yellow on tip of brush. 
1 his will i^ive it a mellow appearance. 

Chalk Drawing— AIM>LK ON TWIG 



Twij^ and stalks, brown; leaf and apple, green. 
Make a rosy check (or yellow, according to colour 
of specimen), by gently rubbing the required colour 
on one side over the green. 
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Object Lesson -MIGRATION OF BIRDS 


Ri:yuiREMENTS. — Pictures of birds migrat- 
ing*; specimens of as many berries as pos- 
sible; models of birds; one or two wings. 

Pkei’Akation. — Wc saw in the two previ- 
ous lessons that autumn is the time when 
men prepare for the winter. Birds also get 
ready. How? Let the children tell how, 
just about this time, they have seen groups 
of birds flying around together or gathering 
in the trees. They were probably discussing 
the time of their departure to other lands. 
Birds cannot store food as men do. Ask 
what birds eat. Show that when the ground 
is frozen hard the worms do not rise out of 
their burrows, and seeds are hard to get. 

Presentation. — (i) How Birds Prepare 
for the Winter. They seek other places. 
The children know that in winter the swal- 
lows, cuckoos, nightingales, and other birds 
have gone — their twittering and songs are 
no longer heard. There are other birds, 
however, which are only to be seen in the 
winter months. Starlings, woodcocks, field- 
fares, and others come to us in the autumn 
and fly away before the summer. Why? 
Other countries have bleaker winters than 
ours, so that this country is as much a refuge 
to these birds as sunny Africa is to the 
swallows. 

Some birds, c.g. robins and blackbirds, 
remain with us all the year round; but the 
robins we sec in winter are probably not 
those we saw in summer. The winter robin 
has most likely flown to us from the colder 
north ; he stays here all winter, and then 
flics back in the spring. 

(ii) Why Birds Seek other Places — 
Children will no doubt say because of the 
cold. This is not the chief reason; some 
birds, e.g. the swallows, are hardy, and not 
at all afraid of the cold. The main cause of 
their flight is that food is getting scarce. 


Swallows feed on small flies, and so long as 
these are plentiful the swallows remain with 
us. Let children tell how they have seen 
these birds darting and skimming with open 
mouths catching their food. Many flies 
grow from grubs which live in water. If 
the weather is warm these are hatched into 
flics, but if the days are cold they do not 
develop. Remind the children of the num- 
bers of small flies which are to be seen on 
a hot summer evening, and contrast with 
their scarcity in winter. This is why the 
swallows and martins, flycatchers and night- 
ingales, migrate about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

Other birds live on berries and seeds. 
These are not obliged to fly away when 
winter comes, because even in cold weather 
some food is to be had. Show the children 
some berries, c.g. mountain-ash, and ask 
them to name other winter ones, e.g. hips, 
haws, holly. Although the berry- and seed- 
feeding birds do not fly across the sea, yet 
they wander about from place to place in 
search of food. Some parts of the counrr/ 
where birds’ food of this kind is most abr.n • 
dant are visited in winter by birds in greater 
numbers than were to be seen in the summer. 

(iii) How Birds Fly. — (a) Upwards by 
means of their wings . — The bird strikes the 
air with its wings. The downward beat 
forces the bird upwards. Compare a boy 
jumping: his feet strike the ground sud- 
denly, and, as it resists, his body gives way 
and rises in the air. But the bird has to 
raise its wings, and one would suppose 
this would counteract the downward move- 
ment and bring the bird lower again. So 
it would if the wing were not curved or 
arched with the hollow side underneath. 
Compare with an open umbrella in a storm. 
If the wind strikes the upper side the force 
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is not very great, but if it catches the under 
side the umbrella is either carried away or 
turned inside out. It is because the air 
cannot escape so quickly from the under 
side of the wing as from the upper that the 
bird rises in the air. 

(d) In certain directions by meufis of the 
wings also . — Just as the oars drive a boat 
along and turn it or keep it straight in its 
course, so the wings of a bird make flight 
possible and guide that flight. The wings 
are made of long feathers called quills. 
These quills are not fixed firmly in the wings, 
but they can be turned a little way round if 
the bird wishes it. Illustrate by means of 
a feather in plasticine. When the bird makes 
the upward stroke it turns each quill a little, 
so that the air can pass between them easily. 
When the down stroke is being made, the 
quills are turned back, and, each one wrap- 
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ping slightly over the other, they form a 
broad oar, through which the air cannot 
pass, and which, pressed against it, pushes 
the bird onwards. 

Association.— Associate with nature-study 
calendar (if one has been kept) and observa- 
tions made by children from time to time. 

Formulation. — Birds fly to other places 
when food is scarce. Their wings are curved 
to help them to fly. Their wings work like 
oars. 

Application. — Commence a bird-observa- 
tion calendar, and tell children to try and 
find the names of as many birds as they can 
amongst those which stay during the winter. 
If strange feathered visitors are noticed, 
write the description on the calendar, and 
state the birds* names, together with date 
of observation and names of children who 
saw them first. See also correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing with Arms Sideways and Upwards Raising Exercise 
Part II . — The “bird ir’*. 


(i) Starting position ; Arms to sides, chest 
thrown out, &c. At the command: “Arms 
sideways and upward raising — one!*’ the 
arms are raised sideways and upwards. 
When the arms reach shoulder height the 
hands are turned so that the palms face up- 
wards without impeding the raising of arms. 

On “ two!** the arms are lowered sideways 
and downwards, the hands turned down- 
wards when arms are at shoulder height. 
Breath is taken in at “one** and expelled 
at “two**. At “one!** the arms are again 
raised, and so on. 

This exerc'se is done slowly. Immediately 
after the arni ? are raised they are lowered 
again. After the exercise has been practised 
with numbers, it can he gone through with- 
out, children following teacher’s lead. 

(ii) “Autumn is here. Food is getting 


scarce for the birds, so the swallows are 
preparing to be ofl'. Here is a picture of a 
flock of birds on the way to their new home.” 
Teacher shows the rexord : drawing of swal- 
lows in flight. After the word-building lesson 
she prints bf/d distinctly on the record. 
“What comes out first when I say ‘bird*? 
Tom, put it on frame. And last? Put that 
on frame, but leave a space for the middle 
symbol. What is the middle sound? Here 
is the symbol for it.” Teacher produces 
tablet with “ir” printed on it. “Tom, put 
it on frame. All say the sounds as 1 point.” 
Children say “ b-ir-d, bird”. Teacher tells 
them that they will have to learn other ways 
of printing the sound “ir”, so they will call 
this way the “ bird ir ”. 

Blackboard reading: — “What a st/V in 
the Ur trees ! The b/>ds are ch/>ping ‘ chz>p. 
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ch/Vp!* The wind is blowing. It tw/Vls dirt in the road. The b/>ds will soon fly, 
the leaves, wh/Vls the dust, and stz'A^ up the The swallows go f/>st.” 

Number 

Further work on 14. discussing- when they shall leave this country. 


(i) Exercises are worked on the following 


with concrete objects, and then written as 


below in books 

or on 

boards 



13 + I = 

*4 


1 + 

*3 = 

«4 

14 - I = 

13 


14 - 

13 = 

I 

12 + 2 =:= 

14 


2 4 - 

I 2 = 

14 

14-2 - 

12 


14 - 

12 

2 

11+3 = 

14 


3 + • ' = 

14 

14 ” 3 = 

1 1 

• 

14 - 

II = 

3 

104-4 = 

*4 


4 + 

10 — 

14 

14 - 4 = 

10 

• 

14 ~ 

10 = 

4 

9 + 5 = 

»4 


5 -1- 

9 

*4 

H - 5 = 

9 

• 

i-l - 

9 ^ 

5 

8 4 - b 



4- 

8 = 

>4 

14 — 6 = 

8 


*4 ~ 

8 -- 

b 

7 4 * 7 = 

14 


M - 

7 

7 

“ Summer is 

over. 

The 

swallows are 


getting ready to fly away. There arc 5 on 
the telegraph wires, and 9 more flying to 
them. How many altogether.^ They arc 

story— THE 

On the roof of a house, the last in a little 
village, a stork had built his nest. There 
sat the mother-stork with her four young 
ones, who all stretched out their little black 
bills, which had not yet become red. Not 
far oir, on the top of the roof, erect and 
proud, stood the father-stork. He had drawn 
up one of his legs under him, being weary 
of standing on two. You might have thought 
that he was carved out of wood, he stood so 
motionless. 

In the street below a whole swarm of chil- 
dren ye**' playing. When they .saw the 
‘ orks one of them began to sing: 


6 want to go now, but the rest want to stay. 
How many want to stay?” 

(ii) The meaning of fortnight: 7x2= 14, 
14 ^ 2 = 7. The word “fortnight” means 
“fourteen nights”. The children will see 
that the first part of “fourteen” has been 
kept and the end dropped. “ But we cannot 
have nights only! What must there be be- 
side?” A day for each of the nights. “ How 
many days then?” Children say, “There 
are 14 days in a fortnight.” How riiany 
weeks is that? Children divide their 14 
counters into 7*s, and answer “2 weeks”. 
They say, “Two weeks make a fortnight.” 

(iii) 2x7 = 14, 14 -f 7 == 2. 

The swallows flew away in couples. There 
were 7 couples. How many swiillows? 

(iv) 14 X I “ 14, 14 I — 14. 

Eleanor watched the swallows every day 

for a fortnight. How many times did she 
watch? She watched them i hour each day. 
How long wjis that altogether? 

STORKS 

“Stork, stork, fly to your nost; 

(live your tired lont? lejr a rest. 

Sec your mate is silliiiir there 
Watching all her young with care. 

We ’ll hang one, we ’ll burn the other, 

We ’ll roast the third, and shoot his brother.” 

“Oh, listen to those boys,” .said the terri 
fled little storks, “they say we shall be 
hanged and burned.” “Never mind,” said 
the mother. “Don’t listen to them; they 
can do nothing.” 

But the boys went on singing, and pointed 
their fingers at the .storks. Only one little 
boy, called Peter, said it was a shame, and 
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that he would have nothing to do with 
it. 

The mother-stork tried to comfort her little 
ones. “Never mind,” said she, “see how 
brave your father is, standing there on one 
leg only.” 

“ But we arc so frightened !” said the little 
ones, drawing their heads down into the 
nest. 

The next day the children sang again : 

“ Wc’ll one, \vt* 'll btirn the othor, 

We'll roast the third, and sliool his brother.'’ 

“Are we really to be hanged and burned?” 
asked the young storks.- 

“No, indeed!” said the mother. “You 
shall learn to fly : I will teach you myself. 
Then we can fly ever so far over the 
meadow.” 

“And what then?” asked the little storks. 

“ Tlum all the storks in llu^ country will 
gather together, and the autumn review will 
begin. You must fly well then; for tlu^ 
general will stab to death with his bill those 
who do not. So you must pay great atten- 
tion to me and learn very quickly. After the 
great review is over, we shall fly far, far 
away from here, over mountains and forests, 
to a warm country, where we shall have 
nothing to do but eat frogs all day long. 
And whilst we are so well oil there, in this 
country not a single green leaf is left on tint 
trees, and it is so cold that the clouds are 
frozen, and fall down upon the earth in lillhi 
white pieces.” She meant it would snow, 
but she did not know how to say it. 

“And will the naughty boys be frozen to 
pieces too?” asked the young storks. 

“No; they will not be frozen to pieces, 
but they wiM be nearly as badly elf as if they 
were. Thc^ will br obliged to crowd round 
the fire in their little dark rooms, while we 
shall be flying about in foreign lands, where 
there are beautiful flowers and warm sun- 
shine.” 


2J7 

Time passed, and the young storks grew 
tall. 

“Now you must learn to fly!” said the 
mother one day; and all the lour young 
storks were obliged to come out on the top 
of the roof. Oh, how they trembk'd! And 
though they balanced themselves on their 
wings, they were very near falling. 

“Only look at m(‘,” said the mother. 
“This is the way you must hold your heads; 
and you must place your feet so — one, two! 
one, two!” She flew a little way, and the 
young ones made a little spring after her; 
but, plump! down they fell; for their bodies 
were still too heavy. 

“ I will not fly,” said one, and he crept 
back into tlui nest. “1 do not want to go 
to warm countries!” 

“Do you want to be frozen to death 
during the winter? Shall the boys come 
and hang, burn, or roast you ? Shall I call 
them?” 

“Oh no!” said the little stork; and he 
began to hop about on the roof like the 
others. By the third day they could all fly 
pretty well, and the mother- stork said, 
“Attend to me! One, two, three; now to 
th(! right! one, two, three, now to the left! 
Now round tin* chimney pot. That was 
very well.” 

Just then the boys came into the street, 
and sang again : 

“Stork, stork, tly to your nrst.” 

The young storks were V(*ry angry about 
it; the older they grew the angrier they 
were. Of all the boys in the town, the one 
most bent on singing the song was the one 
who had begun it, a little urchin not more 
than six years old. The young storks, 
indeed, fancied him a hundred years old, 
because he was bigger than their father oi 
mother. “ Never mind that boy !” the stork- 
mother said. “ I must see how you will 
behave at the great review*. If you should 
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fly badly then, and the general should thrust 
his beak into your breast, the boys will, at 
least so far, be proved in the right.” When 
the young storks heard this they really took 
great pains, practised every day, and at last 
flew so prettily that it was a pleasure to sec 
them. 

Autumn came, and all the storks assembled 
to make ready to fly together to warm coun- 
tries for the winter. What a practising there 
was! Away they went over the woods and 
fields, towns and villages, merely to show 
how well they could fly, for they had a long 
journey before them. 

“ Now, let us reward the little boy Peter,” 
said the young storks. 

“Very well,” said the mother. “I know 
where the pond is in which the little human 
children lie until the storks come and take 


them to their parents. The pretty little 
things sleep and dream more sweetly than 
they will ever dream hereafter. All parents 
like to have a little child, and all children 
like to have a little brother or sister. We 
will fly to the pond and fetch one for each 
of the boys who has not sung that naughty 
song and made fun of the storks.” And the 
storks flew off to the baby pond. 

In the morning when the children wakened 
they found that the storks had brought a 
little baby brother or sister to the house of 
those who had not sung the naughty song. 
The boy who started the singing wept when 
he found that the storks had left him a little 
child who had dreamed away its life. Peter 
was the happiest of all the children in the 
village, for the storks had brought him a 
little baby brother and a wee baby sister. 


— From Andersen’s Favourite Fairy Tales (Hliickie & Son). 


Song— “ROUND THE SPIRE ” 

— Little Sonf^s for Little Voices— Scott Catty (Met/lcr & Co.). 


Game— GOODBYE TO THE SWALLOWS 



w hy you 












lly, Skiiii-niliiK through llu cloml - y sky?" 



- 

Lit - tk- 



tlic llay W'Ik wc lly fn lu 


2. “ Slimmer 'las not passed away; 
Stay, oh, pretty sw’allows, stay!” 

“ Little ones, the wind blows bleak; 
V\"e our winter home must seek.” 


3. “Swallows, will you come a^ain 
After winter’s snow and rain?” 

“ When the summer skies are clear 
We'll return, oh, children dear!” 


Directions , — Verse 1. A j^roup of swallow-children dart out of one corner of the room and fly swiftly 
with outspread arms across the “sky”. The remainder of children sin^^ line i. When the swallows answci 
they all point in one direction — “away from here”. 

Verse 2, Children advance towards the swallows, who are flutterinj^ round, and sing lines i and 2. 
All shiver when the swallows answer, and gaze in direction of “winter home”. 

VeK«e j Swallows fly gently away. Children twirl fingers in imitation of falling snow, and make the 
p. .ter of rain. The flying swallows turn tlieir heads to reply. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

ill those swallows in the sky , what are 
they doinq ? They are telling each 
other that flies are getting scarce. 
One says •• "Would you believe it^ Last 
it, 1 had to dart and dive ever so 
^ long 'before I had had enough supper." Yes, 
they all twitter, "we will start tomorrow on our flight across the sea." 

Good-bye, dear swallows ! we will look out for you next spring. 

2 . The swallows leave us in the Autumn j but some birds come 
to us in place of tliem. These eat berries and seeds, 
so th^ can do without little flies. These are rowan 
berries. Tie blackbird says; "The swallows may fly to 
other lands to seek their food; but. my food is close 
at hand. Who could wish for a daintier dish 
glowing red berries!" The thrush says, "Give me 

blackberries; they are final" Robin says, Rose hips 
for me. Hurrah! for hips and hows" Oh, how 
the winter birds > lc)ve the berries! They' 
ike to cat holly berries, and are not one bit 

afraid of the prickly \C holly leaves. 

3. Vhy can the swallow across the sea? 

Its wings ure long and s\xor\^./f They drive the swallow through 
the air just as the oars drive a boat. Some birds can 

fly a hundred miles at a time. Is not that wonderful? 
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Autumn _ 



This is the way the birdies qo: 
When the winter winds begin 
to blow. 

They fly away from the ice 
and snow, 

lb seek for a warmer 
clime. 


This is the way the leaves come down, 
Red and golden, yellow and brown: 
Softly and gently they cover the ground, 
And hide the sweet flowers below. 


V 






This is the way the flowers sleep 
Under the leaves so brown 
and deep; 

Out in the spring-time again 
they’ll peep. 

To gladden our Hearts once more. 


Other poems suitable for rocit.'ition : — 

1. The brown birds are flying- like leaves through the .sky, 

The flowers care calling, “ Dear birdies, goodbye!" 

The bird voices falling so soft from the sky 

Are answ'riiig the flow'ers, “ Dear playmates, goodbye !”— Kate S. Kellogg. 
“Little Bird M. Child, in Book II oi Palmerston Readers, 
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Paper Cutting— SWALLOWS DIS- 
CUSSING TIME FOR FLIGHT 
TO OTHER COUNTRIES 



Paper Folding — FLYING BIRD 


Clay Modelling -BLACKBERRIES 

{A titbit for the birdies which stay with us.) 







From the windmill )^round-form the vase (fig’. 2 ). 
Fold back triangle 1? beliind A. Fold C down for 
head along dotted line. 


Free-arm Drawing -ROUND THK 
SPIRE 


Give each child a spreimen (real bramble). Let 
them make by fastening tiny balls to each other. 


Brush Work — STORK (see Story) 


Body (based 
on oval), white; 
beak and leg, 
yellow'. Make 
water by draw- 
ing faint blue 
lines. Reflection 
of leg, yellow 
by means of 
short thick lines, 




Chalk Drawing on Brown Paper- 
ROWAN BERRIES 

(A treat for the feathered autumn friends.) 


llerrirs, scar- 
let, with a 
touch of bright 
j'cliow'; leaf, 
gretMi ; stalk, 
d.ark brown. 
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Object Lesson— THE SQUIRRELS 


Apparatus Ri-quired. — Model of squirrel; 
pictures of squirrels in woods; nuts and 
seeds; drawings of squirrels* teeth, claws, 
&c. 

Preparation. — As autumn advances the 
days grow short and chill. Birds are mi- 
grating, and the wild animals in the woods 
seem to know that winter is coming. 
Farmers attend to their cattle in stormy 
weather, and children look after their pets, 
but those animals which live away from 
towns and people need to prepare them- 
selves for the winter. Let the children 
name some of these animals. The busiest 
of all these is the squirrel. 

Presentation. — (i) Appearance. — The 
squirrel’s body is about the size of that of 
a kitten ; covered with reddish-brown fur — 
white underneath. Sometimes the colour of 
the squirrel’s fur changes in winter to brown 
or grey, and frequently to white. Why is 
this good? The squirrel has a long bushy 
tail. This beautiful tail is not merely an 
ornament, it serves two purposes (see further 
in the lesson). Speak of its characteristic 
form, its position when running or leaping. 
The hind legs are long; this is the reason 
why the squirrel can spring and leap such 
long distances. The fore paws have four 
toes; one of the toes on each of these paws 
projects almost like a thumb. The squirrel 
holds his food between these paws, and, 
sitting on his haunches, he tears or nibbles 
it with his teeth. The toes have long sharp 
claws; why? The eyes are bright and dark; 
why bright? The teeth are strong and 
sharp; why is this necessary? Show by 
these facts that the squirrel is well adapted 
for its wild free life among the trees. 

(ii) Habits. — («) Squirrels Live in the 
IVoa/s. — ^I'hey spend most of their time in 
the ’rees. They can run from branch to 


branch, leap from one tree to another, oi 
spring great distances to the ground 
The squirrel is very timid. When he is 
frightened, or if he is at the edge of a wood, 
he will leap from a high tree branch to the 
ground without hurting himself. He touches 
the ground almost as lightly as a falling 
leaf. Why is this? One reason is because 
his body is light, and another because, when 
the squirrel wishes to leap down quickly, he 
spreads his bushy tail as he springs in the 
air. This acts somewhat as the bird’s wing, 
and prevents him from dropping heavily. 
(Refer to last week’s lesson.) 

(d) Squirrels are Lively and Active , — They 
are very playful. It is a pretty sight to see 
two squirrels playing together: they frisk 
this way and that, and run in a score of 
directions. They run so much together and 
turn and jump at the same moment that 
they arc just like one squirrel playing by 
himself: it is hard to tell which is the leader. 

(c) They Live in Squirrels are so 

fond of their partners that they live together 
year after year; in fact all through their 
lives. The female squirrel is very shy, and 
will not make friends as her mate sometimes 
does. In May they build a nest of twigs 
and moss and leaves. The entrance to this 
nest is always high among the branches. 
In June the little squirrels are born. Tlury 
stay in the nest until they arc strong enough 
to go out with their mother and learn to 
leap and run. (Compare with young birds.) 
When the young are old enough to run 
about, the mother teaches them how to find 
their own food. Should danger be near, the 
mother calls her children to her with .a 
squeak or a kind of little bark. 

(iii) Food. — Fruit of all kinds, beech, 
hazel nuts, and acorns, &c. In spring, 
when there are no nuts to be had, the 
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squirrel cats the buds and young’ shoots of 
trees. Sometimes he will rob a bird’s nest 
by stealing an egg from it. This he cracks 
and, holdi-ng it between his forepaws which 
act as hands, he sucks out the inside. 

(iv) Provide for the Winter by Stor- 
ing up Food. — When a family have decided 
on their winter sleeping place, they set about 
stocking in their winter provisions. They 
are very wise in that they do not put all 
their nuts and seeds in one hole, but hide 
them in several places near their retreat. 
Sometimes the squirrel forgets where he has 
hidden some of his food and does not come 
back. It seems then as if the squirrel had 
worked for nothing; but this is not so. 
Sometimes the seeds sprout in their hiding 
places and grow into trees ; thus the squirrel 
has planted trees or shrubs without even 
knowing it. 

(v) Sleep most of the Winter. — Trees 
are bare?, fruit is gone, birds’ nests are 
unpty, so there are no eggs, and therefore 
food becomes scarce. Then the squirrel, 
with his little store of food gathered in, 
scampers to his hiding place in a hole in 
a tree trunk, and goes to sleep. In this 
way he can live all through the winter on 
a very little food. Show children that they 


would be extremely hungry if they had 
no food from getting up in the morning 
to going to bed at night, and yet they 
do without anything to eat hour after hour 
in the night whilst they are asleep. On 
mild winter days, the squirrel wakens, and, 
running to his little pantry, he makes a 
good meal. Then he goes back to his hole 
and, curling himself up again, goes to sleep, 
llis lovely tail comes in useful again, for it 
wraps round his body and keeps him as 
warm as a blanket would. 

Association. — Connect with what chil- 
dren remember about the young birds. 
Associate where possible with main idea of 
the two previous lessons, viz. preparation 
for the winter. Compare the care of parent 
squirrels with love of child’s own parents at 
home. 

Formulation.-- Squirrels prepare for the 
winter by storing up food near the place 
where they intend to go to sleep. 

Application.— Let the children repeat: 

“ Be kind to thy mother, 

For, when thou wert young-, 

Who loved thee so fondly ns she?” 

For further application, see correlated 
kindergarten occupations. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing and Arms Circling Exercise. Part II . — The “ ft;rn cr’. 


(i) On the command, “Arms circling^ — 
one!” the arms arc raised slowly forwards 
to horizontal position, with palms turned 
downwards. The palms are turned up- 
wards, and arms continue to be raised until 
they are verucal. The hciid should be held 
erect, and b ck not allowed to hunch up. 
Breath taken in. 

At “two!” the a -ms are lowered side- 
ways and downwards. The hands are 
turned when they are level with shoulders, 


so that the palms now face downwards 
This turning of hands must be done with- 
out the sinking motion of the arms being 
interfered with. Breath is expelled. At 
“one!” the arms are again raised, and 
so on, until the children are able to do the 
exercise easily when they do it without num- 
bers. The time taken for each breathing-in 
and exhaling to be the same as in ordinary 
respiration. 

(ii) The word “ fern ” is introduced with a 
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chat on squirrels, and their homes in the 
woods among’ the ferns. Teacher may show 
symbol “ er” and tell children to say “er”, 
or she ma}^ wait until the sound occurs in a 
word which is being built. Here is another 
way of showing the same sound that the 
children had last week. The “bird ir** and 
“fern er” are both pronounced alike but 
spelt differently. In order to distinguish the 
“bird ir ” and the “fern er ” the children 
will call “er” the “fern er ” for the future. 


The lecord of lesson is a drawing of a fern 
with “f£?rn” printed distinctly on it. 

Blackboard reading: A herd of deer is in 
the woods. The herd looks after the cows. 
Ht’/'bs and ferns grow there. Frisky squirrel 
jumps with a j<?/'k from one branch to anotht^r. 
IVHha says Frisky is pert, Percy says he 
cannot jump like Frisky; he has no nerve, 
/i/'nesi can jump well and so can Herbert, 
Hear the squirrels chatle/'. They are very 
merry. 


Number 

Number 15. food. They saw 15 acorns in a hole. They 


1) Addition and subtraction of numbers, 
with sum and subtrahend not exccediiigf 15, 
by means of countca s or shells. Specimen 
questions : 

“The squirrels arc looking for their 
winter stores. One squirrel found 8 hazed 
and 7 beech nuts in one dav. How many 
nuts?” 

“A cartload of wheat sheaves passed 
through the forest. A whcatstalk fell out. 
It had 15 fine fat grains on it. 2 squirrels 
sprang to get them. One got 9 grains. 
How many had the other?” 

('>) 5x3= 15 >5 -r 3 = 5 - 

“In a hole in a log lived Father and 
Mother Squirrel with their 3 squirrel chil- 
dren. How many in the family? How 
manv in 3 such families?” 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Squirrel went hunting for 

story— THE 

There is no one in the world who knows 
so many stories as the Sandman, or who 
can tell them so well. 

In the evening, when the children are 
sitting quietly at table or on their little 
stool. takes off his shoes, comes softly 
upsta rs, opens the door very quietly, and 


had been hidden by another squirrel and 
forgotten. Mr. Squirrel stuffed an acorn in 
his mouth and held one in each paw. Mrs. 
Squirrel held one in each paw also. How 
many could they carry at once like this? 
How many trips would they have to make 
before they had moved the 15 acorns to their 
own home?” 

(iii) 3x5-- 15 «5 7 5 3- 

“ Tlui wind was blowing through the 
forest. 3 squirrels sat on the branch of a 
tree swinging as the wind bli*w. Wiien the 
other squirrels saw Ihcan they all scrambled 
on the branch until there were 5 times as 
many as at first. How many now?” 

“ 15 stp-iirrels lay curled up asleep in an 
old tree trunk. The sun was so bright 
that it wakened one-fifth of them. How 
many was that? How many still slept?” 

SANDMAN 

throws sand in their eyes; just enough to 
hinder the children from keeping their eyes 
open and seeing him. He then glides behind 
them, and breathes lightly, very lightly, 
upon their necks, and thereupon their heads 
become very heavy. But it does them no 
harm, for the Sandman means it kindly. 
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He only wants the children to be quiet, and 
they are never quiet but when they are in 
bed and asleep. They must be quiet that 
he may tell them his stories. 

When the children are asleep, the Sand- 
man sits down upon the bed. He is gaily 
dressed; his coat is of silk, but of what 
colour it is impossible to say, for it seems 
now green, now red, now blue, according 
to the light. Under his arm he carries two 
umbrellas. One, which has pictures painted 
on it, he holds over good children, and then 
they have the most delightful dreams all 
night long; and the other, which has nothing 
on it, he holds ewer naughty children, so that 
they sleep heavily, and awake in the morning 
without having dreamed at all. 

Now let us hear the story the Sandman 
told to a little boy named Hialmar, to whom 
he came one evening. 

As soon as Hialmar was in bed, the Sand- 
man touched with his magic wand all the 
pieces of furniture in the room. Thereupon 
they all began to chatter, and each piece 
talked only about itself. Over the chest of 
drawers hung a large picture in a gilt frame. 
The picture was a landscape showing tall 
old trees, flow^ers blossoming in the grass, 
and a river that wound its way through the 
wood and past many a grand old castle till 
it reached the sea. 

The Sandman touched the picture with his 
magic wand and immediately the birds in it 
began to sing of autumn seeds and berries. 
The trees, dressed in green and gold, waved 
their branches to and fro. The clouds sailed 
by and cast their shadows over the fields 
below, where the corn had just been gathered 
in. 

The Sandman then lifted little Hialmar up 
to the frame, and pu<- his feet into the pic- 
ture. There he stood amid the tall grass. 
He ran to the water’s * dge, and sat down in 
a little boat that was painted red and white 
and had sails glittering like silver. Six 
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swans, with golden wreaths round their 
necks and bright blue stars upon their 
heads, drew the boat along close to a green 
wood, where the trees were telling stories 
about falling leaves and growing nuts. The 
flowers were telling of pretty underground 
fairies. They were saying when winter 
came they w'ould go to sleep in the earth. 
Then the fairies come to them and tell them 
stories of beautiful butterfly princes who 
would visit them next summer dressed all 
in gorgeous robes. 

Lovely fishes, with scales like gold and 
silver, swam behind the boat, every now and 
then leaping up so that the water was 
splashed over llialmar’s head. Birds, red 
and blue, great and small, flew after him in 
two long rows. “Where are they going?” 
asked Hialmar. “To lands across the sea, 
replied the Sandman. The gnats danced, 
and the cockchafers sang “ Boom, boom.” 
Furry squirrels chattered their story, and 
Hialmar would have stayed to listen, but the 
little boat shot along. The worms and 
snails crept out to talk to Hialmar, but he 
was gone before they could reach him. AH 
things wished to go with him, and every one 
of them had a story to tell. 

A pleasant voyage that was. At times 
the woods were close and dark; at others, 
like beautiful gardens beaming with flowers 
and sunshine. Large paliices built of glass 
and marble rose from among the trees. 
They looked so grand that Hialmar wished 
to go inside, but the little boat sailed quickly 
past them. 

At last it was time to turn back, and the 
six swans drew the boat homewards. What 
a change had taken place! The leaves were 
lying scattered on the ground and the trees 
stood still and bare. “Oh! are they dead?” 
cried Hialmar. “No,” said the Sandman; 
“they are all alive, but they are asleep. I 
am telling them stories of spring sunshine, 
and rising sap, and baby buds.” “Seel” 

16 
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said Hialmar; “the squirrels are asleep in 
their holes.” “Yes, I have gfiveii them sweet 
dreams, too,” said the Sandman. “Where 
have the snail and worm j^^oae?” asked the 
little boy; “1 saw them crecpini;- about.” 
“They arc asleep, dreaming- my dreams also. 


I shower my dreams on all alike.” “Have 
you sent one to me?” asked Hialmar. “Am 
I dreaming too; and was the boat only a 
dream?” Just then he wakened to find him- 
seir in bed. A strange journey the Sandman 
had taken him that night! 


— From Hans Andersen’s Favourite Fairy Talcs (Plackic & Son). 
Ollier storios:--!. “Squirrel Miitkins ” — Hcalricc Foltcr. 2. “ Tin.; Adventures of Husky Tail, the 
Squirrel" — Z. A. K. Nesbit. 


Song-“THE SQUIRREL” 

— for Little Children (Curvveii). 


Game-1. Till-: SQUIRREl.S OF HAZEL WOOD 

/'•X ^ 


tp 4 i-i- 4.-- .4=T._=i_!L- U-k'- 


I. Wc arc tin.- iscjiiir - n-ls of I la - /cl Wou«l ; Skip ! jump ! aiul a-\va> I 


IIuiiLirig lor ha - zcl nuts 




ripe and good, 


Ki.id - y lor rain - y 


See diet 




I'inc mils 


■‘’py ; 


Sqiiir - rcl.s. Io«»k si>ryl 


Skip! jump land a - w.'iyl 


2. Here on Ike swinging so kigh, 

Chit ter, chatter, and cheep! 

First towards Ike eartk, tken up to tke sky. 
Next tkrougk llu^ branches wc peep. 

Now play is t/er, 

Cather our .store, 

Just one nut more. 

Chit ter, chatter, and cheep! 


3. Down in tke tree trunk snug and ilei-j), 
Squirrels young .and old, 

There we can huddle .and go to sleep, 
All through the winter cold. 

When the spring sun 
Wakens each one, 

Then we have lun, 

S(|uirrels young and old. 


Direr tioas.—' Verse r. All the children can be squirrels; if, however, this proves too noi.sy, select about 
half a dozen boys and girls to tak»‘ the more active part, while the olhirrs sit quietly nibbling away at their 
nuts. All the chihiren sing. Other actions are suggested by the words. 

Verse 2. Children use arms as if they were tree branches swinging. At t*lie word “ peep" the squirrels 
peep through their own fingers. At line 5 they search busily for nuts. 

Verse 3. All cuddle up .and close their eyes as if for winter’s sleep. At line 5 they awaken, look around, 
and begin to skip about. 


Game--2. Till-: SQUIRREL 

— The Kindergarten Room — Tristram (Blackic & Son). 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

This is Squirrel Spry. What a merry 
y JKl little fellow he is! He lives in the 


Listen to the wind blowing through 
the forest. It roars among the 
trees and shakes the (eaves from the 
branches. Squirrel Spry likes that; he says, "Blow on, old Gusty 
Wind you give me a nice swing. Make the trees tremble, for 
then they will drop their nuts" What is that? It is only an 
acorn; but Spry jumps down, scampers^-^^!^^ along the ground, 
and gets it. It will make him y ^ 

0 good dinner. Squirrel Spry is "TN 


woods with his little wife. 




happy now. See him bite 
it with his sharp teeth. 






He has teeth like Miss Gray Mouse. She is 


Squirrel Spry's - cousin. Do you 

know why squirrels' teeth arc sharp? Look at 
the bottom of the page and see the long front teeth. Squirrels 
have sharp claws. They have to climb trees and hang on twigs. 

In winter there are no nuts to be had, so Squirrel Spry 
gathers them now. He hides them in a hole in a tree trunk. 
Then he cuddles up in his cosy home, and goes to sleep. 
Sometimes, the winter sunshine wakes him. He says How hungry 
lam! I will Cuh a nut. Winter Is not over yet, 

I will go to sleep again!' 
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--i ^ /T v'-V'icwfts-i 


ir^:gS^«Ss!fer^ -r, 






The Scjuirreb’ Party. 

Dam© Nature said;-' Dear leaves, com© down ; 


\6uVe needed now in Squirrel Town" ^ 

But each bright leaf just shook Its head} 

"Wed rather stay up here” they said. 

Then Nature said;''Oh come, wind, blow, ^ 

/ t 

For Winter soon will bring the snow, ^ : 

And if no leaves fall down, alas! 

It 

Who then will cover up my grass ? 

Stronger and stronger came the breeze; 
Down fell ttie pretty dancing leaves. P 
And they said:''lt is fun to be flying down; 
We will carpet all of Squirrel Town." 

So away, and away, and away they flew. 
Where some of them went to. nobody knew. 
The Squirrels diottered with glee when they found 
A nice red carpet ^ ^ 


or 






l'' '' 


> 









^'1^' 


I''". 


Otlior poems suitable for recitation: — r. “The Mountain and the Squirrel” — Ralph W. Emerson. 
2. Portion of “Hiawatha’s Childhood”. 3. “Holiday Song" ”- Cenhtry Reader I (Blackic & Son). 
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Paper Cutting— A SQUIRREL AND 
NUT 



Use .stiift'ccl spuciiiieii as copy. Lot the weaku 
cutters cut the nut; it is far easier. 


Paper Folding — MUFF OF 
SQUIRREL’S FUR 



For description of nieliiods for fuldiii);;', see any 
‘ Kindergfarlcn Oeciipatlon " handbook. 

Free-arm Drawing — TKETH OF 
SOUIKREL 



22C) 


Clay Modelling— ACORNS FOR 
SQUIRREL 



Cups and acorns should be made separately. 
Roujjhness on cup can be made with pin head. Pro- 
vide bits of twig- to give a natural appearance. 

Brush Work— HAZEL NUT 

(Squirnd's favourite dinner.) 



Nut, brown; leaves, gieen. 

Brown Paper Drawing— BF.ECH NUT 

(Another tlainty dish for scjuirrel.) 



Husk, brownish green; nuts, bright brown madder 
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Object Lesson — SNAILS 


Apparatus Required. — Specimens of 
snails, snails* eggs where possible, glass for 
snails to crawl on, empty snail shells of 
varied designs, cabbage leaves, coarse file. 

Preparation. — Last week the children 
learned about an animal which goes to sleep 
when winter comes. Snails and slugs arc 
other .animals which children know perhaps 
better than the squirrel; these also hibernate 
through the winter months. 

Presentation.— (i) Appearance — (^/) T//e 
Shell . — This is spiral. At the top it is sm.all, 
but widens out into a sort of rim near the 
mouth. (Show empty shells, and let the 
children m.ake a spiral in the air.) The shell 
is the snail’s house, into which it draws itself 
for shelter from danger or uncomfortable 
weather. Because the shell is hard it acts 
as a protection for the snail against other 
animals, who would like to eat the soft body 
inside it. Some birds, however, have learned 
the way to crack a snail’s shell and pick out 
and eat the snail. The shell is fastened to 
the snail’s body, so is carried about with it 
wherever the animal travels. As the snail 
grows, the shell grows also. (Contrast with 
the crab — see Summer Scheme -which casts 
its coverings as its body grows.) 

(^) Body. — This, .although it is fastened 
to the shell within, can be thrust out con- 
siderably. The snail’s body is soft; it has 
no bones. (L^t children feel bones in their 
hands.) If the snail had bones it would 
probably not be able to squeeze itself into 
such a tiny house as that of the shell. (Chil- 
dren w.atching the snail creeping over a cab- 
bage leaf will see for themselves how far it 
can protrude out of its shell.) 

(c) Shin is wrinkled, soft, and slimy. 
Wherever the snail cr.awls it leaves a shiny 
track behind it. (Let the children sec this.) 
This ^lime comes out of the snail’s body. 


(Show how it is likely to help the snail in its 
travels over rough .and dry surfaces.) Snails 
can make threads of this slime — which is 
very sticky — by which they can travel from 
a tree twig to the earth. This slimy stuff is 
useful in another w.ay (see further in lesson). 

[d) Head . — The head is not very distinct. 
It is provided with two pairs of so-c.alled 
horns. (Explain that these are not really 
horns, but feelers.) The large pair of ten- 
tacles in front and above has a black spot 
at each end. These are often called its eyes, 
although the snail cannot see at all clearly 
with them. If the children watch a snail 
carefully they will see that it appears to be 
un.aware of any obstacles in its path. The 
snail can draw its feelers together or expand 
them at will. They are the organs of touch 
for the animal. When it is frightened the 
snail draws its eye-specks in. (Illustrate by 
touching the live snail.) The horns seem to 
be pulled outside in as this is done. (Imit.ate 
by pulling the tip of a glove finger inside 
by means of a hatpin, with the knob outside 
to represent the eyes at the tips of fcelefs.*) 

The mouth is on the under side of head. 
There are two lips. One looks a little like 
a longue, and the other is set with a number 
of very small fine teeth. (Show drawing.) 
The tongue- like lip seizes the food and 
presses it against the teeth, which cut it up. 
The action is very much that of rasping away 
.at the food. (Show a rasp, and let children 
see the snail’s mouth by looking at the animal 
from underneath as it crawls along a piece 
of window glass.) 

(ii) Habits. — Snails are fund of damp 
places. They live in holes of old walls, oi 
even underground. Sometjimes they may be 
found beneath stones or hidden under half- 
decayed le.aves. They do not like the light 
and heat, but hide where there is any shade 
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during" thn day. They creep out and feed at 
night. They have not therefore nuich use 
for their “eyes”. (Ask another reason why 
the snail chooses night for its journeys. — 
Its enemies, (\g. birds, are tluMi mostly 
asleep.) 

Snails feed on young plants, old vege- 
tables, fruit, mushrooms, &e. (Show leaves 
which have been bitten by snails.) The snail 
bites off small pieces of leaf and grinds them 
with its file-like jaw. (In a vtay quiet room 
the children can, by putting their c ars close 
to the snail, hi‘ar the. rasping as the animal 
eats.) 

The snail creeps along on the flat iindca* 
part of its body, (l^xplain simply how, by 
muscular contraction, animals can travel 
without legs. Refta* to wt)rm. Let the chil- 
dren see this action by watching the snail 
creep oven* glass.) 

It goes to slecq) in winter. When the snail 
cannot find any food it siaids out the sticky 
slime, which the children can s(‘e if they 
watch the snail. The slime liard(‘ns and 
makes a sort of door which closes up the 
shell. Now that tlu^ snail is safely out of 
sight it can go to sleep without food for 
weeks. The snail likes moisture so well 


that in very dry weather it would bci very 
unhappy if it could not close its shell-house 
“door” with this slime, and thus keep from 
b(‘coming too dry. 

Associa I ION.— -Com[)arison with lla; squir- 
rel. 


1. Till* stjuirn l is timifi; 
wlirii h(* is iViv^litr-ncil he 
Ii*:ips out of sii;ht. 

2. The Mpiinrl rnts 
young shoots. 

3. The sipiirn l sl(?rps 
through the wiiitrr. 

4. Till luirrel cun do 
williout food for a loin; 
linu*. 

5. Till* siiuirri l hidrs 
away in I he hole of a lug. 

(), The squirrel wraps 
his (ail round him, and 
thus kieps warm. 

7. On mild wiiili/r da\ s 
till* squirrel wakens and 
makes a m<'al, then goes 
to slci’p .again. 


1. I'he snail is timid; 

when it is frightened it 
draws within its shell. 

2 . 'the sn.ail cats young 
shoots. 

3. The snail sleep.s 
through the winter. 

4. 'I'he snail can do 

without food for a long 
time. 

5. The sn.ail hides in 

cr.aeks of olil w.ills or 

holes in tree trunks. 

6. 'riie snail fastens its 
shell np with slime, and 
thus keeps warm. 

7. On mild winter d.ays 
the snail crawls out and 
eats .as mueh as it ran, 
thru it goes to sleep again. 


Formulation. — The snail is like the birds 
and squirrels in ih.it it prepares for tlie 
\\inlt‘r. 

iVrei.ic.M'io.N. — Set' correlati.'d lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part T. — Iircafhin<r Iixe7X'isc nvi^h J/cc/s Raisin sr. Part II.— yV/c “ burdt n ur* 


(i) Teacher gives the command for starting 
position: “Hips firm!” Hands are raised 
quickly to hips, which they grasp firmly. 
Thumbs are behind, and fingers, which must 
be closed, in front. The wrists are ki'pt 
well down and the elbows moderately back. 
The shoul ders and elbows should be in a 
straight line; the former must not be allowed 
to lift. 

On the command, “ Heels —raise!” the 
children rise on their toes, keeping heels 


togt'ther. 'fhe body slioidd he in a straight 
line with the It*gs. Pri'.ath taken in. 

At “Sink!” the heels are lowered to the 
grcnind anti breath exhaled, 'fliis exercise 
is repeated to numbers, aiul afterwards with- 
out counting^. 

(ii) 'The Mord “burden” is introduced by 
reference to the snail (nature It'ssou for the 
week). The shell -house which the snail 
carries on its back is a burden. Children tell 
meaning of the word “burden”, 'feacher 
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asks them to put the word in a “ little story*’, 
i.e. a sentence, to show that they understand 
its meaning. Here is another way of point- 
ing the “ur” sound (pronounced “ er ”). 
To distinguish it from the “fern er” or 
“bird ir” they will call it the “burden ur”. 
Children build the word on word-building 
frame, and teacher then shows record : a 
drawing of snail with “ bw/'den ” printed on 
it. As a conclusion to lesson, children draw 


any burden they can think of, and write 
bw/'den under it, e.g. one child may draw a 
postman with his bag, or another a porter 
carrying a trunk. 

Blackboard reading: — “Mr. Bw/'ton does 
not like snails. They hurt his tM/'nips. 
They lurk under stones. See, he has got 
one! He h/zrls it away. The shell-house 
is a bw/'den, but the snail does not murmur. 
When it sleeps it c/^/'ls inside the shell.” 


Number 


Number i6. 

(i) The setting down and working of an 
addition sum, e.g. 4 snails + 5 snails + 7 
snails. How many snails? 

Children print T. U. on their boards. 
When teacher dictates “4 snails” she asks 
where 4 will go, and why. “5 snails more.” 
Where does the 5 go? “7 more snails.” 
Where is 7 put? Children draw a line “to 
separate the answer from the other figures”. 

74-5* This will probably be the first 
difficulty, but if the children have been 
thoroughly grounded in the numbers which, 
added together, make ten, they will simply 
work as follows: 7 snails are 3 short of 
10 snails. 3 from 5 leaves 2. There are 
now 2 snails to add to 10 snails instead of 
5 to 7. This is easily done: 10+2 — 12. 

12 + 4‘ Children Avork mentally 12 + 4 
= 10+2 + 4, which is 16, 12 + 4 = 16. 

The answer is written with 1 under T. and 
6 under U. Children give reasons. 


(ii) Exercises in addition and subtraction 
of numbers to 16. 

“ One evening, when it was growing dusk, 
7 snails crept out from under an old wall. 
They meant to feast on some leaves in the 
garden. They were surprised to find 9 snails 
there before them. How many altogether? 
The gardener had noticed some of his pansy 
leaves eaten away. ‘ I will be eveii with 
those snails,’ he said. He waited until 
dusk, and set out to catch them. He 
caught all the 16 but 5. How many did 
he ga-t?” 

“ 16 snails lived under a heap of stonas. 
3 and 8 and 2 of them sealed up their shell- 
doors and went to sleep. How many did 
not?” 

N.B . — The children work these exercises 
on boards or in books before using concrete 
objects. These must not be used until the 
children have attempted the sums men- 
tally. 


Story— THE ELFIN HALL 

Several large snails were creeping in and certainly!” said the second snail. “There 
out among the clefts of an old tree. “Only is a regular cleaning and dusting, and the 
hear what a racket there is in the old Elfin Elf maidens are learning new dances. There 

Mount yonder!** said one snail. “ I have not is certainly something in the wind.” 
been able to close my eyes for the last two **Yes; I have been talking it over with 
^^gh^s ” “There is something going on an earthworm of my acquaintance,” said a 
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third snail. “ He has just come from the 
Mount, where he has been grubbing for days 
and nights together, and has overheard a 
good deal. He can’t see at all, poor thing; 
but no one can be quicker at feeling or 
hearing. They are expecting distinguished 
strangers at the Elfin Mount; but who they 
are the worm did not know. All the will-o’- 
the-wisps arc engaged to form a torchlight 
procession ; and all the silver and gold in 
the Elfin Mount is being fresh rubbed up, 
and set out to shine in the moonlight.” 

Just then the Elfin Mount opened, and an 
old Elf maid came tripping out. She was 
the Elf King’s housekeeper. Like all elves, 
slu*, was hollow in the back. You see elves 
art; intended only to be looked at in front. 
She was very quick on her feet — ‘‘ trip, trip”. 
Gracious! how fast she ran, straight down 
to the sea to seek the night-raven. “You 
arc invited to liilfin Mount this evening,” 
said she; “but will you not do me a great 
kindness and be the bearer of the other 
invitations?” 

“ Who are to be invited?” asked the night- 
raven. 

“All the world may come to the great 
ball; even men, if they talk in their sleep, 
or do anything in our way. But the com- 
pany must be very select for the feast; none 
but guests of the very highest rank must be 
present. The Mer King and his daughter 
must be invited first; they may not like 
coming on land, but I’ll promise they shall 
each have a wet stone to sit on. Ail old 
demons of the first class, with tails, we must 
have, also the hobgoblins and the Imps.” 

“Croak!” said the night-raven, and away 
he flew to bear the invitations. 

The large state room in the Mount had 
been thoroughly cleaned and cleared out; 
the floor had been washed with moonshine, 
and the walls rubbed till they shone as tulips 
do when held up to the light. In the kitchen 
frogs were roasting on the spit; while other 


choice dishes, such as mushroom seed, were 
ready or being prepared. These were to 
supply the first courses. Rusty nails, bits 
of coloured glass, and such like dainties 
were to come in for the dessert. 

To make everything complete, the old 
Elfin King-’s gold crown had been fresh 
rubbed with powdered slate-pencil. 

“Dear Papa,” said the youngest of the 
daughters, “won’t you tell us now who 
those grand visitors are to be?” 

“Well,” said His Majesty, “I suppose I 
may as well. My daughters are now old 
enough to be married, so the old goblin 
from Norway, who lives in the mountains, 
is coming here with his two boys, who are 
each to choose a bride. His sons, they say, 
are rather unmannerly, but they arc sure to 
grow better as they grow older.” 

“When are they to be here?” enquired his 
youngest daughter again. 

“That depends upon wind and weather,” 
said the Elfin King. 

Just then two will-o’-the-wisps came danc- 
ing up, each trying to go faster than the 
other, so as to get there first. 

“They are coming! they are coming!” 
cried both. 

“Give me my crown, and let me stand in 
the moonlight,” said the Elfin King. And 
the daughters lifted their long scarfs and 
bowed to the earth. 

There stood the Old Goblin, wearing a 
crown made of icicles and polished fir cones. 
He wore, besides, a bearskin cloak and 
great warm boots. His sons were with 
him, strong young fcllow's. 

“Do they call that a hill?” said the 
younger. “ In Norway we call it a hole.” 

“ Have you no eyes, boys?” said the Old 
Goblin. “ A hole goes in, and a hill stands 
out. Behave yourselves now, or people wWl 
think you have been very badly brought, up.” 

And now they all entered the h.\hi\ ^\ov\nt. 

' Every possible arrangement bad been made 
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for the comfort of each guest. The Sea 
King’s family, for instance, sat at table in 
large tubs of water, and they said they felt 
quite at home. Everyone behaved well 
except the two young northern goblins, who 
so far forgot themselves as to put their legs 
on the table. 

“Take your feet oflf the table!” said their 
father; and they obeyed, but not at once. 
Then they pelted the ladies who waited at 
table with fir-cones, which they drew from 
their pockets. But their father, the Old 
Goblin, behaved very differently. He talked 
delightfully about the grand Norse moun- 
tains. He told of the salmon leaping up 
from the wild waters while the water-spirit 
was playing on his golden harp; of starlight 
winter nights, when the sleigh-bells tinkled 
merrily, and the youths ran with lighted 
torches over icc which was so transparent 
that they could see the fishes whirling to and 
fro beneath their feet. 

Then the young Elf maidens had to dance, j 
First they danced simple dances, then stamp- 
ing dances, and last, the “ Dance out of the 
dance ”, which was most difficult of all. 
Bravo! how long their legs seemed to grow! 
and how they whirled and spun about! You 
could hardly distinguish legs from arms or 
arms from legs. Such whirling and twirling, 
such whirring and wdiizzing there was that it 
made one of the visitors quite dizzy, and at 
last he grew so unwell that he had to leave 
the table. 

“Bravo!” cried the Old Goblin. “They 
know^ how to use their legs! But can they 
do nothing but dance?” 

“You shall see what they can do,” said 
the Elfin King; and he called his seven 
daughters to him. They could all do some- 
thing wonderful. They took turns in show- 
ing their accomplishments ; but even when 
six of them had stood before the Old Goblin 
he w i- liot satisfied. And now came the 

Hans A 


seventh and last; and she could tell fairy 
tales, jis many as one could wish to hear. 

“Here are my five fingers,” said the Old 
Goblin; “tell me a story for each finger.” 

And the Elt maiden took hold of his wrist 
and told her stories, and he laughed till his 
sides ached. Then the Old Goblin said: “ I 
wdll have you for a wife myself! Keep your 
other stories for winter; wee’ll hear them 
then, for we all love fairy tales in Norway. 
Then we will sit in our rocky halls whilst 
the fir logs are blazing and crackling in the 
I stove. I low merry we shall be! But where 
I are the boys?” 

Where were the boys? Why, they were 
racing about in the fields and blowing out 
the poor will-o’-the-wisps, who were just 
getting ready to make a procession of 
torches. 

“What is all this riot for?” asked the 
Old Goblin. “ I have been choositig you a 
mother; now you come and choose your- 
selves wives from among your aunts.” But 
his sons said they had not the slightest wi^h 
to marry. So they made spe*‘chi:s, drank 
toasts, and turned the glasses upside ciowi. 
to show that they were empty. Thf*n du y 
took off their coats, and lay d(;wn on flie 
table and went to sleep. But tin* Old Gl*')-' 1 
danced round the hall with his young bride, 
and exchanged boots with her, because that 
is not so vulgar as exchanging rings. 

“Listen; the cock is crowing!” exclaimed 
the lady housekeeper. “We must make 
haste and shut the window-shutters, or the 
sun will spoil our complexions.” 

And then Elfin Mount closed. 

But outside, in the cloven trunk, the snails 
kept creeping up and down, and one and 
all said, “What a capital fellow that Old 
Goblin is!” “For my part, I prefer the 
boys,” said the earthworm; but he, poor 
thing, could not sec, so his opinion was not 
worth much. 

idcrseii, in Favourite Fairy Talcs (Blac kie & Son). 
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Song— “THE SNAIL” 

— Bos/on Songs and Games (Curwen), 


Game— THE TIMID SNAIL 



I. Hold hands and make a ti • ny snail; Here is the head, and there the tail. 




I 


B -J 








J- 




i 


Look on the horns to 


hml his eyes; 


See how the ten - der 


leaves he si)ies 


2. When he is fri.tfhlened, qviickly then 
He creeps into his shell ajfnin, 

Fastens with slime his shell-house door, 
l\Iak(‘s himself safe till danjjcr’s o’er. 


3. Now see him creep into his house, 

Quieter far than any mouse ; 

For winter time is comin;^ on, 

When all the fresh g:rcen leaves are gone. 


Direriions , — Verse 1. Children stand in sing“le file behind each other in order of size— taller ones first. 
They place hands on each other’s shoulders. The first child thrusts out his arms and extends both his fore- 
fingers (horns). He moves about with a winding motion as if searching for food. The children follow him. 

Vetse 2. The teacher frightens the snail by clapping her hands. The snail winds inwards in a spiral. 
After a time the snail unw’inds and slowly creeps across the lloor. 

Verse 3. Actions as in verse 2. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


\ // / funny things snails are ! They have no 

Pm / legs, and yet can travel. They have a house, and 
✓^ ^Sga p'W/// yet they did not build it. It grew! They can carry 
M their houses on their backs, and yet not be tired. 
ui The snail is very timid. If 
v\ V W <^^yor\e comes near, it will , - ^ 

\y ' # hide in its house. Touch 

this snail. 5ee, it has gone into its shell. 

Its feelers are instead of hands. The snail feels for its food with 
them. Can you sec those dark specks at the end of the long 
feelers? The snail can sec with them, but not very well. 

^^^What is this bird doing? It has found a snail and 




is breaking the shell on a sbne. When it breaks 
k the bird will pick out the snail and cat it. 

Poor snail ! you should have kept clT 
of. sight until it was dark. 

This is a youno snail. 

/ •' ..pcsssfav,-. 




Its shell is not very hard yet. The gardener does 

rv^h liUo Cn/iilc ~T~V\r>\/ n/^^ l^ic /iirrtrnr\ 


not like sncils. . They eat his green leaves. 

\ these tiny teeth. They grind the 

food up for the snail. 

Have you seen the trail of silver slime which the snail 
leaves behind it, when it crawls along? That slime is 
ver^ ^ieful. Do you know why? 
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THg Snail. 



Such a tiny, litfcl© snail , 

Laying down its silver trail ! 

’Tis a carpet smooth and bright, 

Which bbiG snail, with house so light, 
Travels over carefully, 

With a motion slow and free. 

When the winter time comes on , 

And the tender leaves are gone, 

V/ise snail makes his door of slime. 

To keep him safe through sleeping 
time; 

To keep him safe from 
birds and harm, 

All so cosy, snug and 
warm. 

Adapted from Snail ^ame in 
Vindergorten Room* r. Tristram 

Another j»ocin suitable for recitation Divine Rifi^ht ’’—Christina Rossetti. 
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Paper Cutting— MUSHROOMS 

(A feast for the snail.) 


Clay Modelling— THE SLUG AND 
ITS EGGS 



Mushrooms as near natural colour as possible; 
g’rass, green. 

Paper Folding ^GARDEN HOE 

(The snail’s enemy.) 



Roll out ball between linger tips until it is con- 
siderably elongated. Mark back with pricker point. 
Fix feelers last. 

N.B . — If this exercise be thought too diflicult, give 
snails’ eggs for a model. 

Brush Work 



grass, green. 

Fold oblong into squares, as indicated in fig. ii. 

Fold into firescreen, as in fig. iii. Hold near X with Chalk Drawing — A SN.-ML VILLAGE 
finger and thumb of right hand. Hring C up gently 
until fold BB lies along folds BC', when they are held 
with finger and thumb. Press fiat, as in fig. i. 


Free-arm Drawing — SNAIL AND 
OTHER SHELLS 


Old wall where snail sleeps, brown or grey ; mush- 
rooms, grey; grass, green; stone under which snails 
gather, grey or brown. 
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Object Lesson— SEED DISPERSAL 


Apparatus Required. — Each child to be 
provided with seeds of as many varieties as 
possible. Have amongst them : Pine cones, 
dandelion clocks, thistle heads, pods of 
broom or lupine, pea and bean pods, goose 
grass and burdock burrs, plums, hips and 
haws, and blackberries. 

Preparation. — If possible take the chil- 
dren for a walk through a wood or park. 
Let them talk freely about what they see, 
and encourage them to pick up whatever 
leaves, setids, nuts, or acorns may lie in 
their path. When they return they can talk 
of the signs of autumn in all these things. 
Show specimens, and tell the children that 
they an; going to learn about the seeds and 
seed cases they have before them. Refer to 
lesson on fruit, when the children learned 
that fruits were se(;d cases. 

IhiKsi NTATioN. — (i) Why Plants have 
Seeds. *A plant has seeds so that it can 
have children to grow after it. The little 
ones will see that as old plants die there 
must be young ones to follow. In the flower 
1‘ ssons, in the summer scheme, they saw 
how a flower only lives till its seeds begin 
to grow, and then, its purpose being ful- 
filled, it withers. 

(ii) Why Plants Scatter their Seeds. 
— Plants are fixed in the earth and have to 
keep in one place. If their seeds fell just 
around, no matter how numerous they were, 
only a very few would grow. Perhaps not 
one would develop fully. How is that? 
They would be so crowded together and 
overshadowed that they would be stifled and 
die. Young plants need space and air. It 
is necessary, »hen, th t plants should scatter 
their seeds far and wide. They have all 
sorts of clever contri'’ anccs for doing this. 

(iii) How Seeds are Scattered.— («) By 
the Wind, — (i) Winded Seeds, — These grow 


on plants high above the ground, c.g. trees. 
(Show a pine cone and take one or two seeds 
out.) Here is a seed fastened to a broad 
wing. When a strong wind is blowing in 
the forest the seeds are blown out of the 
cone. They flutter to the ground in zigzag 
lines and very slowly. How is this? (Cut 
the wing ofl‘ a seed and show children how 
quickly it falls to the ground now.) Why 
is it best for a winged seed to fall slowly? 
The wind has a better chance of catching it 
and blowing it away. The wind can easily 
carry a seed if it has a broad wing. (Com- 
pare with sail of a boat.) 

Show other winged seeds — ash, sycamore, 
elm, and birch. 

(2) Plumed Seeds, — The dandelion “clock” 
is a collection of plumed seeds. (Refer to 
lesson on dandelion in summer.) Other 
plants, such as the thistle and groundsel, 
have feathery seeds. The wind carries them 
along and plants them in all kinds of places. 
This is the reason why dandelions and 
thistles grow in such profusion. It is the 
reason, too, why the groundsel and these 
plants grow in such odd places as crevices 
in old walls and roofs of buildings. (Blow a 
dandelion “clock ” and show how lightly the 
seeds float along.) Make enlarged drawings 
of these seeds and tufts of “ hair”. 

(3) Small Seeds shaken out of the Fruit by 
the IV^ind, — In the poppy the seeds lie loose 
at the bottom of the fruit. (Shake a poppy 
head and let children hear the seeds rattle 
inside.) When the wind blows it bends the 
flower-stalk and jerks the fruit. The little 
seeds escape through the openings under 
the “cover”, and are thus thrown out 
on all sides. (See blackboard drawing on 
F'ruits.) 

(b) By the Plants shooting them out , — 
(Show pods of many kinds. Use broom as 
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a type.) These pods open down the middle 
if they arc pressed. When the sun is warm 
the pods dry and crack open. They beg^in 
to twist like a corkscrew and nip the seeds. 
These manage to escape, but do so with 
such a force that they are flung far away. 
(Illustrate sudden jump by squeezing an 
orange pip between finger and thumb.) If 
the children were out on a hot summer day 
near the shrubs of broom they would hear 
the pods go pop! pop! as the seeds were 
fired olf. 

(c) By clinsrutg fo Animals . — These seeds 
or bundles of seeds are called burrs. (Show 
some goose grass and tell where it was 
obtained — in the hedges.) The seed boxes 
have grown tiny hooks all over them. 
There are so many of these hooks that when 
a child passes by a hedge he is sure to find 
many burrs clinging to his clothes, especi- 
ally if he is wearing anything woolly. There 
may be dozens slicking to his stockings. 
Rut it is not children the burrs arc waiting 
for; they rely on sheep and cattle to carry 
them to distant waste places where they 
may grow. Seeds of this kind would be 
useless if they grew on tall trees, and so 
they can only be found on low plants. 

(^/) By Birds . — Some seeds are wrapped hi 
a sweet juicy pulp, e.g. the cherry and plum. 
Rirds like this pulp, and so they carry ofT 
the fruit. Rut they cannot eat the seed, 
which is packed away in its hard shell, and 
60 they drop it. This is all the cherry or 
plum tree wanted — to get her seeds carried 
far away, where they have a belter chance of 
growing than if they fell at the foot of their 
mother tree. 

The seed boxes of such plants as the 
rowan, rose, and hawthorn grow into bright 
berries. Birds eat berries, and are fond of 
them, but the little hard seeds do not die in 
the birds’ bodies; they are cast out by the 
bird, and dropped far away from the place 
whrr*. Jiey grew. 


Thus it is seen that plants tempt birds, 
either by bright colouring or sweet taste, to 
carry off their seed boxes. Often in a bleak 
winter such berry-bearing trees as the yew, 
holly, rose, and hawthorn are bare before 
the old year goes out. These trees have, 
nevertheless, managed what they lived for, 
viz. to get their seeds carried far and \vidc. 

Sometimes a bird w'ill carry small seeds 
for hundreds of miles without knowing it. 
A little mud sticking to a bird’s foot may 
contain tiny seeds; these are dropped in far- 
away lands, perhaps, and grow into fully- 
developed plants. 

There is no end to the plans which plants 
adopt in order to get their seeds sc.ittered. 
There are seeds which look so much like 
little animals that birds carry them off. 
They drop them, however, when they find 
out their mistake; and that is just what 
the parent plant wanted. There are sticky 
seeds which, by sticking to a hint’s feathers, 
are carried long distances. There are also 
floating seeds which, like the cocoanut, are 
tossed about on the waves rf the sea. 
When these are swept on :he shore they 
prove themselves none the w'orse for their 
voyage by taking root and growing 'into 
trees. 

Association.- -A ssociate with lesson on 
fruit. 

Formulation. — Seeds try in many ways 
to get themselves scattered. Some are 
blown about by the wind; some cling to 
animals and birds ; some seed boxes are 
eaten by birds who drop the seeds after 
wards; and some arc shot out of their seed 
boxes. 

Application. — TcH the children to bring 
to school as many kinds of seeds as they 
can find. Keep a record which contains a 
drawing of the seed, name of place w’here 
found, date of finding, and name of finder. 
Let the children plant .some of the seeds in 
the .school window boxe.s. 
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Phonetics 

Part I. — Breathing Exercise with Heels Raising and Knees Bending. Part 11 . — The 

-icg”. 


(i) Starling position: “Hips — firm!” (see 

last week’s exercise). First command: 
“Heels — raise!” (for position see last 
week) ; breath inhaled. Second command : 
“Knees — bend!” The knees are bent 
slowly to a right angle. They must be 
turqed well out and the heels kept to- 
gether. 'fhe body should be upright, and 
not allowed to swing* about; breath exhaled. 
Third command : “ Upward — stretch ! ” 

The body is raised without swaying; and 
the knees are stretched slowly; breath in- 
haled. Fourth command: “Heels — sink!” 
Hu ring this movement the breath is ex- 
haled. Teacher counts “one!” and chil- 
dren raise heels agjun; “two!” they bend 
the knees; “three!” kne(*s stretched; 
“four!” heels sink; and so on. 

(ii) Suggestion for introducing the word 
“magic”: “The golden dandelion stood 
waiting, waiting. She had stood like lliis 


for days. At last, what she was waiting for 
happened. Fairy Nature waved her magic 
wand, and in some wonderful way the seed 
boxes became filled with seeds.” Children 
build the w'ord. They may want to use 
“j” for “ g ”, but before they can do so, 
teacher shows the symbol, and tells them 
that the magic “g” is a soft “g”, and 
not hard like the one to which they have 
been accustomed. Words containing the 
soft “g” are built on word-building frame, 
after which the follownng sentences are read 
from the blackboard : — 

“Mr. Oak is a fine old .gentleman. He has 
stood tlicrc like a ^iant for a^j;^es. We must 
take off our hats to him. Let the winds 
ra^>*e. They will only blow his seeds away. 
The acorns are not lar^^e, Re«;«ie is on the 
ed^ge of the forest looking for some. He has 
a smud^^e on his ser^e coat. ‘Oh, fiidi/e!’ 
he says; ‘Mad^^e will brush it for me.’” 


Number 


Number 16 continued. 

(i) 16 1 = 16, 1(3 X I = 1 ( 3 , I is 

of 1 ( 3 . 

“ Uncle Fred had been in the country. 
He brought back 16 acorns which he had 
found scattered on the ground. ‘ Get me 
some acorn glasses,* he said to the children; 
‘one for each acorn. Fill them with water, 
and watch each day to see the green shoots.’ 
How many acorn glasses did he require?” 

(ii) 16 2 = 8, 8 X 2 = 16, 8 is i of 

16. 

“The w.nd had been playing all day 
round a dandelion’s head, which was at first 
covered wdth white silky hairs. But now 
only 16 were left. ‘Come,* said the wind, 

(C241) 


‘ I intend to make you bald.’ It gave a pufl 
and blew^ away half of the i(3. How many 
such pulTs had the wind to blow* before the 
old dandelion was bald? How many white- 
haired si‘eds fiew away at once?” 

(iii) 1(3 4 = 4, 4 X 4 = 1(3, 4 is J of 

16. 

“One day Uncle Fred set out to find all 
kinds of nuts to show' his children. He put 
4 nuts in each of his 2 trouser aiul 2 jack(‘t 
pockets. I low’ many did he carry in this 
way? He cut a quarter t)f them open so 
the children might see the seed inside. 
How’ many did he cut? How' many left?” 

(iv) 16 -r 2 = 8, 2 X 8 = 16, 2 is ^ of 16. 

“16 winged seeds w'ere blow'ii olT a syca- 

17 
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more tree by the wind. They fell to the seeds in each ‘ bojit *. How many seeds? The 
ground. ‘Oh, the pretty boats!’ cried the i6 seeds sank into the earth, but only ^ of 
children as they g^athcred them up. They them g-rew into shoots. How many shoots?*’ 
called the seed wing’s ‘boat sails’. Each A^.B . — Teacher lets the children work the 

seed boat had 2 ‘sails’, and there were 16 above mentally before “proving” with con- 
‘ sails ’. How many boats? There were 2 Crete objects. 

Story— THE PEA BLOSSOM 


Once there were five peas in one pod. 
They were green, the pod was green, and so 
they thought that the whole world was green 
too. The peas sat all in a row inside the 
shell ; they were more comfortable that way. 
As the shell grew the peas grew. The sun 
and rain fed the shell, and it became big and 
clear. The peas grew bigger every day, and, 
as they had plenty of time for thought, they 
wondered what they should do when the time 
came for them to go out into the world. 
“Arc we to sit here for ever?” asked one. 
“ VVe shall soon become hard at this rate. I 
am sure there is something outside.” 

The weeks went by, and the peas became 
yellow and the pod became yellow. “All 
the world is turning y(!llow,” they said; 
and perhaps they were right, for it was 
autumn. Suddenly they felt a pull at the 
shell ; it was torn off and slipped into a 
jacket pocket along with other pea pods. 
“Now th(; pod will soon be opened,” said 
one, “and we shall travel.” “I wonder 
which one of us will travel farthest,” said 
the smallest pea. “What is to happen will 
happen,” said the largest pea.” 

Crack went the shell as it burst, and the 
five peas rolled out into the bright sunshine. 
They lay in a little boy’s hand. He held 
them tightly and said, “ What fine peas to 
shoot!” Then he put one pea in his pea- 
shooter and shot it out. 

“Ah, now I am flying out into the great 
world!” said the pea; “catch me if you 
can,” and h.J was out of sight in a moment. 

“The sun is the shell I intend to live 


in,” said the second pea. “ I mean to fly 
straight to it,” and away he flew. 

The next two rolled about on the floor 
before they got into the pea-shooter. “We 
will go to sleep,” said they ; but the little 
boy picked them up and they were shot out 
after all. 

“We will go farthest of all,” they said. 

Now tluM'c was only one pea left, and 
that was the largest pea. “ What is to be 
will be,” he said, as the little boy shot him 
out. 

Would you like to know what bt*came of 
the first pea, who said, “Catch me if you 
can?” lie fell on the roof of a house and 
rolled into the gutter. A pigeon flying' past 
saw him and ate him. Th.it was the end of 
the first pea. 

The two lazy pf‘.'is had the same 

They flew ever so far, but when tliey fell 10 

the earth other pigeons saw them and .ito 
them also. 

The pea who wanti^d to live in tl e sun 
could get nowhere near it but fell into a 
sink. There he lay for days and weeks in 
the dirty water, 'fhis made him grow to a 
great size. “What a fine pea I am gi‘lting to 
be!” he said, and he swelled out with pride. 

The fifth pea was the one who said, 

“What is to be will, be.” He shot quite 

high and hit against a garret window. 
Then he fell into a little crack near the 
window sill. This little crevice was filled 
with moss and soft earth which closed round 
him and hid him from sigdit. Poor pea, he 
felt as if he were going to die, and said to 
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himself: “What is to be will be’*. But he 
did not die, for the soft earth and moss kept 
him warm and moist. 

Inside the g^arret, at the other side of the 
window, there lived a poor woman with her 
little daughter. The woman was the little 
girl’s mother. She was a charwoman and 
earned what money she could by going out 
to different houses to work. Although she 
worked hard she did not get much money. 
This was very sad, because her little 
daughter was an invalid and needed more 
dainty food and medicines than her mother 
could afford to buy. 

'Fhe little- girl lay in bed, she was so 
weak. She had lain there for a whole year, 
and the mother thought she was going to 
die. “If she hatl only something to make 
her happy,” the troubled mother would say 
to herse-lf, “ my child would soon grow well 
and strong.” But the- [loor woman could do 
nothing at all. She had no money to spend 
on toys, and could not afl'ord to stay at home 
and keep her child company. The little child 
was very lonely lying there with no one to 
play with and nothing to look at but the 
dark wall of the house opposite. The hours 
went b' so sU)wly, and the days were long 
and sad while the mother was away. 

One morning, just as the poor woman 
was kissing her daughter goodbye before 
she set out for work, the little girl cried, 
“ Look, Mother! what is that little grc(!n 
thing there against the window pane?” 
The mother looked at the place where the 
little girl pointed, just above where the last 
pea had dropped. “Why!” she said; “a 
little pea has taken root and is growing into 
a tiny pea plant. I wonder how^ it can have 
got up here!” When she had gone to work 
the little gi \ lay :.nd looked at the tiny 
plant as it bravely pushed out its young 
tender leaves. “ W!:ere can it have come 
from? No one planted it there, or I would 
have seen them. The fairies must have 
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brought it. And the little one was so ex- 
cited that she forgot all about the pain which 
used to hurt her so very much. The time 
passed very quickly thiit day for the little 
one. When the mother came home she w’as 
surprised to find her child bright and happy. 
The poor woman did not think the green 
shoot would bring such pleasure to the little 
one, and she had almost forgotten all about 
it. 

Day after day passed and the plant grew 
bigger and bigger. The sick child w’as so 
happy watching it as it grew in the sur>- 
shinc that she soon began to feel better. 
“Mother,” she said one morning; “push 
my bed close to the window’ so that I may 
see my little pea plant.” Then, one sunny 
afternoon when her mother came back from 
w’orking, she cried with glee, “Look, look! 
a little pea blossom is growing.” All night 
as she lay in bed she dreamed of the pretty 
pink flower. Next day she felt wt^ll enough 
to sit in a chair for a few hours. How care- 
ful the happy mother w’as with the growing 
plant! She felt as if her child’s happiness 
depended upon it, so she fixed a stick in 
the window^ ledge and tied a string to the 
stem. She did this so that the plant could 
w rap its climbers round and round, and reach 
higher and higher still. 

The day came wlien the pink blossom had 
grown to its full size. The little girl, who 
was now nearly strong, took it in her thin 
hands, and, bending her head, kissed it 
tenderly. Her checks w^erc like the pink 
leaves of the blossom, so quickly was she 
growing well. The mother patted her 
daughter’s head, and, pointing to the little 
brave blossom as it danced in the warm 
sunlight, said: “Our Heavenly Father Him- 
self planted that pea flower there so that 
it might bring happiness to you and hope 
to me;” and she smiled at the flower as if 
it had been an angel from God. 

— Retold from llans Andersen’s “ Pea Blossom”. 
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Song— Adapt “I SAW YOU TOSS THE KITES ON HIGH” 

— By Robert L. Stevenson, in Son^s for Little Children (Curweii). 


Into “I SAW YOU TOSS THE SEEDS ON HIGH” 

-Songs for Little Children (Curwen). 


Game— SEED TRAVELLERS 



— K ET- 




-K- 




-W -p ::-p 


— Old Tunc. 


c 


I. M.t * pie boats! Ma - pie boats 1 Once uc grew up 






..P—TZZ 


on n tree \Vr:ippefl in - side 


N— f 


4iN h* — K-=R^ 




Ts=l 




—I 


daint - y coats, Two seed ba - bies 


Sotm the soft wind 


whis -p'ring round 


- K: 'K: > - 

— 


’.‘Us ' r‘"i ‘'“k' r 

— t' ■ ■■ 



'S-. 0 — — ^ ' r T I 

0 







Sent us float -ing 


to the grovind. Here wc play, 


All the clay, 


Fair - y ma - pie 


‘uoats. 


2. Thistlfdown ! thistledown! 

Tiny bits of fairy flulT, 

Fi oni the lliislle’s snowy crown, 
Dainty silky stuff. 

Little seeds with soft white hair, 
Growintf, blowing' everywhere, 
Soft and white, 

Fairy light, 

Fluffy thistledown ! 


3. Burdock weeds! burdock weeds! 

(ii'owing 'mong the roadside grass, 
Cunning little baliy si-cil', 

Cling to those whu pass. 

Have no sails, so eaiiiiot float 
Like the fairy maple boat ; 

Want a ride 
Far and wide, 

Clever burdock weeds. 


Directions, — Arrange the children in a ring. About eight or ten should be «'hosen for eaeh kind of seed 
mentioned. 

Verse i. Some pairs of boys face each other, and, holding arms, sit on eaeh other’s fret. They move 
across the ring gently in imitation of sailing boats. The ring-children can sway about with arms strc;tched 
out representing the se(?ds flying down. 

Verse 2. Children chosen for thistledown trip lightly across the floor, while the ring-children jircteiid 
to blow them about. If possible, provide each of the ring-children with a thistle Jiead, so that they may blow 
the seeds among the thi.stlcdown children. 

Verse 3. The “ burrs ’’ crouch among the ring-children, who represent the wayside grass. .Seve-al 
foot passengers pass along the roadside; the burrs clutch their dresses and walk along with them. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

JX TViis is a Mapl© Boat. It has two sails. The wind 
blows it along the sky and It sails to the ground. 
Can you see the seed-children in the boat? 

The Pine Seed has a wing too. Here is a 



Horse-Chestnut 
one lying 
is a cunning 
up in a ball , 


burr. Have 


you ever seen 


on the ground? W The horse-chestnut 


tree. It says, "I will wrap my seeds 
and cover the ball with prickles. Then 
the birds will not be able to eat them." 

Here arc some other little burrs. They are from the 
Burdock plant. The burrs below are teazles. 
Both these seed-cases have 
which they cling to any 
They grow so low that they can hook 
0- wool of the sheep, or the fur of 
\ Dandelion and Thistle seeds can 
selves. They can fly in die air 
Pea and L'^Bean pods 
cases. IFiey keep the 

until they are ripe, 
they split open - Have 
Lupine pod twist, after It had split open? 
the seeds out. 




'0k hooks with 
P^3sscr-by. 
on to the 
the rabbit . 
travel by them- 
like a kite, 
are clever seed- 
seeds safe 
Then 

you ever seen a 
That is to throw 



Who likes Hazel 
helps to scatter the 



nuts? So docs Squirrel, 
seeds in nuts and acorns. 
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Lonel/ Littla Seeds. 









/ 


Two little brown seeds once 
hung in the air. 

Their playmates had all 
flown away: 

\/ N O com©^ Autum Wind, you re 

always so kind, 

Take us down to our comrades, we pray!' 


The soft Autumn Wind came whispering round; 

'Ah, yes! now your brown wings have grown, 

I'll carry you down to your playmates brown;- 
Which way, con you tell, have they flown ? 

The little brown seeds came flutterirjg 
down ; 

'{k\ Their playmates were waiting 

^ come, let us play ! Be jolly !’ 
"Well soon have to rest 




neath the snow!’ 








_M.B. 


Another poern suitable for recitation: — “Seed Children" — Book I, Afodel Readers (Blackic). 
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Paper Cutting— ACORN AND TWIG 



Acorn, brown (or 
• Inrk knaves, 

turninjif yi-llnw; Iwii;, 
(lark brown or black, 
('lit i-ach sfjiaralcly, 
I hen inoiint. 


Clay Modelling — PEA POD 



Paper Folding -A PENNY PACKET 
OK SEEDS 



Fokl A, past where diagonals cioss, to about X. 
Open. Told H to about Y. Open. Fold C to Z. 
Keep folded. Take care in each I'old that the dia- 
j^'onal reases are alwa3.s folded alonif themselves. 
Close up A and 1>, and fasten points with 1411111 or 
pin. h'old n down well over these points. Open. 
Cut off shaded portions \Nith scissors, 'fhis forms 
flap. The children will think it threat fun if they are 
allowed to print the n.'imc cjf seeds on the outside of 
packet. 



Break clay into four pii ces, one each for stalk, 
halves of pod, and peas. ICach half of pod to be made 
separatel)’. 


Brush Work THISTr.K-HKAT) 
DKSKiN 



0 


0 


y 


h ^ 

/ ^ 

1 / 


Paint on ilarl blown or black paper. Make foun- 
dation of white, ('over calyx s alk and leaves with 
o-recn. Leave plumed hcails waitc. 


Free-arm Drawing — WINGKD MAPLE 
FRUIT 



Brown Paper Drawing— CONES 



With both hands. 


Cones .and twii^, black. To make brij^htcr, intro- 
duce touches of white in cones. ‘Needles’*, green. 
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Object Lesson— PLANTS WHICH STORE FOOD 


AppARi^TUS Required. — Set the followinj^ 
some weeks before the lesson : Hyacinth 
bulb and onion in bulb {^lasses in water; 
turnip and carrot tops g-rowing" in water in 
saucers ; eyes of a potato growing in water ; 
wheat or mustard seed to sprout on flannel 
which is kept wet; acorns growing in acorn 
glasses. Have also, for the lesson, carrots, 
turnips, onions, potatoes, peas, beans, acorns, 
&c. Get a buttercup rhizome (creeping 
underground stem). 

Preparation.- Take pea and bean pods, 
acorns and nuts used in previous lesson. 
Remind children that they learned in summer 
about these seeds. Ask how they grow, 
and get from the children that the baby 
plants inside them fed on the seed leaves 
until they could find food for themsitlves. 
They are now going to hear about otht*r 
plants which store food. 

Presentation. — (i) Why Plants Store 
Food. — (^/) To be ready for the time when 
they will need much food, viz. when fresh 
leaves, flowers, and seeds grow. 

(/;) To be able to feed the young plants 
which grow after them, 

(ii) How Food is Stored in Plants. — 
(^) In Rools . — The turnip and carrot do not 
grow fully the first year they are set. All 
that summer they are busy collecting food 
which they will want when the flowers grow 
next year. The food they store swells a 
root out. (ShovV carrot or turnip.) How is 
this food collected? It is absorbed by the 
root threads. (Show these.) There must 
luive been food in the carrot and turnip or 
the leaves which the children see sprouting 
from the tops would not have grown when 
there was nothing in the saucers but water. 
Next year, when the flow'ers and seeds have 
grown., tl’L carrot and turnip will have shri- 
V lied »’p quite small. Why? 


(A) In Stems . — The creeping underground 
stem of the buttercup stores up food for the 
little plants which will grow from it next 
spring. (Show rhizome.) 

The potato is a stem, although it docs not 
look like one. All the “eyes” which can 
be seen outside are the beginnings of new 
plants. When these buds begin to grow 
they will want much to eat. That is why 
the roots have swollen the potato with food. 

(r) In The bulbs of onions, daf- 

fodils, hyacinths, &c., all contain enough 
food to give the next year’s plant a start in 
life. (Cut a bulb in two, and let the children 
sec the baby plant w ith the food or “ cup* 
board” leaves round it.) Last spring, when 
the hyacinth plant wiiich was growing in 
school had done flowering, the gi/iai leaves 
grew long and made food. The foed w'ent 
down to the scaly leaves, which grew below 
in the bulb. More and more food was sent 
down, until the bulb grew strcaig and thick 
again. Next spring, when the baby plant 
begins to grow, until it can get food for 
itself, it will feed on the food in these lee it s. 

(r/) In Seeds . — The children will remember 
from the lesson on “ How Seeds Grow' ” that 
when a very young plant beg^ins to gix w, its 
roots, which are not fully developed, cannot 
by themselves supply the plant with sufficient 
food. Tin; growing plant draws on the. food 
which the parent plant stored in the seeds. 
(Remove the shell from a number of acorns 
or pea-nuts, split in tw’o, and show' coty- 
ledons with tiny plant .inside.) The childn'u 
can see for themselves that the wheat and 
mustard are growing on flannel with only 
waiUa* to drink. Where has their food come 
from? 

(iii) How these Stores are Useful to 
Us. — (a) Many of the roots, stems, seeds, 
and bulbs, e.g. carrots and turnips, potatoes* 
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peas, and onions, are j^rown on purpose to 
provide food for man and animals. Children 
know how ^ood these are when cooked and 
served at dinner-time. Morses and cows are 
very fond of carrots and turnips. 

(d) Other seeds, such as certain nuts, are 
pleasant and g-ood to eat. (Remind the chil- 
dren how fond the squirrel is of many kinds 
of nuts we should not care to cat, e.g". acorns.) 


Association. — Connect, where advisable, 
with previous lessons on bulbs, buttercups, 
how seeds g^row, and seed dispersal. 

Formulation. — Plants are thrifty; they 
store up food whilst they can for future use, 
just as men and squirrels do. 

Application. - - Set hyacinth bulbs in 
glasses, and prepare a record on which to 
draw the different stages of growth. 


Phonetics 


Part I. — Breathing 'ivith Anns Raising Sidc'imys and Heels Raising, 
Part II. — The “queer qu 


(i) Starting position : Arms to sides, &c. 
(See lirst week, Autumn.) 

Teacher gives the order : “ Arms side- 

ways and heels raising — one!’’ Children 
raise arms to should( .* height. The heels 
arc raised at the same time. The heels 
should be kept together, the ankle joints 
stn*tched, and the body raised as high as 
possible'. The head and trunk of body should 
be in a straight line, and the proper balance 
of the body maintained. The breath is taken 
in. 

At “1 vo!” the arms return to the sides; 
heels sink at the same time. The heels must 
be lowered without the knees being bent. 
Preath is expelled. At “one!” the arms 
and liecls are again raised; at “two!” 
lowered, and so on. 

(ii) Teacher introduces the word “queer” 
by chatting briefly on plants which store 


food. What queer savings-boxes they are! 
Teacher says the word slowly and distinctly, 
pronouncing it “koo-ecr”. She asks for 
the first sound, and, when told, shows the 
symbol “qu”. Children build the rest of 
the word. They have a minute or two given 
in which they can draw on their boards an) 
thing they think queer. They print the word 
on their boards, and, pointing to “ qu ”, say 
the sound several times. They describe how 
the sound is made — lips protrude and work 
of tongue. Words for word-building : quack, 
queen, quest, quilt, quart, squat, squirt, 
squirrel, squeal, squirm. 

Blackboard reading: — “ Plants have ^//cer 
storehouses. They fill them r///ietly all day 
long. What a lot of food they must s/^weeze 
into their savings-boxes. TIkw do not eat 
it ^wickly. It lasts a long time before it is 
done.” 


Number 


Number 17. 

'riie work below has been adapted from 
Teachers' Blc kboard Arithmetic (Hlackie). 

(i) The names of the following numbers 
give an accurate description of themselves 
when properly put to the children: — 

Thus : 


0/) (A) 

Thir-teen (13) 
Four-teen (14) 
(D 

Fif-tcen (15) 
Six-teen (16) 
Seven-teen (17) 
Uf) 

Eigh-teen (18) 
Nine-teen (19) 


= Three and ten (3 -f 10) 

— h'our and ten (4 -T 10) 

— Five and ten (5 + 10) 

— Six and ten (6 -f- 10) 

= Seven and ten (7 + 10) 

= Fight and ten (8 + 10) 
= Nine and ten (9 + 10) 
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(a) Teacher explains to children that 
“three” becomes “thir”, (b) that “ten” 
becomes “teen”, (c) that “five” becomes 
“ fif ”, and (cl) one “t” is dropped. 

When the above table has been properly 
explained and thoroug-hly understood by the 
children they copy it in their exercise books. 
It will help to familiarize them with both the 
names of the numbers and their symbols. 
This will prove useful in later -stag'e arith- 
metic, when children read their questions 
either from a printed book or writing- on a 
board. 

(ii) Written arithmetic can be given this 
week as follows: — 

story— JACK AND 

Once upon a time there lived a poor 
woman with her only son named Jack. She 
was a widow; her husband h.ad been killed 
by a cruel giant, who had stolen all the trea- 
sures they had. On winter evenings she 
would tell her little boy about the happy 
times they had before the monster took her 
dear husband’s life. As Jack listened, he 
would say, “ If only I knew where he lived, 
I’d pay him back, Mother!” but his mother 
would shake her head and say, “No one 
knows that, my son.” 

The little money that the giant had not 
taken away was soon finished, and there wjis 
only one way of getting more. The poor 
widow had to sell all the pretty things that 
made her home nice. Jack would have 
worked for her, but he was too young. At 
last they got so poor that all that remained 
was a fme cow. “That will have to go,” 
said Jack's mother. “Take her to the 
market and sell her. Wc cannot starve. 
But be sure not to take too little for her; 
she is ? good cow, and gives plenty of milk.” 

Jack was pleased at the thought of going 
to market; it made him seem grown up. 


(«) 6 + 7 + 4 = 

6 + ( 4 + 3 ) + 4 = 10 + 3 + 4= «7 
Method of Working 
4 

4 (3 

7 l 4 K„ 

f. 0/“’ 

17 17 

(A) 17 - 9 = 10 - 9 + 7 = 8 

or 17-9 = (10 + 7) -(2 + 7) 

— 10—2 = 8 

Method of Working 
17 = 10 + 7 17 10 + 7 

9 9 or 9 = 2 + 7 

8=14-7 8 8 

THK BEANSTALK 

“All right, Mother!” he said, and went off 
down the lane with the cow. On. his way 
he met a man with some pretty bean flowers 
in his hat. “Good morning!” said the man; 
“ what a fine cow you have there ! ” “ (jood 

morning! ” replied Jack; “ what pretty flowers 
you have in your hat!” “Give me your 
cow,” said the man, “and I will give you 
my bean flowers.” Jack was so pleased with 
the beans that he did not think how foolish 
it would be to change his cow for them. 

All right!” said Jack, as he pushed the 
cow towards the man, and he.ld out his hand 
for the flowers. The man was only too glad 
to get the cow so cheaply, so he look the 
animal and gave Jack the beans. 

'riie silly lad ran home in high glee. 
“ Look, Mother, what I have got for the 
cow!” he cried, as. he held out the flowers 
towards her. When she saw them the poor 
woman wept bitterly. “Jack, Jack, Jack! 
how could you have been so stupid!” she 
said. Then she grew so angry at the thought 
that they had lost tlieir cow for a few bean 
flowers that she threw them through the 
window. They fell into the garden 
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That night they went to bed without tea 
or supper. Jack was so vexed with himself 
that he cried himself to sleep. While he was 
sleeping a most wonderful thing happened. 
Inside one of the llowcrs was a tiny bean 
seed, which sank into the earth. No sooner 
had this happened than a bean plant sprang 
up and grew taller and taller. It grew so 
quickly that by the time Jack wakeiu^d in 
the morning it reached high above his bed- 
room window. 

“Oh, Mother!” he cried; “do look what 
has grown in the night. I mean to climb 
up and see what is up there.” He climbed 
for hours and hours, and at last, when he 
was tired out, he got to the top. Now he 
was in a strange land he had never seen 
before. There was no house in sight, and 
Jack, wlio was very, very hungry, began to 
walk about in the hope of finding one. 

He walked on and on until he came to a 
house bigger than any he had ever seen, 
lie knockcid at tin; door. It was answered 
by a strange lady who had only one eye, 
and that was in the middle of her forehead. 
“ Please give me food, 1 am so hungry; and 
a bed to lie on, I am so tired,” said Jack. 
“Oh, iny poor boy, go away! go away at 
once! A giant lives here. He eats little 
boys, and will eat you.” Hut Jack begged 
hard to be taken in ; so she gave him food. 
Just as Jack was eating, the giant came 
home. “Oh dear!” cried his wife; “what- 
ever shall we do? Here, jump in this cup- 
board, quick!” And she shut Jack inside. 

The giant came in. “Wife, I can smell 
a little boy,” he said; and Jack trembled 
inside the cupboard. His wife told him he 
could smell his dinner, and laid it on the 
table for him. Such a big dinner it was. 
Jack thought the monster was never going 
to have finished eating. “ Bring me my 
money-bags,” said the giant ; and his wife 
gave them to him. As he was counting the 
heaps of gold, he fell asleep. “That is my 


father’s money,” said Jack, and he stole out 
quietly from his hiding-place. He took as 
much as he could, and ran to the beanstalk 
as fast as his legs could carry him. When 
he reached home he told his mother of the 
exciting time he had had. They were quite 
happy once more, now that tluiy had got 
some of their money back. 

After some time the money was spent, and 
Jack went up the beanstalk again. When 
he reached the house the giant’s wife told 
him how angry the giant had bccui when he 
wakened and discovered that the money-bags 
were gone. Just then the giant’s footsteps 
were heard approaching, and Jack sprang 
into the cupboard once more. “Wife, I 
smell a little boy,” roared the giant; but 
his wife told him it was the dinner roasting. 
When dinner was over the giant said, 
“Wife, bring me the hen that lays the 
golden eggs.” His wife did so, and placed 
a basket containing the hen on the table. 
“Lay!” commanded the giant, and the lum 
laid a golden egg. “Lay again!” said the 
giant, and the hen obeyed once more. The 
giant soon grew tired and fell asleep. He 
snored so loudly that, although Jack crept 
out of his hiding-place cautiously, he need 
not have been afraid of making a noise, 
because the giant would not have heard it 
if he had done. “That hen was my father’s,” 
said Jack; “1 will lake it back to my 
mother.” He tucked the hen under his arm 
and ran at top speed to the beanstalk. When 
he got home he cried: “ Look, Mothia ! our 
hen that lays the goId(‘n eggs. Lay!” he 
.said to the Inai, and it obeyed by laying' a 
golden egg exactly like those it had laid for 
the giant. 

The widow and her son had now plenty 
of money, and Jack nc(?d not have gone up 
the bean.stalk again; but, Iik(i many boys, 
he was very daring, and perhaps a little 
careless. So one day he climbed once more 
into the giant’s country. As before, he went 
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to the big house and asked for something to 
eat. Just as he was eating a biscuit which 
the one-eyed lady had given him, the giant’s 
footsteps were heard coming nearer and 
nearer. A third time Jack hid in the cup- 
board, and, trembling with fear, he heard 
the giant say, “Wife, there’s a boy in the 
house!” The wife told him there was a 
good roast waiting to be eaten, and set the 
dinner on the table. The giant forgot all 
about the little boy, and began to eat. 
After dinner he asked for his musical box. 
“ Play!” he said to it, and it played a most 
beautiful tune. By and by the giant fell 
asleep. Jack stepped cautiously from the 
cupboard, and went towards the box wdiich 
made such w'ondcrful music. 

No sooner had he touched it than it cried 
out “Master! master!” and awoke the giant, 


who seized his huge club and ran after Jack^ 
Jack fled across the fields until he came to 
the beanstalk, and climbed down as quickly 
as he could. “Mother!” he cried, “bring 
me the axe.” His mother ran out of the 
house with the axe. Then Jack, swinging 
it round his head, struck the beanstalk such 
a blow that it fell down. Crash ! down 
came the giant too, who had just reached 
the top of it. He fell on the ground and 
was killed. “That is a just punishment,” 
said Jack’s mother. 

Jack and his mother were now no longer 
poor. Sometimes Jack would think of the 
wonderful land he had climbed into, and 
would set beans in the garden. But it was 
of no use; they only grew as tall as all other 
beans; and Jack was never able to go to 
that strange country again. 


Song--“ THANKSGIVING SONG” 

— Sonars for Little Children, 


Game— AUTUMN TIMK 




.. . _ 


-iv ~~ I — 1 ■ -T— 


— Words Aflaplird. 


I 


I. The 


green leaves change their 


col *■ ours, And 




-7^: _ 


- ver up the 


=1= p— 

- m .m-- 

a - corns With 


then come tum-bling 


-d** -k- 

blni kit warm and 


^ — 


down; They 

T= 


2. The lurry squirrels huddle 
Inside a hollow tree; 
The tiny birds .'ire flyiiiff 
To lands across the sea. 


3. The twii^s in apple orcli.'irds 
With fruit are bendinj^ low; 
The steeds from off the tall trees 
Are flynig to and fro. 


Directions. —QQviixm children chosen for trees. Round these are {grouped a “squirrel”, “birds”, and 
“ winged seeds ”. 

Verse i. The tree-children flutter their fingers. Line 3 — They smooth the blanket with hands held 
down, palms facing the ground. 

Ver ^ .!. The sq\iirrels scud about the wood, and then come back to the trees to huddle. Line 3 — The 
bi.'vJ by away to a far corner of the room. 

' • .9.* 3. The tree-children let their arms droop as if weighed down with fruit. The .seed-children lly 
to ,\ i <4 tro among the trees. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Who likes carrots? Here is one. See how thick 
and juicy it is. It has been thrifty. Do you know 
what that means? Which of you saves his pennies? 
Ihe carrot saves too, but not money. Money' is of no 
use to it. It saves something which it can spend though, 
"spend 1 a carrot spend!” \^s, it saves up food and spends 
it on the new leaves and flowers, which grow next spring. 
How does the carrot save ? It gets all the food it can 
by means of its roots and leaves. It keeps this food in 
the root which swells out more and more as it acts filed. 

. .V I W/i 

Ibis is another careful plant. 
:s stem creeps W along underground In the « 

Vinter the a. ,J4 

tf^is creeping w 

pretty yellow flower grows in the spring it is fed on 
iiiat food. Boys and girls call it a Yellow Flag . 

The potato is thrifty too. It says-. 

Next spring I shall want much food, 
for my leaves and flowers. It saves the 
food in an under-ground stem which has 
~ to grow to moke more room. 

Do you remember the pretty tulip 
that grew in our school last spring? 







U 


:Vi 


The careful bulb 
for it. 



had saved up food 
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Oh the pretty brave things, 
thro' the coldest days 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 
They never lose heart, though 
the blast shrieks loud, 

And the sleet and the hail 
come down; 

But, patiently, each weaves her 
wonderful dress, 

Or fashions her beautiful crown; 
And then they will come, to 
lighten the world, 

Still shadowed by winter's frown. 



And well may they cheerily 
laugh Ha! hal” 

In laughter sweet and low, 

The millions of flowers under 
the ground, 

'i^s, millions, waiting to grow.. 

- R.W. Emerson (Adapted) 
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Paper Cutting—POTATOES | Clay Modelling— ONIONS OR BULBS 



The shape will vary according to shape of child’s 
own specimen. 

Paper Modelling— CHILDREN’S 
SAVINCS-HOX 


For method, see modellinjc of sw<-et packet in 
Christinas week. If this is tliouj^ht loo advanced, 
let the children cut out two boxes, one rather smaller 
than the other. The lar^'er fils ov<m' the smaller one 
like a lid. Fasten sides. For method of cutting-, 
see side sketch above. 

—Let the children cut the slit before they pin 
together the ends of boxes. 



C.arrot, bright red; rootlets, brown; leaf-stalks, 
green ; markings, black or brown. 




rr-r^-rr^ 











i:nd 
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ENO 


Free-arm Drawing -TURNIP 



Brown Paper Drawing — PKA OR 
BEAN POD * 



With both hands. 
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Object Lesson— FALLING LEAVES 


Requirements. — Many autumn leaves; 
twi^s of horse-chestnut showing- scars and 
winter buds; other twigs; pictures of woods 
in autumn. Use any good coloured repro- 
duction of the following pictures that can 
be obtained: ^‘Autumn Leaves**, J. E. 
Millais, in Manchester Art Gallery; “Wan- 
ing of the Year**, by Ernest Parton, in 
National Gallery of British Art; “Autumn 
in the Isle of Arran**, by J. MacWhirter, 
R.A. , in Birmingham Art Gallery; “Autumn”, 
by Alfred East, A.R.A., Manchester Art 
Gallery. 

Preparation. — If possible, take the chil- 
dren for a walk in the country, where they 
can see on all sides trees shedding their 
leaves. Let them gather some leaves for 
use in the school. If this is not possible, 
take the children to the nearest public park 
or gardens. Where even this is not prac- 
ticable, prepare the children for the lesson 
by telling them to pick up any pretty fallen 
leaves they see on their way to and from 
school. Ask them to bring these leaves 
because they arc going to learn something 
about them. Speak about the signs of 
autumn : Ripe fruits, corn harvests, ripening 
of nuts, preparation of animals for the 
winter, &c. Not only squirrels and snails 
sleep in winter, but leaves flutter down and 
go to sleep on the ground. 

PresExNtation. — (i) How Leaves Work. 
— («) They make food for the tree. When 
the sun shines on the leaves they turn the 
gases in the air into food for the plant 
This travels down the tiny channels which 
run from the edges of the leaves. (Show 
midribs and other veins. Let children find 
these on their own specimens. Compare 
with /eins in hands.) From the leaves the 
fc u* goes into the twigs and branches and 
tii "P down the tree stem. 


(3) They breathe for the tree. When the 
leaves are living, the sap is always rising 
to them from the root tips up the tree trunk 
and through the branches. Sometimes the 
roots absorb more moisture than the tree 
requires. Then the leaves breathe it out. 
Leaves are full of the tiniest holes, which 
act as mouths and let the moisture come 
out. (Compare w'ith perspiration on chil- 
dren’s hands and face.) In the morning the 
children can see, if tht^y look carefully, tiny 
drops of water on grass, buttercup leaves, 
&c. These have been breathed out by the 
“pores”. This breathing out of superfluous 
moisture by the leaves ensures a continual 
flow of sap from the roots upwards. In this 
way the tree is kept active and strong. 

(ii) Why Leaves Fall.— When autumn 
advances, the little buds for next ye.ar ap- 
pear. They grow out between the branch 
of the tree and the place wlu^re the leaf st;dk 
joins it. Why? These growing buds need 
good food and a great Herd of care. (Com- 
pare with baby at home.) It is :dmost as 
though the tree said: “ I must atterid to m> 
new baby buds and make warm rov'crinj^s 
for them. I must feed them well too. 
These full-grown leaves have been looked 
after long enough; their work is done. .\s 
I have not enough food for both old and 
new leaves the old ones will have to go.” 
And so the leaves change colour and flutter 
down one by one. The tree cares for the 
buds with such attention that they would 
soon begin to open out if the cold weather 
did not check them. 

(iii) How they Fall. — When the leaves 
have nearly finished their work, the tiee, 
which wastes nothing of value to it, begins 
to empty them of the food which they con- 
tain. At this time the leaves change colour. 
(Show beautiful coloured leaves to the chil- 
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dren.) Then the tree makes a layer of 
corky material between the base of the leaf 
and the stem. This layer is of such a nature 
that the sap cannot get through; it therefore 
prevents the sap from rising to the leaf. 
Besides stopping the food supply, the tree 
hastens the fall of the leaf in another way. 
In order to separate the leaf from the twig 
another layer is formed just outside the 
cork. When the leaf falls olf, it leaves 
behind a scar which shows where it was 
attached to the twig. This scar is already 
healed and covercid with cork. (Show horse- 
chestnut twig; lit the leaf stalk into the 
scar left by the falling leaf.) What are the 
tiny “holes’* on the scar? They are places 
where bundles of sap tubes ran through from 
the tree to the leaf. (Show other twigs and 
let children see that the scars made by fall- 
ing leaves are just under the new buds.) 

(iv) How Fallen Leaves are Useful. — 
Even when le«aves have fallen from the trees 
their work is not finished. They help to 
cover up seeds and roots of plants. Not 
only this, but they provide food for worms 
and other underground animals. Worms 
carry the leaves to their burrows, and cover 
them w.th a liquid they make out of their 
own bodies. This is to get them ready for 
being eaten by the worms. When decaying 
leaves are acted on in this way they greatly 
enrich the soil around, and in time make 
new earth. Here is an instance how Mother 
Nature seems to waste nothing. Leaves 
bud and open in the spring, and w'ork all 
the summer, breathing for and feeding the 
tree. In the autumn they fall and, decaying, 


make food which the roots absorb in order 
to feed the new leaves. Next spring these 
new leaves develop and grow throughout 
the summer. They fall in the autumn and, 
like last year’s leaves, help to feed the new 
baby leaves which follow them. And so it 
goes on year after year. 

Why do the leaves flutter down gently? 
They are very, very light now that their 
food has been emptied out of them, and so 
the wind can carry them quite a long way. 
This is just what is wanted. When leaves 
are blown away from the tree they help to 
make the soil in other parts richer. (Com- 
pare with the question in the seed dispersal 
lesson : Why do winged seeds fall in zigzag 
lines and slowly?) 

Association. — Associate with what the 
children learned about the earthworm (spring 
scheme) and trees (summer scheme). 

Formulation. — Leaves fall when their 
work is done. In autumn the tree has not 
enough food for both new buds and old 
leaves. Fallen leaves are useful: they cover 
up seeds and roots; they make new soil; 
they feed animals and plants. 

Application. — hlncouragc the children to 
bring the prettiest-tinted fallen leaves they 
can find. Pin them on a large sheet of 
brown paper with this quotation: 

“ Bright yellow, reel, and orange, 

The leaves come down in hosts; 

I'he trees are Indian princes, 

But soon they '11 turn to ghosts 

Let the children repeat the words a few 
times, and explain that line 3 means the 
trees are gorgeously dressed. 


Phonetics 

Part L- -Breathing vnth Anns Raising Upwards with Heels Raising, Part 1 1. — The 

“tumble le”. 


(i) The order for starting position is: 
“ Arms sideways — stretch !*’ When children 

( C 241 ) 


arc in this position the command is given: 
“ Arms raising upwards with heels raising 

18 
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— one!” This exercise is done as in Arms 
raising upwards (see Phonetics, 2nd week, 
Autumn), but the heels are raised at the 
same time as the arms go upwards. 

On the command “two!” the heels sink 
to the ground as the arms are lowered side- 
ways to shoulder height. Teacher takes care 
to see that the body is kept stiff, and the head 
not pushed or allowed to fall forward. At 
“ one ! ” children inhale; at “ two ! ” exhale. 

(ii) Teacher introduces the word “tumble” 
by any novel device, e.g. she might repeat: 

“The leaves go gaily whirling, 

And then they tumble down ; 

They cover all the acorns 

With .1 blanket w'arm and brown ". 

She asks what “tumble” means, and lets 
children build the w'ord. The symbol “ le ” 
is shown before the children have time to 


use “ul” or “el”, which they probably would 
otherwise. Children draw falling leaves on 
their boards and print “tumb/^” under 
them. Teacher then shows the record. 
Words with “ le ” for ending are built on 
the word-building frame. Here are some* 
Apple, angle, spangle, dangle, fumble, 
simple, twinkle, kettle, fiddle, riddle, 
middle, assemble. 

Blackboard reading: “The leaves dang/e 
on the branch. ‘ Come, tumb/e off,* says 
the tree. ‘ I must look after my Wtile buds 
in their crad/ifs.* What a mumb/^ and a 
rumb/c^ the wind makes ! The leaves tremb/^. 
‘Why do you medd/^? with us?’ they 
grumb/e. The wind says : ‘ It is quite 

simp/t*. I come with a bust4? and a ratt/if 
to help the tree.’ The leaves tumb/(£? to 
the ground and rust/£^ with a gent/^ sound.” 


Number 


Number 18. 

(i) Addition and subtraction of numbers 
to 18. (For method of working see last 
week’s number.) Specimen questions: 

{a) Addition, — “The fallen leaves were 
playing in a ring. There were 6 oak leaves, 
8 beech leaves, and 4 birch leaves. How 
many leaves altogether?” 

{h) Suhtractioji , — “The wind blew them. 
Round and round they flew till at last 7 of 
them flew quite away. How many left?” 

(c) Addition and Subtraction, — “There 
were only 18 leaves left on an elm tree. 
They were lonely and wanted to fall. 7 of 
them and 4 more were tired holding on to 
the mother tree. They fluttered to the 
earth. How many leaves left on the tree?” 

(ii) Division and Multiplication, ~ 

(rt) 18 -r 2 = 9 /. 9 X 2 = 18 9 is 

one-hair of 18. 

[b) 18 9 == 2 /. 2 X 9 = r8 2 is 

'jti\ ointh of 18. 


(£:) 18 -r 3 = 6 /. 6x3= 18 /. 6 is 
one-third of 18. 

(d) 18 -f 6 = 3 /. 3 X 0 = 18 /. 3 is 
one-sixth of 18, 

Specimen questions: 

(a) “A mountain-ash leaf has 4 leaflets 
on one side of its stalk, 4 on the other, and 

1 at the top. How many leaflets have 

2 mountain-ash leaves together?” 

(b) “ Sarah saw some pretty autumn 
leaves under the trees. She picked up 18; 
some were red, others gold and brown. 
She w^anted to keep them, so pressed them 
in sheets of blotting-paper, 2 leaves on one 
sheet. How many sheets of blotting- 
paper?” 

(c) “An old oak tree was nearly bare. 
There were only 18 of last summer’s leaves 
left. ‘ Leave me,* said the tree, and she 
shook her branches. One-third of them fell 
down. How many was that? How many 
left?” 
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(d) “Jack Frost tapped at the door of 6 out of each one. How many chestnuts alto- 
chestnut burrs. 3 little chestnuts sprang gether?” 

Story— THE BABES IN THE WOOD 


Once upon a lime there lived two little 
children, a boy and a girl. They were 
brother and sister, and lived in a fine old 
house with their father. They had no 
mother; she died when the little girl was 
born. Their father, who was very rich, was 
extremely kind. He seemed to want to 
make up to the children for the loss of 
their mother. 

One spring day he had to set out on 
business for far-off lands. He was a mer- 
chant, and knew he would be away from 
home for many weeks. After kissing his 
children goodbye, and telling them to be 
good until he should return in the summer, 
he started off for foreign lands. He left his 
little ones in charge of their uncle, his 
brother, and told him to be kind to them. 
But, alas! although the uncle promised, he 
proved to be very hard and cruel. He was 
poor, and hated the children’s father for 
being more fortunate than himself. He 
even began to think of plans by which he 
could have the lovely home of the merchant 
for his own. The poor little boy and girl 
grew very lonely in these days. They had 
no one to love and care for them; and, as 
the days went by, their wicked uncle grew 
more harsh and unkind. 

The summer passed by and no news was 
heard of the merchant. The little children 
were now very sad; they began to think 
their father was dead. The wicked uncle 
thought so too, and each morning, when 
there was Jtill no news, he would rub his 
hands togt ther and chuckle to himself. 
“Another clay gone by, and still no tid- 
ings!” he would say to himself. “Soon I 
shall claim this fine house with its lovely 
gardens and fruit orchards!” Then a frown 


would cross his face as he remembered the 
children. They were in his way. lie knew 
that no matter how much he would like to 
possess his brother’s house and lands he 
could not so long as the children were alive. 
All summer he pondered over these things. 
The more he thought, the more certain he 
was that his brother was dead. 

Autumn came round at last, and there was 
still no news; so the wicked uncle deter- 
mined to wait no longer. He sent for two 
rough men. They looked savage and bold 
as they came up to the door, and the chil- 
dren, who were watching through their 
nursery window in the hope of some day 
seeing their father, looked at each other in 
alarm. Downstairs, the wicked uncle ex- 
plained to the two ruffians that he wanted 
them to take the children in the woods and 
kill them. “ No one will know about it but 
you and myself,” he said to them; “and so 
that you will keep silent I will give you each 
a bag of gold.” The ruffians consented, and 
the uncle called for the children. They came 
running downstairs, but when they saw the 
hard faces of the men, they drew back in 
fear. “ Don’t be afraid, little ones,” said 
one of the men in a voice which he tried 
hard to make gentle; “we are going to 
take you to your father.” At this the chil- 
dren jumped for joy and gladly took hold 
of the hands of the two men. 

They walked through the woods a long 
way, and the little girl asked one of the 
men, “Have you seen my papa? Don't 
you think he is the best papa in the world?” 
And the little boy asked the other, “Have 
you a little boy like me? Does he love you 
as much as 1 love my father?” “Look!” 
cried the little girl; “see the leaves falling! 
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they are letters!" and, taking one up, she 
pretended to read from it as if it were a real 
letter. “Dear children," she read; “I am 
the mother of all the trees. I am sending 
these letters to tell you that you will soon 
see your father." The children prattled 
away quite merrily, and the men’s hard 
hearts were touched to hear their innocent 
chatter. Both men began to feel sorry they 
had promised to do such a wicked thing 
as slay these dear little children. One of 
them said he would not hurt the boy and 
girl for anything, but the other reminded 
him of the bags of gold which were waiting 
for them. “No!” said the first; “not all 
the gold in the world will make me hurt 
even one golden hair of their heads.” At 
this the two men began to quarrel. The 
two children stood by in fear, for they had 
heard a great deal, and learned the reason 
why they had been brought into the woods. 
The quarrel grew fiercer and hotter, and, 
when the tender-hearted one of the two 
killed his companion, the little ones trembled 
from head to foot. 

When he saw that his friend was dead, 
the man called to the children to look after 
themselves, and rode away as quickly as he 
could. The children wandered about all 
day. Whenever they wanted to go home 
they thought of their wicked uncle and 
dared not do so. The short autumn day 
soon came to an end, and the poor little 
ones, tired and hungry, lay on the ground. 
They wrapped their arms round each other 
and soon fell asleep. The shadows were 
growing long and black in the wood, and 
all living creatures were preparing for the 
night. The timid rabbits came to look at 
the children, and scurried off to their burrows, 
where they went to sleep too. The squirrels 
hopped about in the trees above where the 
children lay, and chattered to each other 
ahouc these two strange visitors. Then 
they, too, frisked away to their home in 


the hole of a tree trunk, and, curling them- 
selves up, fell asleep. The robins flew about 
looking for a last little titbit before they 
went to rest. Food was getting so scarce, 
it seemed to them as if the swallows had 
taken it all away with them. When they 
spied the children lying on the ground they 
put their little heads together and began to 
talk quite seriously. “ Poor little friendless 
ones! How pale and sad they look!” said 
one. “Sec, the little girl has a tear-drop 
on her cheek!" said another. “How cold 
they will be, lying there!" a third exclaimed. 
“But, alas! what can robins do?” asked a 
fourth, and he shook his little head wisely. 
“ Let us at least cover them and try to keep 
them warm," said the first robin; and, as 
this seemed to be the only way of helping 
them, the robins gathered the fallen leaves, 
and spread them gently over the sleeping 
children. 

When morning came, the little ones won- 
dered where they could be, but most of all 
they wondered who could have been so kind 
as to spread a leaf covering over them. All 
that day they wandered about in the wood 
with nothing to eat but berries and nuts, 
and nothing to drink but water from a tiny 
spring. Then, at night, when they went to 
sleep, the robins covered them again with a 
pretty coverlet of red, yellow, golden .md 
brown leaves. On the third day the children 
tried to find a way out of the wood but 
could not do so. At night they cried them- 
selves to sleep, and the robins, who were 
w'atching them, said pitifully, “Poor babes 
in the wood ! w'e fear they will soon die of 
hunger and grief." Once more they covered 
them with leaves, and, tucking thsir dainty 
heads beneath their wdngs, the birdies went 
to sleep. 

Late that night, when all the w^ood was 
dark save for a few silver streaks of moon- 
light, a company of men, each carrying a 
lantern, came searching for the children. 
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Some went this way and some that; others little son and daughter. The search paity 
came by one path and others by another, was now very happy, and there was much 

One of the men saw the little sleepers, loud laughter and eager talking. This 

Bending down over them, he shone his Ian- wakened the gentle robins from their sleep, 
tern on their faces, and called their names At first they ruffled their feathers crossly 
softly and gently. The children started up at being disturbed; but when they learned 
with a glad cry of “Father, Father!” and what all the noise was about, they chirped 
were soon clasped in his arms. He called and chattered to each other as gaily as if it 
to the others that he had found his treasures; were daytime. “ Look at the robins!” cried 
then he told his children how he had come the children; “it must have been they who 
back never more to leave them. The man covered us each night with leaves,” and 

who had been hired by the uncle had con- they laughed with happiness and delight, 

fessed all. The wicked uncle was put in But the little robins were shy and flew away 
prison at once, and the father had set out back to bed again, 
right away, late though it was, to find his 

- 'Retold from old Fairy Tale. 

Other suitable stories: Whittington and his Cat; Jack and the Beanstalk; and the History of* Tom Thumb, 

Songs— I. “THE BRAVE OLD OAK” 

— Beechams Portfolio, 

2. “COME, LITTLE LEAVES” 

— Songs for Little Children, 

Game— THE LEAVES’ PLAYTIME 

— Words adapted from poem in Palmerston Reader II. 



I. “Dear lit - tic leaves, I'm the wind, hoo-rayl Cumc o’er the mea - dows with me and play. 



Put on your dress - cs of red :ind gold. For sum-mer has gone and the days grow cold." 

2. “ Yes, autumn wind, we hear your low call; 3. “ Dancing and fluttering the little leaves went; 

Down we come fluttering one and all. I had to call them, but they were content. 

Over the brown fields we ’ll dance and fly, Soon, fast asleep in their earthy beds. 

Twisting and twirling, now low, now high.” My snow lays a coverlet over their heads.” 

Directions , — Verse i. The “ wind ” flics round the ring and touches those leaves ” with whom he wants 
to play. 

Verse 2, The chosen leaves flutter after the wind and trip and dance until — 

Verse 3. A boy w'^h bent head, representing Winter, comes slowly into the ring. He beckons to the 
leaves and motions to them to lie down. The leaves quietly sink down, and the old man Winter sings, “ I 
had to call them ”, &c. The remaining ring-children make the falling snowflakes with their fingers. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


Can you hear 

It soys: ”SuLer Ls 
gone; Vinter draws near; 

playtime is over, my leaf- "' 

children. Gome, you must away to the earth." V\ll! 

The leaves answer: "Dear Mother- tree, let us stay*^ ^>1 

longer with you. It is jolly playing up here with the Ij^,' 

sunbeams and rain-drops." But the old tree says: "No, |a 
N o! that you cannot do. Don’t you remember Che day ra 
your little brothers, my bud-babies, began to grow? I || 
must look after them now. They will want oil the hod • 
lean get." The leaves just shake their tips, and whisper. 
“Please let us stay up here too." Then the mother- tree begins 
bo make a little wall between herself and each leaf;. Pnis is 








to keep the sap from flowing to them. “Now you will have 
to go my children" she says to them.OKlOhl they cry, 'we are fall- 
ing, falling, 1 falling! Good-bye , good-bye! dear mother. 

Good-bye. Good-bye! dear playmates." 

The mother-tree calls to the wind, Come, wind, blow my 
leaves about.' The wind comes whistling and singing. “Now for a 
jolly game!" he aies, and sends them dancing and skipping. 

How they flutter and fly! At night they rest on the 
ground. Gin you see the place on this twig 
whv-.re one leaf fell away! Look at the bud it sheltered. 
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O c t o b G r 




/r ' 

'^ivi 






October qave a party; 

The leaves by hundreds come, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 

The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand, 

Miss Weather led ttic dancing. 
Professor Wind, the band. 

The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson drestj 
The lovely Misses Maple, 

In scarlet, looked their best. 

All balanced to their partners^ 
And gaily fluttered by; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 

Then in the rusty hollows, 

At hide and seek they played. 
The party closed at sun-down, 
And everybody stayed. 

Professor Wind played louder, 
They flew along the ground; 
And then the party ended^ 

In "hands across all round." 



• tr. 




Other poe*ns suitable for recitation: — i. “Story of a Leaf” — S. T. Butler (see Spring* 
Scheme). 2. “Leafy Dancers ” — Lady SirRchcy—J^ectfations for Infant Schools, by M. Riach 
(Blackie). 3. “How the Leaves Came Dovi\\*'—Blackie s Model Readers, Book III. 
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Paper Cutting— BIRCH LEAVES 
WITH BUDS 



Leaves, yellowy green (ready to fall); twig, brown; 
buds, dark brown. Cut each part separately, then 
mount. 


Paper Modelling— FINE CASTLE 
WHERE THE BABES LIVED 



Provide each child with a sliect of paper about 
loX in. by in. Fold AB % in. from one edge. 
Fold CD about 2 %. in. from long edge (about one- 
third of width). Unfold; fold strip into four equal 
parts. Paste the sides. Cut down % in. from e.o li 
vertical crease a.s far as the horizontal crease (sec side 
sketch). Fold over shaded portions. 'Ihesc centre 
laps form top of castle. Paint windows, doors, &c. 


Free-arm Drawing — 
CONVENTIONAL 
MOUNTAIN-ASH LEAF 



Clay Modelling— DRY OAK LEAF 



Provide each child with a fallen leaf, and let it 
make the twists and markings peculiar to its own 
specimen. 

Brush Work— ELM LEAF 



Mix colours to repre.sent autumn tints in this fallen 
leaf. 


Brown-paper Drawing— LEAF 
SHOWER 



Grass, green ; tree, brown ; leaves, red, yellow, and 
brown tints on green. 
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Object Lesson— HIPS AND HAWS 

N.B. — This lesson is really a revision of matter touched upon in the autumn lessons 
already taken y vie.: Growth of fruity birds in autumn y and dispersal of seeds. 


Apparatus Required. — Apple, pear, hips 
and haws for each child; coloured draw- 
ings of wild rose and hawthorn blossom. A 
coloured copy of “ Hawthorn Blossoms”, by 
G. W. Waite, in the Worcester Art Gallery, 
would remind the children how beautiful 
the hawthorn tree was in spring. Enlarged 
drawings of sections of hips and haws. 

Preparation. — Short chat about the ap- 
proaching winter. What are the signs? 
Trees are almost leafless; the next year’s 
buds have stopped growing because the 
weather is too cold ; mornings and evenings 
are chill — there is a touch of frost in the air. 
Although the trees in the hedges are shed- 
ding their leaves and are looking bare, yet 
they are brightened here and there with red 
berries. (Show rose hips and haws and ask 
for names of the berries.) 

Presentation. — (i) The Rose Hips. — 
(a) How a Hip Grows. — (Show a drawing of 
a wild rose, and let the children point to 
each part as it is mentioned.) When this 
flower grew in the summer it had beautiful 
pink flower leaves, yellow powder boxes, 
and green cup leaves underneath. These 
all grew round the margin of a green cup 
with a very narrow top. Inside this cup 
were small bodies waiting to grow into 
seeds. This they could not do till the flower 
dust had fallen on the top of the green cup. 
How do the pretty pink petals help this 
to take place? What else is there in the 
wild rose which attracts bees and insects 
besides its sweet colour? — The delicate per- 
fume. What else? When the flower leaves 
have done tl ;ir work they drop off (compare 
with leaves falling from the trees). The 
stamens wither ana die, but the seeds in 
the green seedbox begin to grow. 


(d) What a Hip Is. — As the seeds grow 
bigger inside it, it is necessary that the 
seedbox should grow too. (Compare with 
growth of snail’s shell — previous lesson.) 
This is what happens, and the green cup 
or seedbox develops into a full-grown hip. 
A rose hip, then, is the seedbox of the rose 
plant. (Cut open rose hips for the children, 
and cut across an apple for comparison.) 
Where is the difference? In the hip the 
seedbox is rather thin, but it contains many 
seeds; in the apple the seedbox has grown 
thick and fleshy, while there are only a few 
(comparatively) small seeds inside. 

(c) What Rose Hips are Good for. — (i) 
They protect the seeds until they are ripe. 
In these late autumn days, and even in 
winter, the bright hips can be seen in the 
hedges. Their glowing colour easily attracts 
the birds, who are quite welcome now the 
fruit is ripe. The birds peck at the red seed 
case, and dislodge the seeds inside. Thus the 
seedbox not only carries the seeds all summer 
until they are ready to be planted, but it 
helps to get these seeds scattered abroad. 
(Refer to lesson on dispersal of seeds.) 

(2) Berry-eating birds eat rose hips. As 
winter advances seeds and grain are hard 
to find; insects and worms are dead or 
hidden away, and so birds have to rely on 
bright berries for food. (Refer to migration 
of birds in a previous lesson.) 

(3) The pulp of the rose hip is used for 
making some kinds of medicine. 

(ii) The Haws. — In May the wayside 
hedges are fragrant with the perfume of the 
hawthorn blossom. All the children know 
the hawthorn bush with its many branches, 
prickly spines, and its heavily scented, small 
white flowers. fMake a large drawing on 
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blackboard of a single hawthorn blossom. 
Compare it with that of the wild rose.) 
The development of the haw from the small 
green receptacle can be traced in the same 
way as that of the rose hip. The differences 
between the hip and the haw are : First, the 
former contains many seeds and the latter 
only one (sometimes two or three); second, 
the case of the hip remains soft, while that 
of the haw hardens and becomes stony. 

Association. — Compare with jipple (see 
lesson on fruit). 

1. An apple was once i. Hips and haws wore 

the small j*-reen ctip of once the small green cups 
the apple blossom. of the rose and hawthorn 

blossom. 

2. When the apple seeds 2. When the rose and 

began to grow, the pretty hawthorn seeds began to 
petals fell olf. grow', the pretty petals 

fell off. 

3. W’hen the seeds grew, 3. When the rose and 

the apple seedbox grew haw'thorn seeds grew, the 
bigger also. seed cases had to grow 

too. 


4. Birds like the juicy 4. Birds eat the seed 
wall of the apple seedbox. box walls of rose hip and 
They eat it, and leave the haw ; they scatter > the 
seeds elsewhere. seeds in other places. 

Formulation. — 

“So, though poets may sing of the blossoms of 
spring, 

And all the bright glories of flowers may tell, 

We will welcome the berries, the plums, and the 
cherries, 

And the beautiful fruits shall be honoured as well,” 

— Elisa Cook, 

Application. — Phint seeds of hips and 
haws. Let the children repeat the remainder 
of verse in last week’s application of lesson : 

“ The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 

It's autumn, aulimin, autumn late; 

'T W'ill soon be winter now ”, 

If desired, adapt into: 

“ The scarlet haws and rose hips 
Are glowing on the bough ”, &.C, 


Phonetics 


Part 1 . — Breathing Exercise. 

(i) The exercise combines arms raising 
sideways and upwards and heels raising to- 
gether with breathing. Starting position: 
Hands to sides, feet at right angle to each 
other. Chest thrown well forward, shoul- 
ders at one height and drawn down and 
back. 

On the command: ‘‘Arms sideways and 
upwards raising with heels raising — one! 
two!” the children go through the exercise 
described in 3rd Week Autumn Phonetics; 
but as the arms are raised to the vertical 
the heels are raised also. When the arms 
arc lowered to the starting position, the 
heels sink slowly to the ground. At “one”, 
the breath is taken in; at “two”, it is 
expeM ,d. Although the breathing should 
not be forced, yet there should be complete 


Part II . — The “ Ralph ph 

respiration. It should be calm and .'*egu!ar, 
and without any holding of breath. 

(ii) Introduced by any short story, e.g. 
Ralph, walking in the woods, sees some rose 
hips; if there is a boy in the class called 
Ralph, teacher weaves some little incident 
round him, bearing, if possible, on the nature 
lesson for the week. The boy (or teacher) 
prints his name, Ralph, on the board. Teacher 
shows symbol “ph”, and tells class 10 make 
the sound. How was the sound made? 
Children tell that they put their upper teeth 
over the lower lip and “blow through”. 
Teacher asks for another symbol which 
stands for that sound. Children show her 
“f”. They build the word “Ralph”, and 
other words containing “ ph Words such 
such as “telegraph”, “phonograph”, are 
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only difficult in so far as they are long. 
The actual building up of the words is 
simple and within children’s capabilities. 

Blackboard reading: “ Ral/A and P/iilip 
have a bad cold. Dad telc//zoned for the 


doctor. He came with his p/iy s\c. It is in 
a ;^//ial. Do you know what a p/iial is? 
Dad will telegra//^ for Ma. She went to 
buy a p/tonos^mp/i. Rnlp/i and PhWxp had 
their phoio taken. They both smiled.” 


Number 


General exercises on 18, including “ 
dozen”, “ iSd, = is, “18 months = 

years ”. 

“ Ethel went gathering autumn leaves. 
She picked 4 crimson oak leaves, 7 yellow 
chestnut leaves, and 7 scarlet sycamore 
leaves. How many altogether?” Children 
write 4 + 7 + 7, and Avork. 

“ Frisky squirrel hid a dozen nuts in a 
hole in the old elm tree. How many was 
that? One day he found 5 hazel nuts and 
added them to his stJre. How many more 
must he find to have a dozen and a half?” 
Children write 18 — 12 + 5, and work. 

‘Mn the cornfield were 18 sheaves of corn. 
The cart was standing by the gate waiting 
to carry them away. The farmer carried 
one sheaf at a time to the cart. How often 
had he to go into the field? If he could 
have c: rried 2 at a time — how often then?” 

“ 3 feet make i yard. A squirrel sprang 
6 yards in a few leaps. How many feet was 
that?” 


“Grace has gone to stay with her aunt. 
Her aunt wishes her to stay i year and a 
half. How many months? Grace has al- 
ready stayed half that time. How long has 
she been with her aunt?” 

“ Doris’s mother bought her 6 yards of 
hair ribbon, i yard will make 3 ribbons. 
How many hair ribbons will Doris have? 
How much are they all worth at id. per hair 
ribbon?” 

“ Eleanor went hunting with her brother 
Charlie for rose hips. She wanted 18 to 
thread on a string for a necklace. She only 
found 7 hips and Charlie got 5. How many 
had they still to find?” 

“4 weeks in i month. How many weeks 
in 4i months?” 

“ How much will 18 eggs cost at i^. per 
dozen ? ” 

“ 12 inches make i foot. How many 
inches in foot?” 

“Charlie is 12 years old. How old will 
he be in 6 years?” 


story— THE COURAGE COUNTRY 


Jack, the miller’s lad, was in a very bad 
way indeed. So, in fact, was the miller, 
and everyone else at the mill. What the 
reason was I cannot tell you. The day was 
a dull one, oerhaps that was why everyone 
was cross. The miller thought some work 
was done w.iich was not done at all. That 
was the first thing that upset him. So he 
scolded. 1 don’t think he quite knew how 
hard he scolded, but Jack did; and when the 


scolding was finished, he threw down the 
slate which he held in his hands, and seized 
his cap, and rushed away to find the green 
field which lay high on the slope above the 
mill. 

Jack had not wept when the miller scolded 
him, but now that he was alone he threw 
himself upon the green grass, and cried with 
all his heart. Poor Jack ! he had to work at 
the mill and also at his lessons, for he was 
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to be a miller like his uncle; and to-day 
neither the mill nor his lessons had g-one 
well. 

He was still weeping, but more quietly, 
when from his hole, not far distant, Mr. 
Rabbit poked out his head to find out 
what the queer noise was about. The little 
creature listened for a few moments, then 
he drew his head in again, and scuttled 
away. Now Jack was almost quiet, when 
he started, and held his breath to hear a 
tiny squeaking voice, which seemed to come 
from the earth just beneath his head. 

“ Well,” it said, “ have you found out the 
meaning of that horrid, dreadful noise?” 
And another squeaky, thin little voice re- 
plied: “It is only Jack, the miller’s lad, 
who is weeping because his work is diffi- 
cult.” 

When Jack heard this remark, he stopped 
weeping altogether, and drew his hands 
across his eyes that he might press close 
to the grass, and hear more of what these 
odd little voices said. Then he saw that 
across the grass ran a crack in the earth 
about as wide as his finger, so he put his 
eyes close to it and peered through. At 
first he could make out nothing at all, but 
after a while he could see Mr. Rabbit and 
his wife, and a little later he made out the 
quaintest, oddest, little brown man in the 
world, who sat in a corner of the wide hole 
beneath the crack, with his legs crossed, 
and his head on one side. 

“ All work is difficult,” said he in a husky 
little voice that almost set Jack laughing; 
“ but in Courage Country everybody docs 
not cry over it. Just tell me what is the 
use of crying — unless you are a goose, like 
Jack, the miller’s lad, and cannot do any- 
thing else?” At this Jack started up in- 
dignantly; “I am not a goose!” cried he. 
No one answered, and when Jack looked 
through his peephole again, he saw that 
Mr Rabbit, and his wife, and the little man 


had moved from their seats, and were 
listening with all their might. 

It was nothing but the wind,” said the 
little brown man at last. “It was nothing 
but the wind,” repeated Mr. and Mrs. 
Rabbit; and Jack again wanted to laugh, 
seeing the wise air they put on, trembling 
all the time. But the little brown man was 
talking again. 

“ Look at me,” he said. “If any work 
is difficult, surely mine is; but I just go on 
my way and do my best. I am the Little 
Brown Schoolmaster of the Fields and 
Hedges. Who teaches the farmers’ seeds 
to grow? — I do. My task is to see that 
he gets his harvest, and a very hard task 
it is. Who teaches the hedges to grow? — 
I do. My work is to see that the hips and 
haws grow on the bushes; and very hard 
that is too. But I work on and do my best.” 

“ 1 suppose the seeds are very hard to 
teach?” said Mrs. Rabbit timidly. “Not a 
bit of it; they are the best childuin in the 
world, and try their hardest,” said the Field 
and Hedge Schoolmaster proudly. “They 
are not easily discouraged, like Jack, the 
miller’s lad. But, think of it, when I have 
taught them how to meet the Rain and 
thrive on it, out comes that imp the Stm- 
light, and scorches with all his might. Tiiis 
is how to behave in the Sunlight, siiv f; 

and down comes the Rain. Then, when 

they are making good use of the Rain, down 
falls the snow.” 

“That is very hard,” said Mr. Rabbit 
gently. 

“It is,” said the Little Schoolmaster; “but 
then it keeps me busy, and wc ail struggle 
on for the farmer’s! sake.” 

“ I, too, have my difficulties,” said Mr. 
Rabbit, after a pause. “There is Tan, ♦^he 
miller’s dog, who is always a terror to me. 
Many a time when I have been out on a 
journey he has set himself to wait for me 
to do me harm. There are times when 1 
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am afraid to put my nose outside my door; 
but there, when I must go out, I go out — 
for that is the only thing to do — to go on 
one’s way and hope for the best.” “What 
he says is quite true,” said Mrs. Rabbit, 
and she nodded her head. Then they all 
three turned, for a tiny faint little voice 
began to speak, it seemed from the far dis- 
tance. Jack had to strain his ears to hear. 

“Even to go on one’s way is not always 
so easy,” it said. “ Listen to me. I am 
the tiniest plant in the miller’s hedge. When 
1 was a seed a robin dropped me out of a 
haw, and I fell down, down in the earth. 


Then I thought I should not be able to grow 
at all for someone kicked a big stone over 
me. When I started to grow, and hit my 
head against it, I thought: ‘This is enough 
to stop anyone’s growing; I need not try 
any more.* But after I had tried and tried, 
and stretched and struggled, 1 wound my 
way round the stone’s edge, and now my 
red haws uplift themselves to the sun.” 

“That is the only way — to keep on try- 
ing,” said the Field Schoolmaster. 

But Jack, the miller’s lad, did not hear 
that remark ; for he liad gone off to the mill 
to try again. 


From Blackie s Model Readers^ with sliglit adaptation. 


Songs— I. “GLAD OCTOBER ’’ 

— Normal Instructor^ for October, 1902 (monthly journal published 
by F. A. Owen Publishinj^ Company, Dansville, New York). 


2. “BRIGHT OCTOBER” 


— Primary Plans t for October, 190S, published by same firm. 


Game— RED-BREAST AND 
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2. “ Dear rose trees, I 'm hunj^ry; 
My diniK'r I seek. 

Can't you spare me one red hip 
With a brii^ht scarlet cheek?” 


‘ Little brown bird so lonely 
Shall have what he needs. 
He '11 cat the cheek only, 
And scatter the seeds.” 


Directions . — Verse i. The lonely bird flics round about and in and out of the ring (hedge). The hedge- 
children each lold a losc hip (specimen u.sed for nature lesson will do). 

Verse 2. The bird-child replies, and looks round the ring for his favourite. 

Verse While ri^'g-childrcn sing this the bird-child shows his choice by picking the hip held by that 
child. They change places, and the new bird-child flies round the ring. The whole is repeated. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Listen to what the scarlet Hip says. "Do you 
like my rosy cheek ? I grow when the days 
are dull. Shall I tell you how I came? A lovely 


a hedge. One day 
^ left her some of 
her pretty 

she felt 


wild rose grew in 
a honey bee visited her and 
his golden pollen. After that^^-- 
pink petals fell. 'Now I am 
she said. But just then 
something stir in the little ’ seed-cradle which grew 
below the pretty petals. Her little seed- babies were beginning' 
to grow. They grew bigger and bigger. The seed-cradle grew 
bigger also. JR I am that seed- cradle Would you like 
to see the 'W baby- seeds inside?” 

Hear what // the Rose-Bush says: "Please, Autumn Surj 
shine on my seed-cradles and make them bright red. 
Then, Robin will see them, and peck at them. 

Here he comes. He has eaten a hole in the side of 
^ one. See, the seeds are falling out.’* Rose Bush is glad. 
Thank-you, Robin” she says: Now my baby seeds may grow into 
rose-bushes like mG* 






In summer a boy sang, "Where the m 
hawthorn blooms the sweetest, That's the 
way for Billie and me*. In winter time the 
Blackbird sings. Where the red haws shine tfie 
ThatS the way for Starling and me". 
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Summer is qonQ 
with all its roses, 

Its perfijmes and 
sweet ilowers, 

Its warm air 
and refreshing 
showers : 

And even Autumn 
closes. 




Yes, Autumns chilly self 
is going, 

And Winter comes which 
is yet colder; 

Each day the hoar -frost 
waxes bolder; 

And the last buds cease blowing. 

». Christina Rossetti, 
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Paper Cutting — ROSE HIPS Clay Modelling — HAWS 



Hips, scarlet; stems, j^reen ; withering c.-ilyx leaves, 
black. 



Paper Modelling -ANOTHER CRADLE „ k 1*7 i r 

Brush Work— CONVENTIONAL 



Introduce by likening the rose hip to a cradle in 
which the seed-babies arc rocked when the wind 
blows. Shaded portions are waste, to be cut away. 
Parts X are folded back for the rockers. Pin A over 
B for sides of cradle. 


Free-arm Drawing— CONVENTIONAL 
WILD ROSE 



i.ei the children draw fine lines radiating from the 
c?’»trc (see fig. R) as a guide. 


Petals, pink ; remainder, sap green. 


Brown-paper Drawing — SECTION OF 
ROSE HIP 



Fruit case, red; seeds, creamish yellow. 

N,B , — If this is too diflicult an exercise, take *1 
rose hip. 




WINTER PERIOD 


'* Lnstly ramc Winter clcillicil all in Inze. 

Chatteriiij' liis teeth tV*r eolil that tlid him thill; — 

Whilst on his hoary heart! his hreath <lul freeze; 

And the tlu ,lrr>ps that from his purjdcd bill 
As fn a 11 heck tlitl adown distill; 

In his ri^ht 1 ,in<l a tipptJt! staflf he held, 

With wliitli 1 is feeble steps he stayt^^d still; 

Ftir he was tint with cold, anti weak with elrl. 

That scarce is lot>s^d limbs he able was to weld."* 

— ser*. 
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Central Idea'. “A SLEEPING TIME” 


Winter Sleepers injT Trees 

( Ice and Snow. 

Children’s Winter Friends ^ The Robin. 

I l^veriiTeens. 


“Peace on Karth, Goodwill \ 

TO Men” ) 

I Linen and Cotton (Tablecloth). 


The Home 


, r The Mine. 

Coal { 

V Its Properties and Uses. 
Pels ( 

V 1 he Pigeon 



WINTER PERIOD 


Object Lesson— SLEEPING TREES 


Apparatus RnguiRiiD. — Pictures of trees 
in winter; suitable variety of twij^s with 
winter buds ; blackboard drawings of sec- 
tions of twi^ and bud. 

Preparation.- - Summer has ^onc with all 
its fullness of life, and even autumn is past, 
with its busy times of preparation for the 
winter. Winter has come, bringing with it 
cold and driving rain, with prospect of frost 
and hail. Nature seems to be dead. Fields 
are brown and bare; the hedges arc strag- 
gling, and, but for a few berries, are bare 
also. Hut the trees and grass and flowers 
are not dead. They are only resting. They 
are all alive; but they have worked hard all 
spring, summer, and autumn, pushing for- 
ward buds and blossoms, spreading green 
leaves, and feeding their fruits. So, like a 
tired workman, they are now enjoying a 
well-earned rest. 

Presentation. — (i) Why Trees Rest. — 
Because they cannot work in the cold 
weather. Winter is the trees* night-time. 
In autumn the next year’s buds began to 
grow, and in the warmer days it seimied as 
if they would open out. But the coldness 
of the chilly days and frosty nights came, 
and, touchin.: those parts of the tree which 
are abovegiound, stopped their growth. 
The full-grown leaves have fallen, so now 
there is nothing to make a call for food 
except the tiny buds. As these, however, 


have ceased growing, the tree needs very 
little food from the soil. Now is the resting 
time, and the tree makes the very best of it 
by letting every part go to sleep. 

(ii) How Trees Rest — (a) Buds.— Th^ 
trees wdiich look so bare in winter are never- 
theless covered with tiny buds, which sleep 
all through the cold months. (Show se.veral 
twigs with their winter buds.) Like children 
asleep, they need some protective covering. 
(Compare with blankets in baby’s cot at 
home.) Leaf-buds are protected and cared 
for by the tree in many ways. Some are 
covered with hard scales which keep out the 
rain (show moun!ain-ash twigs); others have 
coats which are covered with soft hairs; 
and others again have a waterproof covering 
of brown sticky leaves or scales. (Show 
horse-chestnut slips. Let the children pull 
the buds to pieces.) Not only is the outside 
protected, but the inside is sometimes pro- 
vided with a soft downy substance, as if to 
care still further for the baby leaf which is 
wrapped inside. (Make large drawing of 
section, and, if one has been kept, show 
record picture of horse-chestnut hud open- 
ing, with the downy matter sticking to the 
young leaves and stalks.) 

(b) The Stem , — This is the passage for 
the sap as it rises from the roots to the tips 
of the branches, then downwards again. 
(Show a stem cut in two.) Like the buds, 
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the stem needs to rest. It also must have 
a coat of somethings which will keep it safe 
during the winter. The bark overcoat of 
cork had little tiny dots and streaks in it 
during the summer. Through these little 
“ mouths ” the tree let out all the gases and 
moisture it did not need. The frost and 
cold of winter would enter these “mouths” 
if they were left open, and so the tree closes 
them so tightly that neither air nor water 
can get in the stem. (Show cork, and ques- 
tion as to its uses.) 

(r) The Roots , — Many trees, such as the 
oak and the ash, have roots which stretch 
deep down in the earth. These roots reach 
so far as to be practically out of the reach 
of frost. They feel no winter as far as tem- 
perature goes, and could keep on growing 
and creeping and absorbing moisture from 
the soil if the tree required it. But as soon 
as the cold makes the tree aboveground 
inactive these roots have no call to gather 
the fluids from the soil. Their working time 
is over, and they also rest with the remainder 
of the “ family”. 

Association. — Associate with what was 


learned in lesson on “Trees” in the Summer 


Scheme. 

1. In summer the leaves 
breathe for the tree and 
help to make food. 

2. In summer the next 
year’s buds had not begun 
to grow. 

3. In summer the stems 
had tiny open mouths 
through which the tree 
breathed. Air .and mois- 
ture could get through 
them. 

4. In summer the roots 
;ire busy creeping betwcLMi 
the grains of soil, absorb- 
ing food for the tree. 


1. In winter there are 
no leaves ; they fell in the 
autumn. 

2. In winter they are 
already born, and are 
asleep in their cosy cradles. 

3. In winter the mouths 
are shut tightly. The 
“overcoat” is waterproof 
and air-tight. 


4. In winter the roots 
arc “ out of w'ork ", and 
so they rest too. 


Formulation. — 

“ The leaves are swept from the branches, 
Rut the living buds are there, 

With folded flow'er and foliage, 

To sprout in a kindlier air." — ISryant, 


Application. - Place winter twigs in medi- 
cine bottles filled with water, with labels 
round the necks denoting kind of twig. 
Prepare a record of development of buds 
For further application see Occupations. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breath and Tone Control Exercises, Part II . — Silent “k” in “knot”. 


(i) Teacher gives the command: “Arms 
raising sideways with breathing — one ! two ! ” 
(For details of exercise, see drill in ist 
Week, Autumn Period.) 

Children make the sound of the huge saw 
in the sawmill, “Dzh! dzh!” They move 
their arms, with elbows bent, forward and 
down in imitation of the circular saw 
Breath is taken in between each “dzh!” 

(ii) “ Do you know what this is?” Teacher 
holds up a piece of planed wood with a knot 
in it “If father is hammering nails in wood, 
he takes care not to put one in a knot. 
V hy? What is a knot in wood?” Teacher 


tells that it is probably the place where a 
branch of the tree joined the stem. “What 
other kinds of knots are there?” Before chil- 
dren print the word on their boards, teacher 
tells them there is a silent letter, which stands 
like a sentinel at the beginning of certain 
words — knot is one of them. Before the 
symbol is showrf, children suggest a colour 
for the silent letter. They will probably 
remember the colour they used for the final 
“e” (see ist Week, Summer, Phonetics), 
and suggest yellow or brown, like the quietly 
falling leaves about which the children heard 
a fortnight ago. Teacher produces tablet 
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with the symbol k ” printed in yellow. 
She tells the children to build the words 
below. They must print the silent “k'* at 
the beginning- of each one: knock, know, 
knit, knife, knee, knelt. N,D , — When chil- 
dren have any difficulty with words such as 
“know**, teacher helps them by saying: 
“Use the ‘blow o\v"\ 

Blackboard reading: “Jim was lost in 


the dark. A branch knocked his ^nife out 
of his hand. ‘ I ^now it is here,* he said as 
he ^nelt to find it. He got it, but his >&nees 
were muddy. ‘ I will /mock at this door 
with my /nucklcs, and ask if those inside 
/now the way.* A woman was /neading. 
Her girl was /nitting. The father /new the 
way. He lifted his stick by the /nob and 
pointed.** 


Number 


Number 19. 

(i) The working and setting down of a 
simple division sum with remainder, e.g. 

“Three joiners came to the owner of a 
forest to buy trees. He had only 19 to 
spare. The men w ^re to have an equal 
share each. How many trees did each get?** 

Working: — Each child has 19 sticks. 
Teacher calls them trees, and tells the chil- 
dren to divide them equally in 3 lots. 
Teacher says nothing about a remainder. 
The children find that when they have divided 
their “trees” there is a “tree” left. To give 
it to ary of the men would be to make that 
man’s share too great. What must be done 
with it? Divide it between the men. What 
portion of a tree will each get? One-third. 
How many trees does each joiner get? 6J. 

-V./y. — If teacher thinks the resolving of 
remainder into a fraction of the divisor too 
advanced she may leave it simply +1, 


Setting down: — 3)^9 trees 

trees (or 6+1). 
(ii) Addition and subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division of numbers to 19. Speci- 
men questions : — 

“A fir tree was cut down. The joiner 
made 5 deal tables out of it. How many 
tables could he get from 3 such trees?** 
“There was a small forest. In it were 
3 oak trees, 8 fir trees, 4 copper beeches, 
3 mountain-ash trees, and i silver birch. 
How many trees in the forest? How many 
left if the fir trees were cut down to make 
school desks?** 

“ A storm swept over a plantation in which 
grew 19 pine trees. The lightning struck 
5 of the trees and they fell to the ground. 
How many trees left standing? The branches 
were lopped off the 5 trees, and they were 
carried away. If one log took 3 men to 
drag it, how many men would be needed to 
drag 5 such logs fastened together!” 


Story—LOST IN THE WOODS 


Australia is a country far away across the 
sea. It is s » far ofi' that steamers take six 
weeks to go there The boys and girls of 
Australia are our ccaisins, and they like to 
near of the “Old Country*’, where their 
fathers and mothers were born. When you 


are fast asleep at night they are at school — 
and wideawake, let us hope ! When you 
are keeping Christmas they are keeping it 
too; but with them it is the middle of 
summer. 

When their summer is over, the leaves of 
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the trees do not fall off as they do with us. 
But instead, some of the trees cast their outer 
bark! One of these is the gum tree, which 
rises like a tall chimney-stalk, and has a 
crown of leaves at the top. These high trees 
do not give much shade from the sun. 

Some parts of Australia are quite dried up 
with the heat of the sun. In other places, 
where there is too little rain, the farmers 
bore deep down into the ground, and the 
water rushes up through pipes. In this way 
they get plenty of water for their flocks. 
Great flocks of sheep are kept there for the 
wool, which is sent to our land to be made 
into cloth for us to wear. The sheep-farmers 
send us mutton too; but first they freeze it 
hard, so as to keep it fresh and good. 
Besides sheep, there arc fine herds of cows, 
horses, and pigs. 

But there are beasts and birds in Australia 
that seem strange to us. There is the kan- 
garoo, that jumps along on its hind legs, 
and carries its babies in a pocket in front. 
And there is the emu, a strange bird that 
stands higher than a man, but cannot fly. 

The wild land where these birds and beasts 
lived is fast being changed into fruit gardens 
and wheat fields. Hut those who went there 
first had hard work to clear the land. Here 
is a true story, that reminds us of the Babes 
in the Wood, 

In a lonely hut in the woods there lived a 
joiner named Dull'. Every day he used to 
send his three little children out into the 
woods to get broom for the fire; but one 
evening at tea-time they did not come back. 
They had gone too far from the hut, and 
had lost their way. The gum trees, with 
their tall bare stems, looked so much alike 
that the children did not know which way 


to turn. There were no berries to eat in 
these woods. There was gold in the beds 
of the dry streams; but what use was that 
when there was no water to drink? 

When they did not come back to tea, 
Duff went into the woods to look for them. 
“Coo-ce! Coo-ee!” Duff\s call rang out 
through the woods. But there was no 
answer; only the mad laugh of that strange 
bird, the “laughing jackass All night 
long Duff hunted, and next day, with some 
friends, he hunted still. But they could find 
no trace of the children. 

At last, after a week of seeking, Duff got 
some black men to help him. These black 
men lived in the land before the white men 
came. They are very clever at finding a 
track in the forest, 'fheir quick eyes can 
pick out a broken twig or a pressed leaf, 
that shows where feet have stepped. Soon 
one of them stopped, and pointed to a mark 
in the grass. “ Here little one tired,” he 
said; “big one carry him along.” 

So the men w^ent on till at last they foimd 
the three children lying under a bush. Were 
they dead? Not quite. Frank, who was 
just five, seemed stronger than the other 
two. And no wonder! for his brave sister 
Jane had given him her cloak to keep him 
warm, and Willie had carried him over the 
hard ground. They found very little water, 
only a little now and then in the cup of a 
pitcher plant. But little Frank always got 
the biggest share of it. 

Duff and his party carried the children 
back to the hut, and in a few weeks they 
were quite w^ell again. Then one day they 
had a surprise ; ^ for some of Duff's friends 
brought a bag of money as a present for 
Willie and Jane. 


—Little Folk in Many Lands — Laurence (Blackie & Sonl 


Ot'ier suitable story: “ Mercury and the Woodcutter**. 
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Song— “THE TREE IN WINTER” 

— Songs for Little Children. 


Game— THE MERRY WOODCUTTERS 


dh 


-H-f- - 





I. Mer - ry wood - cut tt*rs are we. 



Hap - py heart - ed aa can 
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Wc 








are look - ing 


through the wood. 


For 


strong tree 


straight 


and good. 


2. Get a rope and bind it well — 
What would happen if it fell? 
Bring the saw and hold it tight, 
Tull and push with all our might. 


3. Take care! soon the tree will fall; 
Down will come the monster tall. 
Crack! ’t is coming! hear the sound 
As it crashes to the ground. 


4. Lo[> the branches every one; 
Then, when every twig is gone, 
Bring Old Dobbin up the hill; 
He will drag it to the mill. 


Directions. — Verse 1. A few children walk through the wood (a circle of children) shouldering imaginary 
axes and carrying a saw (a pointer will serve). Their leader selects a tree and stands before it. 

Verse 2. The woodcutters pretend to bind the tree, and then use the saw. They hold the saw (a 
pointer) at each end horizontally. 

V'rse 3. The woodmen prepare to staiul back, and at line 3 they spring aside quickly. 

Verse 4. While the branches arc being lopped, one boy goes for the horse- -Dobbin (can be represented 
by another boy). The children tie the log to the horse, and follow it as it is dragged through the wood. 

JV.B . — The tree should be imaginary. Do not choose a child to represent it, or there will be a tendency 
towards rough play. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 
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.. . What is that old Tree saying to the 

'W//^= grass at its feet? Listen! ft says: "You 
! -If-! because I haven’t a single leaf 

wear, that I am dead. Don't 
you know 1 am all alive, from the 
■li hairs on my roots to the tiny buds 

'^y top*most bough? 
"'t^s! I have some baby buds, 
jlir ' know you didn’t think so. Why! 

Ij|| last Autumn I knew they were coming, 

I got their little brown overcoats 
ready. And, lest Jack Frost should unfasten 
them with his nimble fingers, I made a sticky gum to hold 
them on. 

Ah, yes! Winter has only just begun, I know, and Spring Is 
a long way off yet; but I have my beautiful pink and white 
blossoms hidden away ready to wear. No! I'm quite alive; 
but I pity the poor flowers at my feet." 

"Vhat! pity us I You need 

We’re ever so busy, down here, ^ ^ 

J jetting our pretty spring frocks 

ready. Mrs. Snowdrop is filling her pantry 

with food for next year's Snowdrop baby. 

Oh, no! don't pity us; we do not need 
a" 
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A 


were all a-whispering 
October day, 

stopped to catch the whisper too, 

And heard low voices say: 

"Dear trees, 't/s time to soy goodbye:'^':.,^4|^^w^ 
Were growing old and gray." 

"iVc such a thing to tell you’’ 

The Maple softly sighed. 

"That Wind, if he should hear it, 

Wbuld spread it far and wide; 

And we must keep the secret well 
'' Till Spring shall give us leave to tell. 

"Last night, my leaves were falling 
As thick as any rain; 

I felt a gentle stirring 
Beneath my bark again, 
k And hark! ’tis true _ I tell you so_ 

My next years buds began to grow', ^'.li 

Then softly, softly, foiling, 

'Afe ashes gray and old, ^ 

With here and there a scarlet flare, #• 

Hr.» 71411 • ^ ^ 

And here a glint of gold, 



» i 




i 









/ 


The dead leaves drifted round me , - 
And I knew the talc they told. 




\tt -=7-. 




— ^ ; 


1 ^ 


If desired, read a portion of Hiaiaailia (“Building- of the Canoe”) in the recitation lesson. 
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Paper Cutting — AXE OR SAW 



Clay Modelling— WINTER TWIG 
(FROM NATURE) 



Provide twii^s ot different kinds. Encourajije the 
children to copy special marking’s. 



Fold from half a square of paper, and proceed as 
if for hoe (see lesson on Snail, Autumn Scheme). 
Divide the shaded [jortion in fig‘. 2 by folding- back 
ha.lf of it to each side. 


Brush Work— TRKES IN WINTER 


Paint on dark 
paper. TniiiKs 
of trees, brown; 
branches, dark 
gfreen; g^round, 
white. Touch 
branches vith 
white for snow 
effect. 



Free-arm Drawing- CONVENTIONAL 
SECTION OF LOG 



Brown-paper Drawing— A SLEEPiNG 
TREE 



Tree-, brown ; rails, red ; ffroniul, brown touched 
with white. Make a few faint while lines on branches 
to imitate frost; upper edges of rails to be tipped 
with white. 
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Object Lesson— ICE AND SNOW 


Apparatus Required. — Pieces of ice ; 
drawings of snow crystals; pictures of 
snowstorms, icebergs, &c. Reproduction 
of “A Joyless Winter Day”, by Joseph 
Farquharson, in the Tate Gallery. 

Preparation. — This lesson should only 
be taken during a frosty week, or on days 
when snow is falling. A short chat about 
the keen biting air which made the children 
run to school, and checked all desire to 
loiter, will be sufficient preparation for the 
lesson.. The teacher should take the chil- 
dren to the playground, and let them talk 
freely about the winter, **who snows his 
soft, white sleep and silence over all 

Presentation. — (i) Snow. — (a) What 
Sno7i} IS , — Last spring the children learned 
that millions of exceedingly small drops of 
water, called water vapour, were continually 
rising from the moist ground or from 
stretches of water. That, they learned, is 
how rainclouds are formed. There is al- 
ways some of this water vapour in the air. 
The children breathe it out of their bodies. 
On a cold day like to-day they can see it 
coinin' • from their mouths like little clouds. 
Sometimes the cold is so very severe that 
some of tliis water vapour gets frozen into 
little crystals. (Make drawing of crystals 
and ask children to notice their glitter in 
the snow outside.) At night the water 
vapour breathed out by the children travels 
to the window pane. Here it is frozen and 
makes all kinds of lovely pictures of clouds, 
and hills, and forests. These crystals are 
too small to be seen easily, but if \vc could 
see them clearly we would be charmed with 
their beautiful glistening shapes. 

The thin powde.y white on the railings 
and walls, which children often mistake for 
snow, is just a collc\.iion of these pretty crys- 
tals. When several crystals freeze together 
in the sky, then we have a thick snowflake. 


(h) Why the Sjwiq falls froyn the Shy , — 
(Let the children contrast the heavy appear- 
ance of the sky to-day with that of a 
previous fine day.) Why is the sky heavy 
looking? Thick clouds are floating about; 
they are full of the water vapour which has 
been rising, and are ready to break. But it 
is quite as cold up there in the clouds as it 
is here in the yard, where the frost has put 
a hard sheet of ice on all the water puddles. 
The vapour gets frozen and turned into 
crystals. These get together and form 
snowflakes. The snowflakes are too heavy 
to stay up there, and so have to flutter 
down. How does the snow fall? Yet it 
does its w'ork carefully and well. Here is a 
lesson for us. 

(c) Uses of Syi07V . — Snow not only makes 
the world look lovely and provides fun for 
boys and girls, but it keeps the ground 
warm. Although it feels so cold itself, yet 
the thick snow blanket covers the earth and 
prevents the frost from getting through and 
killing the plants hidden there. Snow, un- 
like \vater, cannot flow away. How does it 
go away? When it melts it sinks down to 
the sleeping roots of the plants it has been 
hiding from the frost. It does not matter 
to the earth now if the snow covering 
vanishes, because, with the warmer air 
which melted the snow, the frost was driven 
away. The plants are safe once more. 

(ii) Ice. — («) What Ice is , — What has hap- 
pened to the puddles of water which wxre 
in the roads yesterday? The weather was 
so cold that it has frozen the puddles into 
hard solid pieces of ice. Even the water 
dropping from the roofs and rails has been 
frozen into icicles. (Show actual icicles or 
make drawing.) Ice, then, is frozen water. 
Tell the children simply about the rivers of 
ice which flow in wdnter down mountain 
sides into the sea, where great pieces of ice 
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float about. (Show picture of icebergs, and 
let children see how dangerous they are to 
sailors.) 

(b) Properties of Ice . — Ice is hard, brittle, 
and transparent. The children can pick up 
ice with their fingers; could they do this 
with the water before it was frozen? If they 
let it drop it will break. Because of this we 
say it is brittle. (Let the children mention 
Other things which are brittle.) The water 
was transparent, and when it was frozen it 
still remained transparent. (Get from chil- 
dren the meaning of the word. Compare 
appearance of ice with that of glass.) 

(c) Uses of Ice. — (i) To skate upon. 
(Let the children tell of the fun they have 
during frosty seasons.) Warn as to dangers 
of ice skating, and put in a word or two 
of advice. 

(2) To help the doctor when anyone is ill. 
How? (Tell how, in fevers, a piece of ice 
in the mouth cools and eases the patient. 
Ice bandages are wrapped round the head 
for the same purpose.) 

(3) To make cool drinks, such as iced 
lemonade and ginger beer. These drinks 
are especially refreshing in summer weather. 
Ice is used in the making of ice cream. 
Who likes this? 

(4) 'I'o preserve food. Meat and lisli keep 
sw^eet and fresh if preserved with ice. (Tell 
the children that much meat is brought 


across the sea for thousands of miles. 
Because this is frozen before it is packed 
it arrives here quite wholesome.) 

Association. — Compare snow with rain. 

1. Whon the very tiny i. When the tiny drops 

drops of water run to- of w'ater freeze they be- 
jjether they make rain- conic snow crystals. Seve- 
drops. These raindrops ral of these crystals joined 
spLash down on the tojycther make a snow- 
ground. flake, which flutters down 

to the e.'irth. 

2. Rain is useful. It 2. Snow is useful too. 

cleanses the air, and, It cleanses the air, keeps 
trickling down to the the plants alive and warm, 
roots of plants, feeds and, when melted, it forms 
them. water, which sinks into 

the earth. 

Formulation: 

“ His wintry north winds blow, 

Loud tempests rush amain ; 

Yet His thick showers of snow 
Defend the infant grain.” 

Apit.icai ION.- I-et the children draw snow 
scene or snow crystals on brown pn|?(T. A 
blackboard sketch of a peaceful snow scene, 
with the following words printed beneath, 
would be cITective : 

“ livery pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too tlear for an earl ; 

And the poorest twig on the elm .roe 
W.as ridged inch deep with pearl." 

— Lotif'/l, 

Explain meaning of words and let the 
children repeat them. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Brcaihinsr Exercise, Part II . — The '‘Ice c' 


(i) The command is given: “Arms rais- 
ing upwards with breathing — one, two!” 
(For starting position and directions, sec 
drill for 2nd Week, Autumn Period.) The 
breath must not be forced, but should flow 
rc" darly and calmly. The time for each 
breathing-in sno -out should be the same as 
i ;at taken in ordinar)^ respiration. 


(ii) Teacher shows record: a drawing of 
boys sliding on ice. She points to the word 
“ice” printed in the corner, and tells chil- 
dren to build it. They give the long “i” 
sound to the first letter. Teacher asks why. 
The terminal “e” is not sounded, so that 
nothing remains to children but to give the 
soft “s” sound to the “c” in “ice”. They 
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tell teacher that the symbol usually stands 
for “c** (hard as in “cat”). Teacher says 
that, because this is so, in order to dis- 
tinguish the two sounds to “c” they will 
call the soft sound the “ice c She asks 
how the sound is made. Children tell how 
they put their teeth together, and, with 
tongue drawn back, blow gently through 
them. 

Teacher tells children that all the words 


they are going to build contain the “ice c'\ 
They build such words as: Twice, rice, ad- 
vice, recite, cinder, brace. 

Blackboard reading: “Jack Frost makes 
pretty lare work on the trees. He is certain 
to nip our faces as he dances by. Let us 
race on the ice. It is nice. Jack Frost calls 
himself ‘Prince Ice*. He says the snow is 
his princess. Which is nicer, snow or ice? 
Who can recite a piece of verse about the icc?*' 


Number 


Number 20. 

(i) Notation of 20. Children pick 19 
sticks out of their boxes. They tie 10 of 
them in a bundle, and leave 9 loose in 
another group. Teacher tells the children 
to write the llgures which stand for the 

T, V. 

19 sticks. They write i 9. Teacher holds 
up another stick, and tells children to do 
the same. “ How many sticks altogether?’* 
They put it with the 9 units. “ How many 
units now?’* “ Here are 10 units and the 
‘Units House* will only hold 9 units. 
What must be done?** Children sugg(*st 
tying t’lc 10 units into i bundle or “family” 
of 10. “ Now they can be put in the ‘Tens 

House*. There is already one family of 10 
units there. How many families now?’* 
Children write 2 under t. “ What about 
rhe units house?” — Empty. Children put 
o under u to show there are no units there 


now. In this way they sec that 20 is the 
sign for twenty. 

(ii) Facts about 20. 

(1) Twenty shillings — one pound (“sove- 
reign **). The children play shopping with 
cardboard coins. Teacher has a short chat 
with children about the comparative values 
of gold and silver. Under this heading the 
children learn that 10 is the half of 20, 

10 shillings are half a sovereign. 

(2) Twenty hundredweights make one ton. 
Children tell about the coalman who brings 
the coal in bags of a hundredweight. 
Twenty such bags weigh one ton. A\B, 
— Teacher ignores any mention of other 
weights than these two at this stage. 

(3) Twenty of anything is often called a 
score. In some districts. Hour, potatoes, 
&c., are bought by the score. In such 
localities the teacher will have no difliculty 
in explaining the meaning. 


Story— PRINCESS ELLA 


Long ago, in the days of the fairies, a 
king and queen of this country were in great 
trouble?. Their two sons, fine young men, 
had been taKen from them by the Ice King. 
He was a very cruel' king, who lived in the 
far north. None of the people who had 
been taken away by* him had ever returned. 


So the King and Queen wept for their sons 
as if they were dead. But sorry as the King 
and Queen were, their little daughter was 
still more sorry. At night she could not 
sleep for thinking of them. 

Ella — for that was her name — was not a 
very pretty girl. But she had lovely hair, 


I 
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and one of the sweetest voices in the world. 
One night, as she lay crying, she thought 
she heard a voice saying to her, “Do not 
fear to try to save your brothers, Ella. You 
love them dearly, and love overcomes all 
things.” 

So in the morning she told her father and 
mother that she was going to look for her 
brothers. “Nonsense, child!” said they. 
“You will never .succeed. No one ever 
gets free from the Ice King.” “ Indeed, I 
must try,” said Ella. “ I can only do my 
best.” So she set off, and walked far, far 
away to the north. 

At last, quite tired out, she came to the 
land of ice and snow, where the cruel King 
lived. Soon she found her way to his 
palace. Everything was white and cold. 
No one was to be seen; nothing but ice, 
ice, ice, that sparkled in the light of the 
sun. Ella entered the palace. In the 
middle of it she came to a great hall ; and 
there, sitting on a great white throne of ice, 
was the Ice King. 

The King spoke not a word to Ella. He, 
too, was of ice, cold and clear; so clear that 
she could see his icy heart beating in his 
body. She threw herself at his feet, and 
begged him to set her brothers free. But 
the King only looked at her grimly with his 
cold eyes. The little Princess was overcome 
with grief. She pleaded with the King again 
and ag^ain, but he sat still as a stone, 
and took no notice of her. When she was 
almost in despair, the voice she had heard 
before said to her: “Be not cast down, 
Ella. Sing him your sweetest song, and 
his heart will melt. At the same time, 
weave a net to throw over him.” 

She began at once to sing with her won- 
derful voice. But how was she to make a 
net? She had nothing to make it with ex- 
cept her long hair. This she cut off in a 
moment, and with nimble fingers began to 

eave a net, singing as she worked. After 


many weary hours the net was finished, and 
she then threw it over the King. But she 
saw no change in him. Her voice was worn 
and harsh, and she could hardly sing another 
note. Tears rolled down her face as she 
thought all her work was in vain. How- 
ever, just as her voice quite gave way, she 
saw the King’s heart begin to melt. 

At the same time the pillars, that held up 
the roof of the hall, began to break. She 
had just time to rush outside, when down 
came the palace to the ground with a crash. 
Poor Ella thought that her end was come. 
She covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed aloud. But a voice that she knew 
called her; she looked up, and behold from 
out of two of the pillars sprang her brothers! 
They caught her up in their arms and kissed 
her, so great was their joy to be together 
once more! 

The brothers told Ella how the Ice King 
had caught them, and by his ails had turned 
them into pillars of ice. They had never 
expected to see her again. F ull of joy they 
set off to their own country. But when they 
came near their own home, Ella hung back. 
She began now to be afraid. For slic said: 
“I was not pretty when I set out. All that 
I had to make people love me was my voice 
and my hair. Now my voice is cracked, and 
my hair is gone.” But her brothers took 
her home. “Come, sister,” they said, 
“you will be loved for your brave, loving 
deed.” 

The King and Queen were delighted to 
get their sons back again. But when they 
saw Ella, who stood still, hanging her he«ad 
with shame, they could hardly believe it was 
their daughter,’ she was so altered. But 
her father said: “Ella, to me you are still 
beautiful, for I love only the soul of good- 
ness that shines through your eyes. If any 
think otherwise, it is they who are unworthy, 
not you.” 

Now, as he said this, everyone cried out, 
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“Oh, look! she has become more lovely than the sweetest music. While all were 
than ever she was before.” All eyes were still with wonder, the voice that had spoken 
turned on the Princess, and behold! her to Ella in the night was heard sayinj*:, “ As 
hair had become, in an instant, longer and love overcomes all, so it changes all. Love 
more beautiful than it had ever been before, has won, and dear Ella shall be happy.” 
When she spoke, too, her voice was sweeter 

— Bl.Tc.kie’s Palmerston Readers, 

Other stories: — “The Snow Man”— Hans Andersen. “The Snow Queen”— Ilans Andersen. “Story 
of the Year ” (Last Part)— Andersen. “ Legends of the North l.and ” — Cary. “ Snowdrop and the Dwarfs ” 
—Grimm. “Mother Snow, or the Widows Two Daughters Grimm. “Snow-white and Ro.sc-red " — 
Grimm. 

Song— “IN WINTER” 

— Song Garden for Children (publi.shcd by Edward Arnold). 


Game-THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 

-Old Tune. Words Adapted. 



1. Tlu! NtJi'tli Wind di*th Blow, And down fall.s Uic snow, And wli.xt will the 



bare earth do then? Poor thing! With a while blan - k-et warm, We'll 


0. . 



keep her from harm. Till spring-time conu-s back once a - gain. Poor thing! 


2. The north wind both blow, 

And down falls the snow, 

And what will the children do then? Poor things! 
They ’ll hop, skip, and run, 

With snowballing fiin, 

Till springtime comes back once again. Poor things! 


3. The north wind doth blow. 

And down falls the snow, 

And what will the robin do then? Poor thing! 

W'e '11 throw him some bread, 

And keep him well fed, 

Till springtime comes back once again. Poor thing ! 


Directions , — Verse 1. The children stand in a ring and shudder as if with coUl. They hold their hands 
above their heads .and let them fall slowly, twirling their lingers to represent falling snow. All look sadly 
towards the ground. Line 4— The rhildren hold hands down in front, palms downwards. They move their 
hands in a circle as if spreading blanket. 

Verse 2. 1/mes 1 and 2 as in verse i. Some boys and girls stand outside the ring, peeping between the 
ring-children a if looki .g wistl'ully out of the window at the snow. Line 3 — They spring out and pretend 
to throw snowballs. 

Verse 3. A tiny child with red pinafore, scarf, or vest hops into the ring, and appears to be searching 
in vain for food. The ring-children pretend to throw crumbs, and robin hops to pick them up. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 




‘'Pretty little snow-flakes 
Sparkling in the air, 

■ Dancing, glancing, brightly, 

Shining everywhere." 

Hurrah for the beautiful snow! 
pretty it makes every thing! Fairy 
Winter said: The trees have shed their 

leaves and the flowers are hidden in 

the earth. The baby-buds are asleep in t-heir cradles; 
and the gross has grown gray and old. How bare every- 
thing Is! I will wave my magic wand.’ Then she 

touched all the little cloud -drops, and changed them into 
snow-flakes. 

The snow fell so thick, the other day, that 

we made a show-man in the yard. We put a hat 

on his head and a pipe in his mouth. Here 

is his likeness; did not he look fine! /> ' ^ \ We 
put no legs on him, so that he could 1^ . ’'d not 

‘I \ ... 

But, alas! the sun laughed next §' \ , \h„„ 

morning. Come" he said to the snow- 
man, "we'll surprise these children. I’ll help ,'U-^ 

you to run away, myself. And, sure ' - ' 

Qnpughl he shone on the snow-man until he melted 
and ran out of the yard. 


Here 
• v \ W e 
■'d not 
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See these pretty snow-crystals. Jack Frost made 
them. They are just like stars. Look quickly at 
them before they melt away. 

Jack Frost is a sly little elf. He says: 
Vinter is here ; it is time for me to cjo 
on my rounds. Off I gol 

I do my work quietly. I am not like 
the big blustering North Wind who makes 
so much stir. Shall I tell you what I did last night? 

1 went to the b'red old trees. 'Wake up!’ I 
cried. 'No, No!' they creaked, we must not. 

We must wait until Spring sends our new 

dressesi- 'Ho. Ho!' said I, 'l will dress you 

up to-night] and I covered them with rj r'; .. J: T^.- '.j;i!iu fefj; 

bright glittering beads. They looked ' TJ r '' fl 'Jf '’ E/4 

lovely in the moonlight. 1 \ 

Hien I climbed the hill and powdered 
his head with white. Next I went to the 
pond, and ran round and round it until 

the water was frozen. Fun for the boys and girls to-morrow! 

Did you think I had forgotten the children? Oh, dear, no! 
I went to their bedroom window, but inside was so worm that 
I dared not go far. So instead I painted fairy pictures on 
the window,. forests and flowers, birds and bees. You should 
have seen my .silver pictures when the moon shone on them. 
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Old 
V/intcr 
Is Here. 



Old V/mter is, coming; alack, alack! 

How icy and cold is he! 

He's wrapped to his heels in a snowy-white sack; 
The trees, he has laden till ready to crack; 

He whistles his trills, with a wonderful knack, 

As he comes from over the sea. 


Old Vinters a rough old man to some, 

As rough as ever you’ll sec, 

"I wither the flowers whenever I come, 

I quiet the brook that went laughing along, 

I drive all the birds off to find a new home. 

I'm as rough, as rough can be!’ 

A funny old fellow is Winter, 'Us true, 

A merry old fellow for glee; 

He paints all the noses a beautiful hue. 

He counts all our fingers, and pinches them too; 

Our toes he gets hold of through stocking and shoe. 

For a funny old fellow is he. 

Other poems suitable for recitation:—!. ‘‘Wonderful Weaver" — Geo. (>ooper. in Recitations for Infant 
S:rh \ , by M. Rincli (Hlackie). 2. “Jack Frost Gabriel Setoun, in samn book. 3. “Winter Time”- 
L. Stevcn.son. 4. “Snowflakes"- H. W. Longfellow. 5. “Frost Spirit" — ^J. G. Whittier. 6. Little 
r >ple of me Snow" — W. C. Bryjinl, 
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Paper Folding— PREPARATION OF 
PAPERS FOR CUTTING OUT 
OF SNOW CRYSTALS 



— Fold squ.irc as in ii. Find middle of 
line AB (fiif. ii). Fold as in fijyfs. iii and iv. Turn 
paper over, and cut alonj;- the dotted line (fig", v), 
thus making six equilateral triangles. 


Paper Cutting 



To obtain ligs. i, 2, and 3 respectively, cut accord- 
ing to drawings o, 6, .and c. The clippings from the 
first design arc tirranged on dark paper, .is in fig. i. 
Figs. 2 and 3 need no .'irrangement. 



A. e. 


Free-arm Drawing — A HOME IN THE 
LAND OF SNOW AND ICE 


Clay Modelling— A SNOW HOUSE 



Brush Work- A SNOW MAN 



I^aint head, boily, and legs on dark-green paper 
with Chinese white. When dry, add eyes, nose, 
mouth, hat, hands, and pipe in brown or black. 

Brown-paper Drawing — SNOW 
CRYSTALS 
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Object Lesson — THE ROBIN 


Apparatus Required. — Pictures of robin, 
robin’s nest and ei^'g's. 

Preparation. — Refer to last week’s lesson. 
Children like the snow, they can play with 
It, and make snow houses and snow men; 
boys play snowballing- and even girls have 
fun too. But while the snow is jolly for 
them there are other friends of the children 
who suffer when the snow falls. These are 
the birds, which are driven to the houses. 
Among these the most daring is the robin. 
(Let the children talk about its tameness 
and friendliness.) 

Presentation. — (^/) Appearance. — Chil- 
dren know cock robin well with his gay red 
breast, brown wings, and plump little body. 
The mother bird is not so bright, her breast 
is not quite so red, possibly because she 
has to stay at home sitting on her nest. 
Why would it not be wise for Mrs. Robin 
to be conspicuous? (Contrast with bright 
red berries [Seed Dispersal lesson], which 
dress up gaily on purpose to be seen and to 
attract bird visitors.) The young robins 
have no red on their breasts at all. Why is 
this? While these creatures are helpless, 
it is best they should not be seen by such 
bird enemies as the cat and the owl. When 
they are older, and their wings stronger, they 
can wear their scarlet waistcoats as gaily as 
they please, because they are better able to 
look after themselves. 

{b) Nesting Time. -Robins live in pairs 
(compare with squirrel). In spring they 
build their nests in all kinds of places close 
at hand: in hedgerows and banks, in creepers 
nnuid the house, holes in garden walls, and 
even in church lofts. 

While the nest building is going on, the 
: robin sings most happily. Then, when 
♦he tiny 'vhite eggs, spotted with crimson, 
lie laid and the mother bird sits on them, 


cock robin perches on some branch close by, 
and trills and whistles and sings as if he 
were “criizy with joy”. The mother bird 
seldom leaves her nest, and then only to get 
food for herself. While she is away the 
father takes her place and sits on the nest. 
Cock robin is very busy just now; he has 
the mother bird to look after as well as him- 
self. When the young are hatched there 
are little mouths to fill. The parent birds 
busy themselves getting food for their nest- 
lings. Besides this the father robin teaches 
the young ones to sing. How curious their 
first attempts must be! Next, they must be 
taught how to find food for themselves and 
be able to fly. What a time of busy loving 
this is! 

(c) Habits. — The robin is one of those 
birds which stay with us during the winter. 
Why does he not need to seek other lands? 
Robins are very friendly little birds. In 
winter they are especially tame, and will 
come to the house for food. They some- 
times even hop into a room and pick up the 
crumbs there. Although robins arc bold 
towards their human friends, they are not 
very brave among other birds. If the chil- 
dren have watched the birds feeding from 
crumbs thrown out to them, they will have 
noticed that as soon as other birds come 
to make a meal at the same table as robin, 
he seizes a piece of food and flies away. He 
is frightened if the tiniest bird hops towards 
him. 

In winter the robin sleeps in the warmest 
sheltered place he can find. A hole in a 
haystack is a comfortable winter home for 
him. A barn provides good shelter too. 
(Let the children sing, “The North Wind 
Doth Blow”.) How does a robin sleep? 
When he clasps the branch with his feet and 
sits down, a muscle tightens in his toes and 
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holds them fast to the perch. (Refer to 
lesson on Birds and their Nests.) 

{{/) Birds in Winter. — It is not the cold 
that hurts birds in winter; they arc not 
afraid of cold at all. They have a way of 
fluffing^ out their feathers and so making a 
covering for themselves through which the 
air cannot pass. That air which is under 
the feathers grows warm and so keeps the 
heat of the body in. It is scarcity of food 
which makes our feathered friends suffer. 
In moderate winters birds manage pretty 
well, but when the snow lies on the ground 
for long days together then they feel the 
pinch severely. Insect and worm eaters, 
such as the thrush and blackbird, can get 
no food whatever and starve by hundreds. 
Even birds which eat grain and b(.‘rries arc 
not much better off. The deep snow pre- 
vents their picking up fresh stones and 
gravel to replenish their gizzards, so ^that 
even if a few berries arc to be had the poor 
birds cannot grind them. Many birds which 


love to live in solitary places and scarcely 
ever come near towns will venture towards 
the houses after a long snowstorm. How 
can we help the birds in winter? (Suggest 
that the children gather th(^ scraps from the 
dinner table as well as crumbs of bread. 
Birds which feed on insects in warm weather 
will relish scraps of meat and bits of gristle 
and fat. Birds need to drink during frosty 
weather, because their drinking supplies are 
all frozen over.) 

Association. — Connect with what the 
children learned in the lesson on Birds and 
their Nests (Spring Scheme) and Migration 
of Birds (Autumn Scheme). 

Formulation. — Robin stays with us 
through the winter. We must repay him 
for his friendliness by caring for him. 

Application.- Make a bird table in the 
school yard, or get the children to make one 
at home. Encourage them to tell of the 
dilTcrcnt birds which come for food. For 
further application see correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exercise, Part II. — 7'he Silent “b” in “crumb’ 


(i) Teacher gives the order: “Breathing 
exercise, with Arms raising sideways and 
upwards— One! two!” Children breathe in 
at “one!” and out at “two!” (For other 
movements, sec 3 rd Week, Autumn, Pho- 
netics.) Teacher takes care to see that the 
air is completely expelled from the lungs, 
although it should not be forced or jerked 
out unnaturally. 

(ii) Teacher le.ads the children to talk 
about the cold weather and the hungry 
birds. She repeits: 

“ Robin, Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin dear! 

And .1 crumb of bread for Robin, 

His little heart to cheer”. 


Children split the word “crumb” up into 
c-r-um. Before they build it on the frame, 
teacher tells them there is a silent letter to 
this word which stands like a siMitinel at the 
end of the word. She shows “b” printed 
in yellow on the tablet. Why is it yellow? 
She compares it with the colour of the silent 
“k” in “knot” Other words containing 
the silent “b” are introduced in a story 
and built by the children. They print the 
words on their boards, colouring the silent 
letter yellow each time. Words for word- 
building: Lamb, thumb, comb, and other 
words contained in blackboard reading be- 
low. 

Blackboard reading: It is cold to-day. 
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Give the robins a crumA or two. They arc j nuni^, I wonder? Clim^ the ladder and 
hopping* round the door jam^. Poor duin^ throw crunu^s on the coalhoiise roof, Jack, 
birds! Their iim^s must be cold. Are they Jack climbed and hurt his thum^. 


Number 


Number 20 continued. 

(i) Addition and subtraction of numbers 
to 20. 

Sample questions: 

Addition.-' “Tom took his hand-cart to 
the shop for his mol her. He carried home 
2 lb. of butter, 7 lb. of potatoes, 5 lb. of 
flour, and 2 lb. of cheese. How many 
pounds did he carry?” 

Subtraction . — “One day Tom carried a 
score of flour in his cart. The bag of flour 
fell off and burst. The shopkeeper gave 
Tom another bag, and lent him a scoop 
with which to pick up the clean flour. When 
Tom got home his mother weighed the flour. 
There were only 13 lb. How much had 
been lost?” 

Addition and Subtraction . — “At the be- 
ginning of autumn mother had 20 pots of 
strawberry jam. She used 7 pots in making 
pies and 8 for the tea table. How many 
pots has she left?” 

(ii) 10 X 2 20 20 -f 2 = 10, /. 10 

is one-half of 20. “ How many sliillings in 

Story- JENNY WREN 

Once upon a time there lived a little boy 
and a little girl named Fred and May 
Courtney. They used to go to school every 
morning — a long walk through fudds and 
woods, where they could gather flowers and 
find all kinds of curious insects. There 
were no flowers to be found at the time I 
write of though, for it was the depth of 
winter, so there was nothing but snow and 
ict to be seen, and the only living^ things 


one pound? Divide, a sovereign between 
two people. How much would each get? 
How many pounds in half a score of flour? 
How much would half a score cost at 2s, 
a score?” 

(iii) 2 X 10 = 20 20 10 = 2 /. 2 

is one-tenth of 20. “ Mother is getting 

ready for Christmas. She is making 20 lb. 
of mincemeat. She will put it all into 10 
jars of the same size. How many pounds of 
mincemeat will i.ach jar hold?” 

(iv) 5 X 4 = JO /, 20 4 5 5 is 

one-fourth of 20. “Sam is 5 years old. 
Ned, his eldest brother, is 4 times as old. 
How old is Ned? Sam had 20 marbles 
yesterday, but he lost I of them. How 
many has he left?” 

(v) 4 X 5 = 20 20 5 = 4 4 

one-fifth of 20. “Sam ?hn*\\ cnunbN out 
for the birds. 4 birds flew to thei/i at once; 
but before the crumbs were p 11 finish^, d there 
wx're 5 times as many birds. H a m my 
came? One-lifth of them were rob ns 
How' many robins?” 

AND BLUE-BONNET 

about, besides the tw'o childreii, wiire a few' 
starvcd-looking little birds. 

Fred and May were hurrying on, eating 
their breakfast as they went, for they were 
rather late for school, when a tiny bird 
fluttered up from the ground alniost beneath 
their feet. It was a tit, or blue-bonnet, but 
it looked so ill and starved that they hardly 
knew w'hat it was. Poor little thing! it 
w'ent fluttering on in front of them, fixing 
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its brig’ht eyes hungrily on the rapidly 
vanishing bread, and evidently watching for 
crumbs. May was still hungry, but she 
could not bear to sec the little bird’s longing 
eyes, for she knew that only great distress 
could have made it so tame; so she broke 
the little bit of bread which was left, in two, 
and crumbled it on the ground. The bird 
devoured it ravenously, and flew away twit- 
tering. 

“What a goose you are. May! I haven’t 
any to spare,” said Fred, as May swallowed 
her last mouthful. 

Before she could reply, out hopped a jenny 
wren from a low hedge, and began to go on 
in exactly the same remarkable manner as 
the blue-bonnet. Its plumage looked rough 
and uncared-for, and its eyes had just the 
same hungry look in them. 

“It is starving too!” cried May, who 
had finished her bread, and she asked Fred 
to spare some of his. Hut Fred only shook 
his head, and when May asked him again 
he threw some pieces of dirty paper on the 
ground. The wren, thinking they were 
crumbs, Hew back eagerly and picked up a 
morsel, but dropped it at once, and flew out 
of sight without uttering a note. 

“ How can you, Fred?” exclaimed May. 
“What an unkind, cruel boy you are! 
There,” as they heard a clock striking in 
the distance, “ w’e shall be late for school.” 

The two set off running, but they were 
late for all that, and in const^quence were 
kept in after school. I'hey had to w^alk 
home alone just as the twulight was coming 
on. May could not help starting nervously 
at some strange sounds rather like whisper- 
ing she heard. Presently, to her astonish- 
ment, fir all the birds had gone to roost, 
up flew 1 blue-bonnet right in front of her 
and alighted on her hand. 

“Dear wee thing!” she cried. “Look, 
Fred! I believe it’s the one we saw this 
morning.” Fred stared, but made no re- 


mark. The bird flew to a narrow path 
through the brambles, stopped, looked over 
its shoulder at the children, and twittered 
encouragingly. 

“I believe it wants us to go there!” ex- 
claimed Fred, who was always wanting an 
adventure, but had never come across one 
before. So they followed the strange bird 
on tiptoe for quite a long way. All the 
bushes and trees seemed to have been parted 
on purpose for them all the way. The blue- 
bonnet hopped on until presently they came 
to what looked like an enclosure of large 
white toadstools. 

The blue-bonnet stopped and uttered a 
peculiar shrill little note, wdiich was answered 
by another, and immediately there appeared 
from under one of the toadstools a jenny 
wTen. Both birds began twittering, and 
hopped olT hastily to another toadstool, 
wdience a small dwarf wuth a large head 
crept out in front of them. Then, leaving 
May and Fred staring at the little figure, 
they flew away. 

The dwarf was evidently a king, because 
he had a golden crown with diamonds that 
looked liked dewdrops on his head, and was 
dressed in red and purple velvet trimmed 
with ermine. He looked the children W’cll 
over, and began talking to them. 

“ It is the first time in the last four hun- 
dred years that I have happened to hold my 
Court w'here mortals have been able to in- 
vade it,” he remarked with some displeasure. 
“I’m very sorry,” faltered May. “We’ll 
go away at once.” 

“Oh, you needn’t trouble yourself! I 
don’t mind at all, really,” returned the little 
man. “ Now yoube come you may as well 
go over the Court, and see our stores. 
Follow me, if you please,” and the tiny man 
w\alked them olY to the other toadstools. At 
each of the toadstools w^as a sort of curtain 
which the king pulled back, revealing a 
dwarf sitting cross-legged before a heap of 
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gold, silver, and copper, which he was busily 
counting and sorting into separate heaps. 

The children had never seen so much gold 
before, and were quite amazed. When they 
came to the last toadstool, which was larger 
than the others, the king said: “This is one 
of my treasuries, and as it is the one 1 use 
for giving presents from, I have it filled 
with whatever my visitors like best. If 
you were squirrels, you would have found 
it full of nuts; if you were birds, full of 
bread crumbs or nice berries; while mice 
would have found toasted cluicse awaiting 
them; and so on. As it is,” he added, 
pushing back the curtain, “ it contains 
gold.” 

“Oh-h!” exclaimed Fred, gazing with 
wondering eyes at the big heaps of glitter- 
ing sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

“You may both take what you want of 
them,” said the king, smiling. And Fred 
immediately began filling his pockets as 
fast as he could. May picked up three of 
the pretty bright sovereigns, and began 
thanking the king as prettily as she could. 
“Why don’t you take some more?” enquired 
the king, eyeing Fred, who was shovelling 
away greedily. 

“I don’t like to be greedy!” whispeted 
May, looking rather distressed. Whereupon 
the dwarf took a fat little canvas .sack from 
his own pocket and stuffed it into May’s. 

“Haven’t you got enough, Fred?” whis- 
pered May. “It is terribly late.” So the 
children said goodbye, and set off through 
the withered bracken as quickly as they 
could. May’s riches made her feel very 
happy, and Fred did nothing but talk of the 
wonderful things he would do with his. 

Mrs. Courtney was standing at the cottage 
door looking anxiously for the children when 


they reached the garden gate. They chat- 
tered nineteen to the dozen as they ex- 
plained to the astonished mother all the 
wonderful adventures which had made them 
so late. 

“ It couldn’t have been real gold, surely!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Wasn’t it, just?” and Fred instantly 
began to turn out his pockets. Oh, horrors! 
He dug his dirty little hands first into one 
pocket and then another, and tore out a 
mass, a heap, of rough, stony gravel. The 
gold had been all transformed, and poor 
Fred began to howl piteously. 

“Oh, see. Mother,” cried May; “mine 
have lasted!” as she untied the .sack and 
emptied out a heap of glittering coins. 
Mrs. Courtney examined them carefully. 
“They’re sovereigns, sure enough,” she 
said, “and enough to make us comfortable 
for the rest of our lives. Your father will 
be pleased. 

Fred was crying still. “It isn’t fair,” he 
sobbed. “ I don’t know about that,” said 
his mother sharply; “fairies usually know 
what they are about. You’d bettei ger olf 
to bed.” 

May could hardly sleep for happiness 
night, it was so nice to think th.'.t th«;y 
would all be as rich as they eared to l.e. 
As for greedy Fred, he cried himsc^'* to sleep 
at last, but was tormented all night with 
horrible dreams of gigantic wrens, wIkj kept 
guard over huge heaps of gold, and pecked 
him violently whenever he tried to help him- 
self. After that day he made a regular 
practice of saving crumbs from his break- 
fast to feed the birds; and it is to be hoped 
that he was rewarded by the blessing of a 
good conscience, for the dwarfs never ap- 
peared in that part of the world again. 


— Adapted from Fairy Stories told by Penelope (Blackie). 


Cuier Story: “ Legend of the Robin ” — Whittier. 
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Song— ROBIN! ROBIN! 

-Little Songs for Little Voices^ by A. Scott Gatty 
(Metzlcr & Co.). 


Game— ROBIN’S BREAKFAST 



1. Sau - 



cy Rob - in Red - breast, Hop - ping o’er Ihc 



Look - iiig for his break - fast. Search - ing high and 


2. Here com^s Mrs. Robin; 
She is hungry too. 

In this wintry weather 
What can birdies do? 


3. All the trees are leafless, 
Berries hid with snow; 
And the ground is frozen : 
Where can birdies go? 


4. Nellie, get the basket, 
Gather up the crumbs ; 
We W'ill feed the birdies 
Till the springtime comes. 


Dirrctiofis. — 'I'his game may be played in one large group or several sm;illcr ones. 

Verse 1. A boy with a red jersey or scarf hops about inside a garden (a ring of children, who imitate 
falling snow with their fingers). 

Icrse 2. A little girl joins Cock Robin, and they both search about helplessly for food. 

Verse 3. Ring-children look questioningly at each other, as they ask: “ W^herc can birdies go?” They 
shake their heacls sadly. 

Verse 4. A little girl comes into the garden and scatters crumbs. The robins pick them up greedily 
and then fly oil. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

Little Robin Redbreast sat upon a bree. 

Up went Mrs. Pussy Git, and down went he . 

Down came Mrs. Pussy Gat, away Robin ran. 

Said Little Robin Redbreast: ‘Catch me if you can’. ” 

I do not think Robin said that at all ; he is not bold 
enough. Why, he is even afraid of Cock Sparrow! He mokes friends 
Vs/lth boys and girls, and yet he flies away, if other birds 
come to share his dinner. What is this 

.brown cup? It is a cocoa- nut shell. Ted 
Brown keeps water in it. He hung it there, so 
that the birds could drink out of it. 

Do you feed the birds in winter? 

These birds live near our home They were very hungr^v; 
so we put them a dish of crumbs outside. One day, 

they came and tapped on the window, as 

if to say. Please don't forget us today, 

ve are very hungry. Tie snow 

has hidden all our food." 

Poor little birds! They * sang thieir 

sweet songs for us In the summer. Now, it is winter, we 
will not forget them. 

Robin, Robin Redbreast 
O Robin dear! 

Well feed you, little Robin, 

When pinching times are here." 
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Rob(n . Redbreast. 

Robin. Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin Dear! 

And well away! my Robin, 
For pinching times are here. 

The fireside for the aicket, 

The wheat-stack for the mouse 

When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house; 

The frosty ways like iron, 

Ihc branches plumed with snow, 

Alas! in winter dark and cold 
Wiere can poor Robin go? 



Robin , Robin Redbreast, 

O Robin Dear! 

And a crumb of bread for Robin, 

His little heart to cheer. 

V/m. Allintyham . 

Other poems for . .‘citation : — i. “ The Robin’s Story ** — Book I, Palmerston Readers (Blackie). 2. “ The 
Young- Robins”— M Riach’s Recitations, .3. “The Babes in the Wood"— M. Riach's Recitations^ 
4. 'Welcome, Little Kohm'"— Model Poetry Booky Infant School (Blackie). 
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Paper Cutting— WHERE IS DINNER? Clay Modelling— DISH OF CRUMBS 



Paper Folding -BARN WH1<: RE ROBIN 
S LEERS 



Fold for creases in fij;’. 2. Cut along' thick lines. 
Pin A over B for pointed roof, and fasten C as far 
over D as necessary for sides ot barn. Fold open 
the doors. 


Brush Work ROBIN 



Can be done in blobs. Breast blob, scarlet; body 
and tail, legs and lines for head, &c., brown ; giouiid, 
white. 

Brown-paper Drawing — ROBIN’S 
BREAKFAST 


Free-arm Drawing — ROBIN’S 
DRINKlNG-CUP (Half a Cocoanut) 




Dish, blue; crumbs, yellow i falling snow and 
ground, white. 
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Object Lesson— EVERGREENS 


Requirements. — Twiggs of holly, mistletoe, 
and ivy with berries; drawings or pictures 
of Christmas decoration, &c. 

Preparation. — AUhout^h winter is bleak 
and bare, the children still have other friends 
besides the snow and robin. Last week they 
heard how friendly the birds are which re- 
main to cheer us through the winter. This 
week they are to hear of plant friends which 
keep their leaves green as if they, too, de- 
sired to brighten the cold months. These 
plants, because they keep their leaves green 
all the year round, are called evergreens. 
Let the children name some, and show 
laurel, ivy, holly, and mistletoe. Encourage 
the children to talk freely about their appear- 
ance. 

Presentation. — (fi) Why Evergreen 
Plants can keep their Leaves through 
the Winter. — Not long ago the children 
learned that trees, in order to survive the 
winter, had to shed their leaves. They did 
this, not only because the hardness and 
dryness of the soil in winter shortens the 
food supply, but also because leaves act as 
mouths, and breathing out precious moisture 
would then be a source of expensive waste. 
How is it then that the holly and other ever- 
greens can keep their leaves on all through 
the cold as well as the warm months? The 
leaves are specially prepared for the winter. 
They have grown leathery, and have even 
developed a thick skin covering which pre- 
vents excessive loss of water. (Let the 
children examine ivy and laurel leaves, and 
remark on their toughness and brightness.) 

But although this coat does well, it is not 
sufTicient to prevent any loss of moisture at 
all ; indeed, during hard and long frosts 
evergreen shrubs suffer very much. Their 
roots do not reach so far down as the oak 
and the ash, so they are not totally out of 


the reach of frost. The earth is dry and 
hard, so that the roots can only supply a 
small amount of moisture to the plant. The 
tiny breathing holes in the stem which were 
open in summer are closed now, it is true, 
so no loss of food can escape that way; but 
the moisture gathered by the roots is so 
scant that even the little of it lost through 
the leaves is hard to bear. 

The skin-like layer not only prevents much 
loss of moisture, but it acts like a jacket and 
keeps in heat just as a blanket would do. 
From all this it is seen that the evergreen 
plant, knowing it will have to brave the 
winter, prepares its leaves and stems. (Re- 
mind children of protection of stems in lesson 
on Sleeping Trees.) 

Although these plants arc called “ever- 
green their leaves do not live for ever, 
but die off in two or three years. 

(6) Some Well-known Evergreens. — 
(i) Holly . — Small shrub or tree (show draw- 
ing) with smooth bark and slightly downy 
twigs. Leaves glossy and have waved edges 
with sharp spines (points). The flowers 
which grew in summer were small and white 
or greenish - white. (Make a drawing of 
them.) The berries are bright red and 
contain several “stones”. What are these 
“stones”? Why are the berries bright? 
Although holly berries are good for birds 
they arc poisonous for boys and girls to 
cat. 

(ii) Mutleioe grows on many different trees, 
especially apple and hawthorn trees, some- 
times on the oak. The mistletoe is a kind 
of thief, for it lives to a certain extent upon 
the tree to which it clings. When the sticky 
mistletoe berry fastens to the bark of a 
tree, the little root shoot curves towards 
the branch, and, gradually working through 
the bark, roots itself in the growing wood. 
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The mistletoe gets a certain amount of food 
from the air through its yellowish -green 
leaves, but it obtains its water supplies 
through its roots, which grow into the host 
tree. The mistletoe has the power of taking 
from the tree just that kind of food which 
it requires. 

The leaves of the mistletoe are thick and 
leathery; why? Its flowers, which grow in 
sparing, are small and inconspicuous. Its 
berries, which grow in winter, are waxen 
white. 

(iii) Ivy , — A woody plant which clings or 
trails by rootlets. (Refer to ivy-covered cot- 
tages and walls.) Sometimes the plant grows 
so strong as to have a stem as thick as a 
young tree trunk. Resides the roots which 
help the plant to climb and get food for it, 
there arc other true roots in the ground work- 
ing away also. Sometimes ivy ruins walls 
by sapping the moisture from their crevices. 
This plant often kills the host tree by chok- 
ing it, so that although ivy looks pretty, 
it is not altogether desirable eitlu^r on trees 
or walls. 

The leaves an; leathery, dark green, and 
glossy. The veins can be seen very clearly. 
The leaves on the climbing stem of the plant 
have five divisions. (Show.) On the upper 
branches they are undivided and somewhat 
oval-shaped. 


In October and November the greenish- 
yellow flowers grow on the upper branches. 
The flower stalks all radiate from one point. 
(Show berries.) The black berries, the fruit 
of the ivy, contain several little chambers 
with a tiny seed in c;ich chamber. 

(r) Uses of Evergreens. — (i) To brighten 
the earth in winter and to decorate the home 
at Christmas time. Christmas would not 
be half so festive; if thcac wc*rc no evergreens 
in the home. (Let children tell of the fun 
they have dressing up the rooms in green. 
They can tell of the sprig of holly Mother 
sticks in the plum jiudding.) 

(ii) Some evergreen trees, e.g. fir and 
pine, are list'd for Christmas trees. Chil- 
dren all love this wonderful tree which 
“grows” presents for all. 

(iii) In some countries medicine is made 
from the roots of the ivy. Some poor people 
make tea of the holly leaves in other lands 
(Black Forest). 

Association. - Connect where possible 
with lesson on Sleejiing Trees, and associate 
with the coming Christmas festivities. 

Formulation. 

“ WluMi trees are bare and leafless. 

And blasts are cold and kmi, 

Then wrlcomc, oh, so weltonn:! 

Is the hardy ev('ri^rccn.'’ 

Application. — Sec correlated lessf>ns. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exercise . Part II . — The silent “w’ sword” 


(i) The command given is: “Breathing 
Exercise with Arms circling — One! two!” 
This exercise should be done very slowly. 
After it has been done several times to 
counting, it can be done without in the same 
rhythm as normal breathing. Teacher leads 
the children throughout the whole exercise. 
(Ii) “There was a discussion in Evergreen 


Land as to who should be king of the 
evergreens. Yourtg Holly, who had sword 
points on his leaves, was proud of his glossy 
red berries. He thought he should be king. 
Who can draw the sword -pointed holly 
leaves? Tom, you may draw on the board. 
After the lesson you may all draw a sword 
on your boards. What is the first sound in 
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‘sword’? Nellie, put ‘s* on the ledge of 
the word-building frame. The next sound? 
Sam, put ‘ or ’ on the frame, but leave a 
space between ‘ s ’ and ‘ or * ; something 
goes there which is a secret yet. The last 
sound in ‘sword*? Jack, put ‘ d ’ on frame. 
Now, all ‘ go to sleep ’. When I tell you 
to open your eyes you will see what the 
secret is which 1 mentioned.” 'feacher puts 
symbol “w” printed in yellow in its place 
in the word “sword”. Children “wake 
up” and tell that there is a silent letter in 
“sword”. How do they know it is silent? 


The silent “k” in “knot” is at the begin- 
ning; the .silent “b” in “crumb” is at the 
end; here is a silent “w” in the middle of 
a word. 

Blackboard reading: Nellie is to have a 
party. .She is writing to invite the Tt’hulc of 
her friends. .She hopes they will ansTwer 
soon. If they cannot come she will be 
wretched. Mother will wash her party frock 
and wring it out. Nellie has a pink 7f>rap 
for her neck. She will have a •a’leath of 
holly in her hair at the party. I hope the 
s 7 £;ord leaves will not prick her. 


Number 


Number 21. 

(i) Notation of 21. Children have 21 
sticks in their boxes. Ttaicher tells them 
to count out 20 and tie them in bundles of 
lo, “ How many bundles? Jack, write it on 

T. V. 

the board.” Jack writes: 2 o. “ Now take 
up another stick. We will call it a ‘unit’. 
Where will the unit go? Why cannot it go 
with the ten’s bundles in the ten’s column? 
What about the o under u?” Children sug- 
gest that it be clcaiu d off the board and 
figure I written instead, to show that i unit 
“is living in unit house”. “What figures 
then stand for twenty-one?” Teacher asks 
the values of the 2 and i. ("hildrcn write 
21 on their boards. 

(ii) Addition and subtraction of numbers 
with sum not more than 21. 

Specimen questions : — 

The Wilson children went 
searching for holly. Mother told them to 
bring a nice spray full of berries for 
the plum pudding. Nan found one wath 


4 “h 5 + 6 -h 2 4 berries on it. How 

many berries? Jack saw a laurel bush with 

6 + 3 T 9 + 3 lejives on it. How many 
leaves? Dick saw a mistletoe bough in a 
shop. It had 10 -f 1 1 white berries. How 
many was that? Nan got some ivy also. 
She counted the root fingers. There were 

7 in one part, 3 in another, and 1 1 in another. 
How many rootlets altogether?” 

Subtract io 7 i . — “The children brought home 
19 sprigs of evergreen. fhey gave their 
auntie 7 sprigs to decorate her home. How 
many left for their own home? They dressed 
the kitchen and dining-room with the re- 
mainder. 7 sprigs were put in the dining- 
room. How many in the kitchen? Their 
Christmas tree was 16 feet high. The room 
was only 11 feet high. How many feet had 
to be cut off' the top?” 

Additiou and Subtraction , — “21 fir trees 
in a forest. The woodcutter wanted 8 of 
them for Christmas trees and 7 for making 
furniture. How many did he cut down? 
How many left?” 
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Story— THE FIR TREE 


Far away in the deep forest there once 
grew a pretty little Fir Tree. The sun 
shone full upon him; the breezes played 
freely round him ; and near him grew many 
other fir trees, some older, some younger; 
but the little Fir Tree was not happy, for 
he was always longing to be tall like the 
others. 

“Oh, that I were as tall as the other 
trees,” sighed the little Fir; “then I should 
spread my branches on every side, and my 
top would look out over the wide world! 
The birds would build their nests among my 
branches, and when the wind blew I should 
bend my head so grandly just as the others 
do!” He had no pleasure in the sunshine, 
in the song of the birds, or in the rosy clouds 
that sailed over him every morning and even- 
ing. Sometimes the merry, prattling children, 
as they came through the forest, would sit 
down near the Fir Tree and say: “What 
a pretty little tree this is !” and then, because 
they called him little, the Fir Tree would 
feel more unhappy than ever. 

In winter, when the ground was covered 
with white glistening snow, a hare w^ould 
sometimes come scampering along, and 
jump right over the little Tree’s head; and 
then how miserable he felt! However, two 
winters passed away, and by the third the 
Tree was so tall that the hare was obliged 
to run round it. “Oh, if I could but grow 
and grow, and become tall and old ! ” 
thought the Tree. 

The woodcutters came in autumn and 
felled some of the largest trees. This hap- 
pened every year, and our young Fir, who 
was by this time a good height, shuddered 
when he saw those grand trees fall with a 
crash to the earth. Their branches were cut 
off and they were laid in wagons, and horses 
drew them away — far, far away from the 


forest. Where could they be going? What 
would happen to them? The Fir Tree 
wished very much to know, so in the spring, 
when the swallows returned, he asked them 
where the trees had been taken. They said 
that as they were flying across the sea they 
met many ships which had fine new masts 
that smelt like fir. Such stately ships they 
looked! “Oh that I, too, were tall enough 
to sail upon the sea!” said the Fir Tree. 

“Rejoice in your youth!” said the sun- 
beams. And the w’ind kissed the Tree, and 
the dew wept tears over him, but still he 
was not happy. 

When Christmas drew near, many quite 
young trees were felled. They were taken 
away in wagons, but their branches were not 
cut off. “ Where are they going?” asked the 
Fir Tree. They are no taller than 1; why 
do they keep their branches? ” “ We know ! 
we know!” twittered the sparrows. “We 
peeped through the windows in the towii 
below, and saw them plan ted in a warm 
room and decked out with such beaut ilul 
things; gilded apples, playthings, and hun- 
dreds of bright candles.” “That, is hir 
better than sailing over the sea,” said the 
Fir Tree. “ Oh, that Christmas weie come! 
Oh, I suffer, I suffer with longing ” 

“Rejoice in our love!” said the. air and 
the sunshine. “ Rejoice in your youth and 
freedom !” 

Hut rejoice he would not. He grew taller 
every day. In winter and in summer he 
stood there clothed in dark-gre(Mi foliage. 
The people who saw him said: “That is a 
beautiful tree!” 

Next Christmas he was the first to be 
felled. The axe cut through the w^ood and 
pith, and the Tree fell to the earth with a 
deep groan. The pain was so sharp he felt 
faint. When he came to himself he was in 
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a courtyard with other trees. Ho heard a 
voice say: “This is a splendid one, the very 
one we want!’* Then two servants came 
and carried the Fir Tree into a large draw- 
ing-room. He was placed in a large tub 
filled with sand which stood on a rich carpet. 

Oh, how the Tree trembled! What was 
to happen next? Some young ladies began 
to adorn him. They hung little nets of 
coloured paper filled with sugar plums on 
his branches. Besides these were gilded 
apples and walnuts, and hundreds of little 
wax tapers. Dolls that looked almost like 
men and women seemed dancing among the 
leaves, and high up, on the top of the tree, 
was fastened a large star of gold tinsel. 

“This evening,” they said, “it will be 
lighted vip.” “Would that it were evening,” 
thought the Tree. He thought so much 
about it that he had barkachc with longing, 
and barkaches with trees are as bad as 
headaches with us. 

The candles were lighted — oh, what a 
blaze of splendour! The Fir Tree trembled 
in all his branches, so that a candle caught 
one of the twigs and set it on fire. “Oh 
dear! ” cried the young ladies and put it out 
at once. All of a sudden the doors were 
flung open, and a troop of children rushed 
in as if they had a mind to jump over him. 
They shouted with delight till the room rang 
again. They danced round the Tree, and 
one present after another was torn down. 
The candles burned down to the branches 
and were put out one by one. “What will 
happen now?” thought the Fir Tree. The 
children were given leave to strip the Tree. 
They threw themselves on him till all 
his branches creaked. If he had not been 
fastened with the gold star to the ceiling 
he would have been overturned. 

The children danced about with their 
beautiful playthings. No one thought of 
the Tree any more except the old nurse. 
She came and peeped among the branches, 

(C241) 


but it was only to see if perchance a fig or 
an apple had been left among them. 

“A story! a story!” cried the children, 
pulling a little man towards the Tree. “ 1 
shall tell only one tale — about Humpty 
Dumpty, who fell downstairs, and yet came 
to the throne and won the princess.” And 
the little fat man told the story of Humpty 
Dumpty. When he had finished, the children 
clapped their hands; but the Fir Tree stood 
quite silent and thoughtful. The birds in 
the forest had never related anything like 
this. “Who knows but I, too, may fall 
downstairs and win a princess?” said the 
Fir Tree; and he thought with delight of 
being next day again decked out with 
candles and playthings, gold and fruit. 
“To-morrow,” thought he, “I wall thor- 
oughly enjoy my splendour. I wall not 
tremble.” And the Tree mused upon this 
all night. 

In the morning the maids came in. “Now 
begins my state anew!” thought the Tree. 
But they dragged him upstairs into a garret, 
and thrust him into a dark corner where not 
a ray of light could enter. “What can be 
the meaning of this?” thought the Tree. 
“What am I to do here?” And he leant 
against the wall, and thought, and thought. 
Day after day and night after night passed 
away, and yet no one ever came into the 
room. “It is now winter,” thought the 
Tree. “The ground is hard and covered 
with snow; they cannot plant me now, so I 
am to stay here in shelter until the spring. 

I only wish it w'ere not so dark and lonely.” 

“Squeak, squeak!” cried a little mouse, 
just then gliding forw'ard. Another fol- 
lowed; they sniffed about the Fir Tree, and 
then slipped in and out among the branches. 

“ It is horribly cold,” said one of them, 
“or it would be quite comfortable here. 
Don’t you think so, you old Fir Tree? How 
came you here? Have you been in the 
storeroom, wrhere cheeses lie on the shelves. 

21 
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and hams hang from the ceiling ; where one 
can dance over tallow candles; where one 
goes in thin and comes out fat?** “ I know 
nothing about that,’* said the Tree; “but 
I know the forest, where the sun shines, 
and the birds sing!” And then he spoke of 
his youth and its plejisurcs. The mice had 
never heard anything like it before. They 
listened very closely and said: “Well, to 
be sure! How much you have seen! How 
happy you have been!** 

“Happy!” said the Fir Tree in surprise, 
and he thought a moment over all that he 
had been saying; “yes, on the whole, those 
were pleasant times!” He then told them 
about the Christmas Eve, when he had been 
dressed up with cakes and candles. “Oh,” 
cried the little mice, “how happy you have 
been!” and they scampered away. The 
more the Tree thought of his youth in the 
forest the more clearly he remembered it. 
“Yes,** said he to himself; “those were 
pleasant times! but tliey may come back, 
they may come back! Humpty Dumpty fell 
downstairs, and yet, for all that, he won the 
Princess; perhaps I, too, may wdn a prin- 
cess!” And the Fir thought of a pretty, 
little, delicate birch that grew in the forest — 
a real, and, to the Fir Tree, a very lovely 
princess. 

One morning, people came into the lumber- 
room and dragged the IVee out of the corner. 
They threw him on the floor, but one of the 
servants picked him up and carried him 
downstairs and outside. “ Now, life begins 
again!” thought the Tree. He felt the 
fresh air and the warm sunbeams. All 
happened so quickly that the tree quite for- 
got to look at himself. In front of him was 


the garden; and everything in it was so 
fresh and blooming. Beautiful, sweet-smell- 
ing roses grew along the walls, and clustered 
on the bushes. The lime trees were in full 
blossom, and the swallows flew backwards 
and forwards twittering. 

“I shall live! I shall live!” He was filled 
with delight and hope. He tried to spread 
out his branches; but, alas! they were all 
dried up and yellow. He had been thrown 
down on a heap of weeds and nettles. The 
star of gold and tinsel that had been left 
on his crown now sparkled in the sunshine. 
One of the children who were playing in the 
yard caught sight of the gold star and ran 
to tear it off. 

“ Look at this still fastened to the ugly 
old Christmas Tree!” cried he, trampling 
under foot the branches of the poor Fir Tree. 

The Tree looked on the flowers of the 
garden now blooming in the freshness of 
their beauty; he looked upon himself, and 
he wished from his heart that he had been 
left to wither alone in the dark lumber-room. 
He called to mind his happy forest life, thr- 
merry Christmas Eve, and the little mice 
who had listened so eagerly to him. 

The servant came and cut the Tree into 
small pieces; heaped them up, ana set fire 
to them. The Tree groaned deeply, and 
every groan sounded like a little explosion. 
But at each of those groans the Fir Tree 
thought of a bright summer’s day, of Christ- 
mas Eve, or of Humpty Dumpty, the only 
story that he knew. 

“Fast, all past!” said the poor Tree. 
“ Had I but been happy, as I might have 
been! Fast, all past!” And at last the 
tree was burned.* 

School and Home Library " tBJackie). 


— Retold from Favourite Fairy Tales^ in 


Other stories;— “ Legend of the Christmas Tree”. 


“ Legend of the Mistletoe.” 
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Song— “A WONDERFUL TREE” 

— Boston Songs and Games (Curwcn;. 


Games— I. EVERGREENS 

— F. Tristram, in Kindergarten Room (Blackie) 

2. PRICKLY HOLLY 
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1. We are 


chil - drcn, Come to ga^th • er 


hoi • ly ; 
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Motli - er s.a>!i she 


ft'aiils to hang it 


In the house, how 


jol - ly ! 


2. Sec! this is a beauty ! 

13 nj^ht with many a berry; 

Mother said : “ Brinj^ quite a handful, 
Make the house look merry." 


.V “I will scratch you, children, 

With my sword leaves prickly. 
If you try to steal my branches. 
Run away now, quickly!" 


4. Leave this prickly holly ; 

Here is ivy clinging-. 

Gather sprig-s of shining dark leaves; 
Off we go home singing. 


ilirections , — I'erse i. The children walk through the forest. Groups of tall boys with outspread arms 
are the trees. The evergreen-gatherers pretend to pull branches of green and put them in pinafores, 
baskets, &c. 

Verse 2. They point admiringly towards a tall girl (holly bush), and are just about to pluck the 
branches, when 

Verse 3. She sings this verse, and points her fingers outwards in a jerky manner. She looks very 
threateningly at the children. 

Verse 4. They turn away towards another child (ivy bush), and, .after gathering ivy, they all trip out 
of the W'ood in twos and threes, holding arms as if they were loaded with evergreens. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

'I am Kin^ Holly. You need not smile. You poor 
•5v;i boys and girls think that no one is a king if 

^ golden crown. My red berries 
are prettier than any golden crown. See my 
glossy green robe and look what a number of 
^ swords I have at my side. (Y ^ 

"Mistletoe would like b be king; but then, m 

what is the use of a king who has no sword ? jf 

Besides, he cannot even grow by himself, but has bo 11 X ^ 
cling and fasten on to other trees. See how Q«d ^ 
he feeds ^ on this apple- tree. The tree / 
f I l_ branch has been cut so Ir that you 
ll may sec his roots. No, Mistletoe would 

\li ^1 i^ot do‘ for a king. He does not make all his own 
food, but has to steal some of it. See him taking it now: 

"A king should be brave. I am brave. Try bo rob me 
of my scarlet berries and I will stab you with my swords. 
'^Oiristmas Holly 

Makes all jolly," I know; so you may /X take 
a sprig or two bo hang in the house. I will try mTC 
prick you with my swords. 

In the summer, before my berries began 
grow, 1 had little white flowers. Here they are. 

Vhn': is that you say? 'smoll ' Vail until you see f the 
M'.tietoe'i flowers. Look at the picture of them over J the page 


that you 


take 
not to 
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w\ There! you could scarcely find them on the 

plant- they are so small ond green. 

1 ^ h'ke to be king, too ; but he 

tioes not stand alone A king who has to 
ll f other things is no good. 

He says his black berry crown is as pretty as mine, 
y/ Do you think it is? Ivy is like the Mistletoe, he 
takes some of his food from the wall or tree on which 
he is climbing. Ivy has roots in the ground besides those 
in the air. r-^\ 


m n 


Shall 1 tell you a secret 


('mi 


Um 




we a have? V 

'Although our berries 
\lf look so different, yet 

^ ^'hey are all seed- 
'r ^ boxes. Inside them are our little 

seed -children. 

II ^ 'All boys and girls love evergreens. 
The birds love them too,. ( because our berries grow 

when food is scarce. 

"'Which of us do / think should be 

king? 1 know you choose me. I look 

so grand stuck in the top of the Christmas 
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So Spread out wide your 
branches; 

And think now, if you please. 
Of happy b'mes a- coming, 
When you’ll be Christmas 
Trees I 


_ Adapted 


Pine Trees. 

Oh you tall, tall pine trees, 
All laden now with snow, 
Old Santa Claus will need 
you, 

When stormy north winds 
blow. 



Other poems for recitation: — i. “The Evergreens” — F. Tristram, in Kindergarten Room (Blackie). 
2. “ The Holly ” - Eliza Cook (Adapt). 
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Paper Cutting— HOLLY AND 
MISTLETOE 



Paper Folding— VASE FOR 
EVERGREENS 



Obtain from windmill ground-form (see above 
sketch) by folding point X to W. 


Clay Modelling— IVY SPRAY 



Brush Work— SPRIG OF HOLLY 



Leaves, dark green ; berries, crimson. 


Free-arm Drawing — CONVENTIONAL 
IVY LEAF 



Guiding lines to be drawn first. 


Brown-paper Drawing— CHRISTMAS 
TREK 



Colours as desired. Presents according to chil- 
dren’s owai ideas. 
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Object Lesson — CHRISTMAS 


Requirements. — Pictures and drawings 
on the subject. 

Preparation. — Winter is bleak and cold. 
The days arc short, and outdoor games for 
the children are few. In spite of all this, 
winter has its compensations. The children 
have heard about one or two winter friends, 
but first of all comes Santa Claus. The 
little ones have been looking forward for so 
long to Christmas week that their minds 
will need little preparation for the lesson. 
A picture, or even a word or two, will be 
quite enough introduction. 

Presentation. — (a) What Christmas 
is.— -The celebration of the birth of Jesus. 
This should be fully dealt with in the Scrip- 
ture lesson, and need only be referred to here. 

(d) The Real Spirit of Christmas. — 
Christmas time is, for most people, a time 
of joy and mirth. Old friends meet, and 
families reunite. Ill feelings are forgotten, 
wrongs are forgiven, and happiness seems 
to abound. Even the poorest make some 
attempt at Christmas festivity. But fun- 
seeking and selfish pleasure alone is not the 
true spirit of Christmas. “Peace upon 
earth, goodwill to men ” should be every- 
body’s motto. At Christmas time people 
seem to realize how much cause they have 
to be thankful, and help others less fortu- 
nate than themselves. Boys and girls can 
remember other children who are not so well 
off as they. How can they put kind thoughts 
into practice? 

(c) Christmas Joys. — (i) The home is 
made bright and gay; how? (Refer to 
lesson on evergreens, and let the children 
describe the decorations in their homes.) 

(ii) Christmas Eve , — What a happy time 
this is for the little ones as they hang up 
their socks and stockings for Santa Claus to 
fill! How each child as he climbs the stairs 
tc b^d intends to keep awake and see old 


Santa “for certain”. Santa Claus visits 
children of other lands too. They call him 
by other names : the boys and girls of Hol- 
land call him St. Nicholas. In France the 
children put out their shoes for Christmas 
gifts. In Holland Father Christmas fills the 
little ones* wooden boots with toys. (Let 
the children talk freely about this part of the 
Christmas proceedings.) 

On Christmas Kve the carol singers go 
out and sing to welcome in the happy day. 
When the day dawns, and time comes for 
service in the churches, the bells chime out 
merrily as if for gladness. 

(iii) Ttie Christmas Tree. — Usually part of 
an evergreen tree. (Refer to previous les- 
son.) Presents of all kinds for everybody in 
the house are hung on it. (Let the little 
ones tell of the presents they intend to give.) 
Why do they give presents? As an expres- 
sion of love. How is the Christmas tree 
made bright? 

In Norway the boys and girls remember 
the poor hungry birds, aiid make them a 
Christmas tree. (Ask children to suggest 
what the tree will be made of.) It is a sheaf 
of corn, which is fastened to the end of a 
long pole fixed in the ground. The happy 
birds flock round and take their Christmas 
presents of corn. 

(iv) Christmas Dinner . — (Let the children 
talk about the turkey or goose, w'hich is 
followed by the prime favourite, plum pud- 
ding.) How is the pium pudding made? 
Of what is it made? 

Association. — Connect with home pre- 
parations for Christmas. 

Formulation. — “Merry, merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Application. — See correlated lessons. In 
some schools the teacher lets the children 
bring a little of the ingredients of a plum 
pudding: e.g. one child brings an ounce or 
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so of raisins; another, a pound of su<^ar, provided, and presents are hung on it for 
and so on. Then the teacher mixes the the children, which they pay for themselves, 
pudding before the class, and when it is all The coppers brought should be strictly limited 
ready, rolled and tied up in a floured cloth, in number, or the poorer ones will envy the 
sends it to the cookery kitchen (if there is recipients of the more expensive toys. On 
one) to be boiled. Just before the “break- “ breaking-up ** day some gentleman friend 
ing up ” each of the little ones gets a taste. of the teacher, dressed up as Santa Claus, 
In some schools a real Christmas tree is distributes the presents. 

Phonetics 


Part I. — Breathing Exercise. Part 

(i) The command is, “Breathing exercise 
with heels raising — One! two!*’ This exer- 
cise is done without any movement of arms. 
It will tend, perhaps more than the other 
exercises, towards obtaining regular and 
easy respiration. Starting position : Hips — 
firm! (For further details sec exercise in 
5th week, Autumn Phonetics.) 

(ii) Teacher chats briefly about Christmas 
and Santa Claus’s night visit. She lets the 
children repeat: 

“ IIc comos in the night ! he comes in the night ! 
lie softly, silently comes; 

When the little brown heads on the pillow.s so white 
Arc dreaming of bviglcs and drums ”. 

Children are told to build the word “night”. 
The symbol for “ n ”, the first sound, is 
found and put on the word-building frame. 
The next symbol, “ i ”, is put on the frame. 
Before the children have time to put “t” 
teacher tells them to leave a space for a new 
silent symbol. She produces symbol “gh” 
printed on one tablet in yellow and puts it 


11 .- 77 /^ Silent “gh” in “night”. 

in its place in the word. After children have 
built the word, they draw anything they like 
to represent “night”; e.g. one child might 
draw a candle and nightcap, another a bed, 
a third stars, and so on. Teacher points out 
that though “ gh ” is silent it makes the 
vowel “i” which precedes it take the long 
sound. It also often gives “ on ” and “ aw” 
the “aw” sound. Other words involving 
the use of the silent “gh” arc read from 
blackboard. 

Blackboard reading: — It is Christmas 
Eve. The Christmas log burns bri^»//t. The 
children are deli^^ 4 ted. They dance li^^/ztly 
round in a ring. They play with a ball, and 
throw it h\gh and hij^/zer. At ni^> 7 /t, when the 
li^>//ts are low, Santa Claus will bring gifts. 
Nau^/^ty boys and girls wdll get none. 
“ Mi« 7 ft I stay awake, Ma?” asks little Sadie. 
“ I want to catch si^^-Zzt of old Santa. He 
will not fri^/^ten me.” “All ri»//t, my little 
daug/iter, you may if you wish.” But at 
ni«/it, when Santa brou^//t his gifts, Sadie 
was fast asleep. 


Number 


Number 21 continued. 

(i) I = 21, 21-M = 21, I X 21 -- 21 

“A numbe** of children were at a Christ- 
mas party. The^*e were some sweets in 
boxes hanging on the Christmas tree — 4 blue 
boxes, 7 pink ones, and 10 red ones. Each 


child had a box, and there was not one left 
hanging on the tree. How many children 
were at the party?” Children work : 

4 + 7 + 10 -r I = 21 =21. 


A fir tree grew I ft. each year. How 
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tall was it when it was 21 years old?” 
Children work; i X 21 = 21. 

“ Roy saved his Saturday penny for 21 
weeks to buy a present for his father. How 
many pennies was that? How many shil- 
lin|>‘s? How many pence over?” Working: 
ii/, X 21 = 21(L = I shilling- + 9 pence. 

(ii) 7 X 3 = 21, 21 3 = 7. 

“ There are 7 days in 1 week. How many 
days in 3 weeks?” 7x3 = 21. 

“ Robert, Mabel, and Jane are cousins. 
They live in difTerent homes. They are each 
to have a Christmas tree. Grandpa bought 
21 pretty wax candles to share between them. 
How many candles for each tree?” 21—3 
= 7. 

“There were to be 7 Chinese lanterns on 


each of the 3 trees. How many lanterns?” 
7 X 3 = 21. “Grandma invited 7 friends 
for each of her 3 grandchildren to a party. 
How many friends altogether?” 7x3 = 21. 

(Hi) 3 X 7 - 21, 21 4- 7 = 3- 

“Father gave Mother a set of cups, 
saucers, and plates, 7 of each. How many 
pieces of china?” i + i + iX7 = 3X7 
= 21. 

“On Christmas Eve, Uncle Ned bought 
21 oranges for the children. There were 7 
childrcm. How many oranges for each 
child?” 21 7 = 3. 

“Aunt Sarah sent some slicks of candy. 
She said the 3 youngest children were to 
have 7 sticks each. How many candy sticks 
did she send?” 3X7 = 21 . 


story— T.ITTLE JACK 


Once upon a time, so long ago that every- 
body has forgotten the date, there was a 
little boy whose name was Jack. He lived 
with his aunt in a tall old house in a city 
whose name is so hard to pronounce that 
nobody can speak it. He was seven years 
old, and he could not remember that he had 
ever seen his father or his mother. The old 
aunt who had the care of little Jack was 
very poor. She could give him nothing but 
dry bread to ('at, and of this there was never 
eiujugh. The little felltjw was often very 
sad; more than once he hid himself where 
he could not be seen, and cried as though 
his heart would break. 

The night before Christmas there was to 
be singing in the church, and the school- 
master was to be there with all his boys; 
and everybody expected to be very happy, 
listening to the sweet music. The winter 
had set in very cold and stormy, and there 
was much snow on the ground; and so all 
the oth 'r boys came to the church with fur 
caps drawn down over their ears, and heavy 
joa and waim gloves, and thick high- 


topped boots. Hut little Jack had no warm 
clothes. He c,ame shivering in the thin coat 
which he wore on Sundays in summer, and 
on his feet he had coarse stockings very 
much worn, and a pair of heavy wooden 
shoes. 

It was very pleasant in the church, and 
the air was so warm that Jack soon forgot 
the cold. The boys sat still for a little 
while, and then, when the organ was making 
loud music, thay began in low voices to talk 
to one another; and each told about the fine 
things that were going to be done at his 
home on the morrow, 'fhe mayor’s son told 
of a huge goose that he had seen in the 
kitchen before he came away. It was stuffed, 
and stuck all over with cloves till it was as 
spotted as a leopard. Another boy whispered 
of a little fir tree in a wooden box in his 
mother’s parlour. Its branches were laden 
with fruits, and nuts, and candy, and beauti- 
ful toys. Then the children talked of what 
Santa Claus would bring them and put in 
their stockings; for, of course, they meant 
to leave these by the fireplace when they 
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went to bed. The eyes of the little fellows 
danced with joy, as they thought of the bags 
of candy, the lead soldiers, and the grand 
jumping-jacks which they would draw out 
in the morning. 

But little Jack said nothing. He knew 
that his aunt had no money to buy him good 
food or a Christmas tree. But he felt in his 
heart that he had been all the year as good 
and kind as he could be; and so he hoped 
that Santa Claus would not forget him, nor 
fail to see his worn old stockings, which he 
would hang at the corner of the mantelpiece. 

At last the singing stopped, the organ was 
silent, and the Christmas music was ended. 
The boys arose and left the church, two by 
two, as they had entered it. Now, as he 
passed through the door of the church, little 
jack saw a child on one of the stone steps, 
lying fast aslcxtp in the midst of the snow. 
The cliild was thinly clad, and his feet, cold 
as it was, were bare. 

'I'he scholars, well clad and warm, passed 
before the strange child, and did not so much 
as glance that way. But little Jack, who 
was the last to come out of the church, 
stopped when he saw him, and looked at 
him \/ith eyes full of pity. “Ah, the poor 
child!” he said to himself. “ How sad it is 
Unit he must go barefoot in such weather as 
this!” .So in the goodness of his heart he 
took off the wooden shoe from his right foot 
and laid it by the side of the sleeping child. 
Then, limping along through the snow, and 
shivering with cold, he went down the street 
till he came to his cheerless home. 

His aunt was tired and miserable. “You 
worthless fellow!” she cried; “where have 
you been? What have > jU done with your 
other shoe'''” Little Jack told her how he had 
given the *oe to a child that was poorer than 
himself. “And jo,” the woman said, “our 
fine young gentleman takes off his shoes for 
beggars! He gives his wooden shoe to a 


barefoot! Well, we shall see. You may put 
the shoe that is left in the chimney, and, mind 
what I say, if anything is left in it it will be 
a switch to whip you with in the morning!” 

In the morning, when the old woman arose 
and went downstairs, a wonderful sight met 
her eyes. The chimney-place was crowded 
with beautiful toys, and bags of candy, and 
all kinds of pretty things. Right in the 
midst of these was the wooden shoe which 
Jack had given to the child, and near it was 
the stocking in which the aunt had meant to 
put a strong switch. The woman was so 
amazed that she cried out and stood still as 
if in a fright. Little Jack heard tin; cry, and 
ran downstairs as quickly as he could to see 
what was the matter. He, too, stopped short 
when he saw all the beautiful things that 
were in the chimney-place. But as he stood 
and looked he heard people laughing in the 
street. What did it all mean? 

By the side of the town pump many of the 
neighbours were standing. Each was tell- 
ing what had happened at his home that 
morning. The boys who had rich parents, 
and had been looking for beautiful gifts, had 
found only long switches in their stockings. 

Jack looked at his aunt, and then at the 
wonderful gifts around the wooden shoe. 
Who had placed them there? Where now 
was the kind, good g^iver? His aunt looked 
and wondered too. Then, as they stood in 
silence, they heard the voice of someone 
reading in the little chapel over the way: 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these . . 

Ah ! now they understood dimly how it 
had all come about, and even the heart of 
the tired old aunt was softened. Her eyes 
were filled with tears, and little Jack’s face 
beamed with smiles, as they knelt down 
together and thanked (iod for what He had 
done to reward the kindness of a little child. 

— From Framjois Cop6c — Blackie s Model Renders, 
“The Fir Tree" — Hans Andersen 


Other stories: King Wcnceslas". “ Legend of the Christinas Tree. 
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Song— “CHRISTMAS BOXES” 

— A. Scott Gatty’s Liltle So/ijijx for Little Voices (Mctzler Sc Co.). 

Game -CHRISTMAS EVE 

Jinglo Kolls ”, by J. Fierpont. 
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2. “ All tho boy.s and yirls, 

1 think, are fast asleep; 

Time for us to start 

Til roue’ll the snow so deep. 
Come u|i steeds ! hei^ho ! 

Make thesleii^^h bells rinj^; 
Dashing’, dashing o’er the snow, 
Ring a ring! ding! ding!” 

Chorus — Jingle bells, &c. 


3. “Yes, they’re fast asleep. 

So I must not be slow; 

Fill cnch stocking up 
From the top to toe. 

Now 1 must be off 
Up the chimney flue; 

Other little boys and girls 
Want old Santa too.” 

Chorus — Jingle bells, Sec, 


Directions , — Verse i. Four or five children sitting in a circle get up ’slowly and pretend to climb the 
stairs (lines drawn with chalk on the floor). When they reach the “ bedroom ” they pretend to pull shoes olT 
and hang their stockings on the bed rail. 

Chorus is sung by the remaining boy.s, who arc Santa’s horses. If tiny bells are fastened to their coats 
the effect will be quite festive. The girls form Santa's sleigh. They join in the chorus. 

Verse 2. Santa Claus (a bigger boy) steps into his sleigh, and, taking up the reins, urges his steeds on. 
The ho»‘ses canter round the room, the .sleigh following behind. Chorus as before. 

; erse 3. Santa steps up to the sleeping children and looks at them intently. He throws off the sack he 
r.irri^'s on his ba*"k, and pretends to fill the stockings. When full, he steps into his sleigh and drives off 
C' '’'US as in verses i and 2. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

It IS Christmas Es/e. Hang up the 
stockings for Santa ClauS bo fill. Oh, dear! 
1 wonir if he will remember all the toys 
the children want! Ned would like- 
^ Q bat and boll.^ Flo wants a 
oil. Bab^ Jack says, *Me °a want a rattle, I 
"Last Christmas I dreamt 1 saw fl Santa riding over 
the snow in his sled. His ^ reindeer sped 
along like ^ 3 ^ ^ the wind 
Then he 




our house ond 
the chimney 
into our bed- 
room. I shut 7 
mv eyes close 
lest he should 
find me awake , 



laugh;- 'Ho, ho! my little friends are fast 
F'i ytislcep! Soon I opened my eyes the least 
■ little bit and saw him feeling in his bag 
for toys. 'Gun for Ned, tea-set for Flo, 
bricks for Jim) he said, as he crammed 
our stockings full . Then, taking up his 
big sack, he whisked off up the chimn^." 
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"And, would you believe it? in the morning we all had the 
toys I had dreamed about. 

*ln a land called Holland the children put ouc their little 
wooden shoes. This shoe belongs to a little 

called Gerda. Vhat has Santa 

"Once there was a little qirl called 
' Piccola. Her mother said it was no use put- 
-ting out a shoe for toys; they vere too poor. But Piccola was 
certain St. Nicholas would bring her a gift, and so she left 
her shoe by the window. Vhat do you think she found there 
in the morning ? A poor little sparrow. It was thin and 
hungry. Piccola nursed it and fed it. 

She thought it the nicest gift St. Nicholas 4 'W 

‘ could bring 1 

happy birds! They are flying to 

^ Norway want the birds to have a merry 

/ Christmas , and so they get their parents to 

i JH ^ fasten a sheaf of corn to the end of a long pole. 
V ^ ^ "'How glad the birds are then ! "A Happy Christmas 
a^^ ^ g^to you!" they sing to each other. "Thank you: 
^ I same to you!" they chotter and chirp. 

Winter is long and sometimes dreary, but we do not mind 
that. It I brings the Christmas holidays. Merry, merry Christmas I 


'')r 


m 


They are flying to 
The boys and girls 


Winter 
that. It 




M It Hoi Ho! thrice ho! 

\b for the mistletoe, 

/ Ho ! for the Christmas 
^ holly; 

I And ho! for the merry 
.f»| boys and qirls, 

1 >11^1 Vho make the day : 

^ ^ I And ho! for the deep new 
fallen snow, 

For the lace-work on 
each tree, 

And ho! for the joyous 
Christmas bells 


That ring 50 merrily. 


V. V 








_ F.H. Sweet. 
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Other poem suitable Ibi recitation; — “ Santa Cla as ” — M. Riach's Recitations for Infant Schools^ 
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Paper Cutting— READY FOR SANTA 



The bed should be cut separately. Stocking's are 
pasted on mount after the bed-foot. 

Paper Folding— PACKET FOR 
SWEETS 


Clay Modelling— PLUM PUDDING 



Tell the children to bring a sprig of holly to school 
for the clay plum pudding they arc going to nijikc. 
Mark currants out with pin. Model pudding and 
dish separately. 

Brush Work— CHRISTMAS CARD 




The children will greatly 
enjoy making Christmas 
cards. Provide each of them 
with a piece of stiff coloured 
cartridge paper, which must 
be folded in two. One side 
is to be painted with sprig of 
mistletoe or holly. On the 
inside any scrap or cut-out 
picture can be pasted. 





A 


Fold a little margin on two adjacent sides (figs, i 
and 2). Divide the square that remains (see shaded 
portion, fig. 3) into 16 equal squares. Cut along 
thf thick lines. A B C D gummed together form the 
bottom; E is the cover. The portion beyond the 
dotted line X Y is to be gummed under adjacent side 
of packet when folded. 

Free-arm Drawing — PRESENTS 
FROM SANTA 



Brown-paper Drawing — THE BIRDS’ 
CHRISTMAS TREE 



o 
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Object Lesson— LINEN AND COTTON 


Requirements. — Pictures of flax s^^rowing 
and flax being* drawn through a combing 
apparatus; pictures of cotton picking and 
weaving shed (if possible). Drawings of 
flax and cotton flowers. Specimens of flax 
pods just as gathered, with fruit attached to 
stalks; specimens of cotton pods; tablecloth; 
sheet or pillowcase. 

Preparation. — Now that winter is here 
the children are glad to stay indoors. The 
chill evenings make the fireside very wel- 
come. (Let the children suggest how they 
pass a winter evening.) This is the season 
when boys and girls realize, more than at 
j.ny other time, how good it is to have a 
comfortable home with loving father and 
mother. 

So many things in the home are made 
from linen and cotton that the children are 
going to hear .about these two products. 
(Show girls’ cotton pinafores and boys* linen 
collars, and l(‘t the children give names of 
domestic articles made from these materials.) 
Why are linen and cotton so useful? Be- 
cause they c.an easily be washed and ironed, 
and still look fresh .and good. (Show that 
for the sake of cleanliness and health this 
often washing is absolutely essential.) 

Presentation. — («) Linen. — (i) What 
Linen is , — It comes from a plant called the 
flax plant. (Refer to lesson on “ How Seeds 
Grow”, and remind the children that they 
set linseeds to grow. If a coloured record 
of these growing plants has been kept, it 
will serve admirably as an illustration here.) 
This plant is grown in our own as well as 
other countries. 

Whe.i the plants have grown until their 
stems are from 2 to 3 feet high, and they 
are ready to be gathered, they arc pulled 
up by the roots. They are dried in the sun, 
and then placed in water. After they have 

r C241 ) 


Iain some time in water the outside coat of 
the stalks rots away. This is just what is 
wanted. 

The tough inside stems arc separated from 
the rotten part, and are pulled through a sort 
of big comb. Why? (Compare the combing 
of girls* long hair.) When the fibres have 
been straightened they are sent to the spin- 
ning factory and made into beautiful white 
linen. 

(ii) The Flax Plant , — It grows from lin- 
seeds, which are set very thickly and require 
much nourishment from the soil — long slender 
stalks, which only begin to branch out near 
the top. The leaves are small, nather long 
in sh.ape, and pointed. The flowers arc a 
pretty pale-blue colour. (If a record has 
been k(‘pt, show drawing; if not, make 
blackboard sketch.) 

When the flowers die the fruit begins to 
grow. (Remind children of lesson on Fruits.) 
Each pod or fruit has five little rooms, with 
two smooth brown seeds in each chamber. 
(Break a few dry pods, and shake out the 
linseeds. Give several to each child, and let 
the children comment on their flat and oval 
shape .and glossy appearance.) 

(iii) Uses of Linseed , — (The children may be 
able to tell, themselves, how Mother makes 
linseed tea if anyone has .a cough or cold. 
Then, if anyone needs it, she uses linseed 
which h.as been crushed into meal, and makes 
.a poultice.) Linseeds are crushed for the oil 
which they contain. Painters use this oil 
in their paints and varnishes. The crushed 
linseed is sometimes made into oilcake, which 
is splendid food for cattle. 

(h) Cotton. — (i) What Cotton is, — Cotton 
is made from the beautiful white woolly stuff 
which grows in the pods of cotton plants. 
(Contrast with linen, which is made from 
the stems of flax plants.) 


22 
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(ii) The Cotton Plant . — It does not grow 
in this country, because it will only live in 
very warm lands. It grows to a height of 
from 2 to 3 feet. Its leaves are a rich 
dark green ; its flowers are large and bright 
yellow, with purple centres. (Draw on black- 
board or show picture.) 

When the time comes the flowers die off, 
just as the flax flower and all blossoms die, 
and leave in their places the growing fruit — 
cotton pods. What is there likely to be in 
these pods? Besides cotton seeds there is 
a good deal of white woolly stuff. In autumn 
the pods become so full of this that they 
burst open. It is this white woolly stuff 
which is made into cotton. (Show cotton 
pods. Contrast with linseed pods.) 

Now is the cotton-picking season. (Show 
pictures of cotton fields, and describe their 
rows and rows of cotton plants. The over- 
flowing pods make the plants look as if they 
w'ere covered with snow. The women and 
children gather the cotton in handfuls and 
put it into a basket which is fastened in 
front of them. 

The seeds are separated from the raw 
cotton, and arc used for making cotton-seed 
oil. (Compare with use of linseed.) 


The raw cotton is packed into huge bales 
and sent away to be woven. (If the children 
live in a district where cotton weaving is an 
industry this part of the lesson can be made 
particularly telling. If, however, the district 
is agricultural the teacher had better promise 
that when the children are older they shall 
hear more about the weaving.) 

Association. — Much of this will be new 
to the children, so full association is not 
possible. The chief connecting links with 
what the children already know will be that 
the flax and the cotton-plant flowers are like 
other flowers the children have learned about 
— they change those parts which do not die 
into seed-boxes. 

Formulation. — Many things in the home 
are made from linen and cotton. Linen and 
cotton are useful because they ran be easil}^ 
and often washed. Linen is made from the 
stem of the flax plant. Cotton is made from 
the material which bursts out of the pods of 
the cotton plant. 

Application. Plant linseed in a sponge, 
and keep it in the neck of a glass jar which 
is constantly siip[)rK‘d with watta*. Com- 
mence a fresh record of development. For 
further application see correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part I. — Breathing Exercise. Part 11. — “are” os in “scare”. 


(5) Breathing exercise is combined with 
heels raising and knees bending. 'I he order 
given is: “ Breathing with heels raising and 
knees bending — One! two! three! four!” 
Starting position: Hips — firm! Breath in- 
haled on numbers one and three ; exhaled on 
numbers two and four. (For further details 
see exercise in 6th week, Autumn, Phonetics.) 

(ii) Teacher prints “at” (or “ab” or “ak”) 
on blackboard, and asks children to say the 
souau. She then adds “e”. Children say 


“ate”. Why have they changed the vowel 
sound? Teacher then prints “ ar ” on board, 
and tells children to say the sound, “c” is 
then added. Children will probably give the 
long vowel sound. at once. If not, teacher 
tells them that “e” has just the same effect 
on the preceding vowel. The sound now is 
“are” (pronounced as in “scare”). She 
asks a child to make the word into “care” 
Child writes “ c ” at the beginning. Another 
child when asked to make “care” into 
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scare” puts “s”. What does “scare” 
mean? Who has had a scare? What scared 
you? Teacher tells a short story about a 
scared child, and shows record — picture of 
the story, with acarc printed at side. The 
symbol “are” is built into the following- 
words: Hare, marc, rare, rarely, ware, aware, 
beware, Hare. 


Blackboard reading^: “The table is bare. 
We can spare time from play to make t(;a. 
I dr//rsay Ma will be late. She will sUire to 
see it made. What kind of {are is there? 
Oh, what a scarel Nellie almost spilled the 
milk. Be carel'ul, Nell. W(^ all share the 
jam. Take care! Do not drop it, Tom. 
Jam is rare for tea ” 


Number 


Number 22. 

(i) Simple addition sums involving- “ carry- 
ing ” and adding to figure already in tens 

column, e.g. 13 + 9 . Teacher tells a 

child to write 13 on board. He puts down 

T. u. 

I 3. “What does the i mean? And the 
3?” Then put up one bundle of 10 sticks, 
and have 3 loos^ in another group. Chil- 
dren print T. U. on their boards. I'hey lay 
the bundle of 10 under T., and 3 loose sticks 
under U. “jack, print 9 on the blackboard.” 
Jack puts 9 under the 3, and teacher draws 
a line. “Now all put 9 more sticks under 
the 3 loose ones. You have your addition 
sum in sticks, mine is in figures. We will 
add the sticks, and 1 will write the answer 
in figures. We will call the sticks ‘units*. 
9 + 3?” Children work 9+14-2=12. 
They tell teacher, who writes it at the side 
of her board. “We cannot have all these 
12 units under U. What must we do?” 
Children suggest taking i lot of 10 units 
from the 12 and putting it in the “tens 
house They tie 10 of the sticks in a bundle, 


and lay them beside the bundle! already there. 
The 2 units l(!ft may live in the “units 
house”. Teacher writes 2 under U. Chil- 
dren lay the two sticks under II. “There 
is already one lot of 10 units in the tens 
column. How many families lunv?” Teacher 
writes 2 under T. Children give the answer 
22, and say “ 2 and 2 stand for twenty-two ”. 

(ii) Simple subtraction sums with figures 
in both tens and units columns, e.g. 22 

T. r. 

— II . Teacher prints 2 2 on bLack- 

board. She points to left-hand 2, and asks 
what it means. Children put out 2 bundles 
of 10 sticks on boards under T., which they 
have previously printed. They say what 2 
in the units column means, and lay 2 loose 
sticks under U. How many sticks alto- 
gether? They are going to take 1 1 aw^ay 
from 22. Teacher writes ii under 22. She 
points to each digit of ii, and asks its value. 
Children take i stick from the 2 in units 
column, and i from 2 in tens column. They 
tell that the answer is i ten and i unit, which 
is 11. 


Story— THE PLAX 

A fla : plant was growing in all its beauty. children do when they have been kissed and 
Its pretty pale-blue flowers were as delicate washed by their mother. 

as the wings of a moth. The sunbeams “ People say I look well,** said the flax, 
kissed it and the raindrops washed it. It “and that I shall make a fine piece of linen, 
looked all the prettier for it, just as little I am so tall and strong. How lucky I am ! 
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To think that I am to be of some use in the 
world! No one, I am sure, can be happier 
than I am!*’ 

“ All very well,** said the fern. “ You will 
not say that when you know the world 
better.** And it sangf quite sadly: 

“ Snip, snap, sniirrc, 

Basstt liirre. 

The song" is ended 

“No, it is not ended,” said the flax. “I 
feel that I am growing. I am the happiest 
creature in the world.” 

One day someone came and pulled the 
flax up by the roots. How that did hurt! 
They laid it in water as if they wanted to 
drown it. Then they put it so near a hot 
lire that the flax thought it was going to be 
roasted. Even then the flax was cheerful. 
“Ah well,** it said, “we cannot be. always 
happy, or we might become selfish! All 
this trouble will only make me wise.” Poor 
flax! there was a great deal of trouble in 
store for it. It was steeped and roasted, 
broken and combed, and, worst of all, put 
on the spinning wheel. In all its pain it 
thought of past pleasures, and was quite 
contented until it was put on the loom 
and woven into a beautiful piece of white 
linen. “This is wonderful,** said the flax. 
“To think that in spite of all my troubles 
I have been made into something useful! 
What a fine piece of white linen I am! 
This is better than just growing in the 
fields! I cannot be happier than I am 
now.** 

A lady bought the piece of linen and carried 
it home with her. She laid it on the table, 
and, taking up her sharp scissors, she began 
to cut it. This w^as painful; and when the 
linen was torn and stitched it thought it 
would die. Instead of dying it was made 
into twelve little garments for the children 
to wear. “Why,” said the flax, “I have 
grown quite important. How useful I am 


going to be! This is good fortune, to be 
sure!” and the flax was very happy. 

The twelve little garments lasted for years; 
but at last they became so worn that it was 
no use patching them any more. The tatters 
said to each other, “we would have liked 
to have kept together a little longer, but 
that cannot be;” and they fell apart into 
rags. “Now,” thought the flax, “this is 
the end.** Hut no! They w'cre torn into 
small pieces, put in w^ater, made into a pulp, 
dried, and turned into bcaiitifiil white paper. 
“What a glorious surprise !” said the paper. 
“ 1 wonder if I shall have fine things written 
upon me. I certainly am fortunate!’* Beau- 
tiful poetry and stories were written on the 
paper, and there was only one blot, wdiich 
W'as very lucky. The stories and poetry 
were read out to the people, and it made 
them wiser and ha[)pier. 

“When 1 was only a little bliur (lower 
growing in the field 1 never driMined all this 
joy w^as in stor(‘ for me. What riave I doi^c 
that I should be so happy? 'I'lu; lern said 
the song was ended when I was a little plant, 
but it is not ended even yet! I wonder if I 
shall be sent all over the earth for men to 
read what is waitten upon me.” While the 
paper thought this, it felt more joyous than 
ever. The more useful it wais the happier 
it grew. But it made a mistake wdien it 
thought it would have to go on its travels 
round the earth. It did not know that, wath 
being handled and read by one after another, 
it w’^ould get worn and torn and soiled. In- 
stead of this it was sent to the printer, wdio 
copied the waatten words in type, and printed 
hundred of books, all with the same words. 

“ I never thought of that,** said the paper 
to itself; “this is by far the best plan. But 
although I cannot go on my travels I shall 
still be happy in the thought that it was on 
me the first beautiful thoughts were written, 
it was at me the writer smiled when he read 
his work. I shall stay at home while the 
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books go to and fro through the world. 
How glad I am! How fortunate, too!’' 

The paper was tied with other papers into 
a bundle, and thrown into a tub which stood 
in the washhouse. It felt this to be no dis- 
grace. “ One cannot go on working for 
ever,” it said; “rest is good at times. It 
is good to be able to consider matters, to 
think over one’s real state. Now, for the 
first time, I begin to know myself. To know 
oneself is, after all, the most useful know- 
ledge, and surest to l(\'id to progress. And 
come what will I am sure of this that all 
will end in progress; hitherto it has always 
been so.” 

One day it was decided to burn all the 
paper in the tub. It could not be sold to the 
shops lor wrapping up butter and sugar, be- 
cause it had be(‘ii written on. So the children 
stood round the (ire to see it burn. They 
liked to scat pretty flames dancing up and 
th6 sparks which chased each other. Then 
when llu; red sparks ran aft cm* one another 
they called it watching the children when 
.school was over, and the last spark they 
called the teacher. Then they would wonder 
where all the sparks went. How beautifully 
th ty shone for a moment, and then went 
out : 

The whole bundle of paper had been throwm 
on the fire, and w^as soon burning. “Oh, 
dear!” it cried, as it burst into a glowing 
flame; “oh, dear!” It was horrid to be 
burned like this. Soon, however, when all 
the bundle was on firi;, the flames rose 
higher and higher. They were taller than 
ever the little flax plant had becai at the 
beginning of the story, and they were 


brighter than ever the linen was, even when 
it was new. All the letters written on the 
paper became in an instant fiery red, and the 
w’ords and thoughts of the writer seemed to 
stand out in a blaze of glory. 

“Now I am flying up, up, higher and 
higher, straight to the sun.” The voice 
seemed to come out of the mounting flames; 
and hundreds of flame- voices seemed to say 
the same. The flames rose so high that they 
came out at the top of the chimney. Then 
a w^onderful thing happened : for every flax 
flower that had grow'^n in the fields there was 
a tiny being floating about above the flames. 
These wxre even more beautiful and sw^eet 
than the flowers from which they w^ere born, 
and they were daintier and lighter than ever 
the flower petals had been. Soon the flames 
died out, and nothing was left but a heap 
of black ashes. Over these the little beings 
danced; wherever they touched the black, 
bright red sparks wx‘re seen. 

“The children have all run home, and the 
teacher came out of school the last,” said 
the watching children to one another. It 
had been a great pleasure to them to see the 
pretty sight, and as they stood looking at 
the ashes, they said : 

“Snip, snap, sniirre, 

Basse lurre, 

The song is ended ”. 

But the beautiful invisible beings said : 
“The song never ends; the best and 
happiest is yet to come.” 

But this the children could not hear, and, 
if they. did, they could not be able to under- 
stand it. Children, you see, must not know 
everything. 

— Retold from Hans Andersen. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

4 ‘Look at me. I am a Flax Plant. Don't you 

think my pale-blue flovcrs look sweet 7 I grow in 

a field with thousands of other flax plants. 

The man who set us there comes to see how long our 
stems are growing. I think most of how soon my 
seed- babies will ^row. 

*Hush! don’t tell j but even now my little seed- 
boxes are ready. I have five tiny rooms in the 
_ seed- box of each flower. There! I knew that 

would surprise you. 

'When the summer goes my flowers die; but I do not care 
a bit. I shall leave behind me tiny brown seed -children. 

If they are planted, they will grow into flax 
^ * plants like me. Do you know what they are 

called ? I think you do. Who likes linseed- tea 7 
‘When all the plants are full-grown we are.:^^ pulled up 
and laid in water. We lie there full ^ aches 

and pains, until you would think we 
no more good Then when the T\ 
outside coats have rotted off our 
stems, we are tied in bundles and pulled 
through combs, 'ike the one above, to make us ready for spin- 
-nlng . Then we are woven into long pieces of linen. 

The linen is sent to 2 = the shop. Your mother buys it to 
make pretty collars for the boys." 


c7f aches 
were of 
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J am a Cotton Plant. Vbu boys and girls do 
Nnot know ms, I am sure. I do not grow 
^ where you live ; it is too cold. All the children 
|/who pla^ in the cotton fields are black. 

I ‘They love my pretty yellow flowers as much as 
^ you love your dandelions and buttercups. 

*1 grow about as tall as the babies in the 
babies' class. The other cotton plants and myself are all 
planted in rows. The cotton field looks pretty in summer 
with its rows and rows of dark green leaves and yellcAv flowers. 

But. it is best of all in autumn when the white cotton 
is bursting out of the 

• It looks as If some one 
had thrown handfuls of 
snow on the dark green 

I do not think you could 

do without me. Think what a lot of things are made of 
cotton, and then you will agree that I am most useful. 

'The little black pickaninnies know me well. The^ 
roll about In the sun while their black mammies pick 
the wool from my pods." 
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The G^ttager to her Infant. 

The days are coldj the nights 
O''® long; 

The north wind sings a doleful 


iAy, Then, hush again upon my breast: 

ll II k/i 1 A,. ■ . . 

All merry things arc now at rest 

Save bhee^my pretty lovel 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth,* 
The crickets long have ceased 
their mirth; 

There's nothing stirring in the 
house 

y Save one wee hungry nibbling' 
mouse; 

Then why so busy thou? 


_ W. Wordsworth. 




Other poems suitable for recitation:— i. “When the Tablecloth is Laid Hiding*’, in M, Riach'S 
Recitations for Infant Schools, 2. “The Land of Counterpane” ll. L. Stevenson. 
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Paper Cutting -VVEAVING OF 
TABLECLOTH 


Clay Modelling— COTTON POD 





Fold a piece of paper, and cut from fold to about 
I inch from edj^e of jiaper in parallel lines. Cut a 
similar piece into lony strips. Weave as in <lra\viii.er. 


Paper Folding-KITCHHN TA13LH 
FOR LINFN CLOTH 




To be modi^lled from actual specimen. The shape 
of pod varies ;iccordin^ to species. 


Brush Work— COTTON PICCANINNY 



This looks efl'cctive wIkmi painted on rich red paper. 
Dress, eyes, nose, mouth, while; head, hands, and 
Icf^s, black. 


Make a little crease down two opposite sides. I ’old 

across into four oblouj^-s. Cut away shaded portions. BrOWn-paper Drawing THF 

Gum tops of ICKS at S. TAHI.IXLO T 11 JS WASl HH ) 


Free-arm Drawing— CONVENTIONAL 
COTTON FI.OVVER 




Let Ih clilldren make the )^uidin);’ lines shown in 
sid Sketch, and then fill in edj^’cs of petals. 



Colours as desired. 
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Object Lesson— COAL MINE 


Requirements. — Pictures of pit mouth, 
mine shaft, miners at work in the mine, 
Davy safety lamp (this may be borrowed 
from a child’s parent if there is one who 
works in the coal mine), drawing's of ham- 
mers, pickaxe, spade, wagons, cage, &c. 

Preparation. — Let the children tell how 
they spend their winter evenings. Lead 
them to talk about the cosy fireside. The 
cheerful fire is another winter friend of the 
children. Country people burn logs of wood 
and sticks which they pick up in the vv^oods. 
In towns it is not possible to find wood like 
this, and so the townsfolk have to depend 
upon coal. Who brings the coal to the coal 
cellar? Where does the coal dealer get it 
from? A visit to the coal-pit yard would 
form a good introduction to the lesson. 

Presentation. “ • What Coal is. — 
Long, long years ago, trees and plants of 
all kinds grew very big. They were so 
great that ferns in those days were as big as 
our trees to-day. When these grew old 
they fell and were covered up by the soil 
and water. Then more trees grew above 
them, and, when they fell, they in turn were 
covered up too. Kresh trees and plants 
grew above thc\se and in turn fell. This 
falling and covering-up continued for long 
years, so that in time the oldest plants sank 
lower and lower in the earth. After many, 
many years these? plants dt'cayed and became 
hard. As the years went by they became 
harder still, until at last they formed the 
hard coal which we use for burning in our 
fires. Coal, then, is the remains of great 
plants which once grew in the sunlight, but 
as year., went on sank lower in the earth 
and became covered over. 

(^) Where Coal comes from. — Such 
a long time has passed since the trees and 
plants decayed, and so very many fresh 


layers of earth and vegetation have covered 
them, that when men stM?k them, in their 
present form of coal, they have to dig deep 
into the earth. The places wdiere men work 
at getting the coal arc called coal mines. 

(i) The Shaft , — This is the entrance to the 
coal pit. The miners go down in cages or 
buckets to the mine, which is at the foot ot 
the shaft. The shaft is sunk to the first 
layer of coal. When the coal is mined it is 
sent up to the pit mouth by way of the 
shaft. The empty buckets arc sent back 
down the shaft. The sides of the shaft are 
often bricked up; why? (Show how danger- 
ous to miners it vrould be otherwise.) Air 
is pumped through the shaft into the mine 
by means of fixns. (If there is a fan at work 
in the school let children see it; if not, do 
not mention the means employed, as the 
little ones would not be able to understand 
it.) Why is it necessary there should be a 
supply of fresh air? 

(ii) Galleries , — From the bottom of the 
shaft the miners dig in side galleries as tar 
as the seams of coal reach. The coal is 
brought to the foot of the shaft by ponies, 
mules, or wagons which run on rails. 
Sometimes the coal is hard to get at and 
it has to be blasted out. (Compare with 
strength of gunpowder in fireworks, which 
the children often see bursts the outside 
covering of the “cracker”.) 

(r) The Miner.” -If the children live in 
a mining district get th(?m to tell about the 
collier and his appearance when coming 
home from work. Why does he look so 
black? The work of the miner is hard and 
dangerous. When coal scams are narrow 
he has to lie on his back or side and pick 
away at the coal for long spells in this 
uncomfortable position. (Picture the dis- 
comfort of working where one cannot stand 
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upright.) Besides’ this, the coal mine is 
dark. How is that? This must add to the 
difficulty of the miner’s work. The mine is 
lit with lamps which the miners carry with 
them. Sometimes they fasten their lamps 
on their hats; why? 

Sometimes coal mines become filled with 
poisonous gases which sufi'oeate the workers 
or cause explosions. These gases are some- 
times so strong that if a miner had to strike 
a match it would cause a great explosion. 
How then can the mine be lit without 
danger? Some time ago a man named 
Davy thought of a lamp which could be 
used without fear of explosion. He called 
it a safety lamp. (Show Davy lamp and let 
the children sec that the name “safety” is 
quite applicable to it.) So great is the 
danger in mines that the men are forbidden 


to make or use any other kind of light 
whatever. 

Another danger of the mine is flooding. 
Sometimes the mine gets filled with water 
and the walls give in. How thankful we 
should be to the brave men who risk their 
lives in order that we may have coal for our 
fires! 

Association. — Associate with mining in- 
dustry if this is local. Remind children how 
they learned in the lesson on trees that 
nothing was wasted. Even old trees be- 
come useful coal. 

Formulation. — Coal was once great 
plants which grew above the ground. 

After many, many years these plants sank 
into the earth and were; changi;d into coal. 

The miner’s work is hard and dangerous. 

Application. — See correlated lessons. 


Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exercises. Part II. — “ire” as in “fire”. 


(i) {a) Command given is: “Breathing 
with Arms raising sideways and Heels 
raising — One! two!” Breath taken in at 
“one!” and expelled at “two!” (For 
further directions, see exercise in the 7th 
Week, Autumn, Phonetics.) 

(b) Command given is: “Breathing with 
Arms raising upwards and Heels raising- - 
One! two!” The heels are raised as the 
arms go upwards. Breath inhaled at “one!” 
exhaled at “two!” (For other details, see 
8th Week in Autumn, under Phonetics 
heading.) 

(ii) Teacher refers to “arc” in “scare” 
of last week, and asks what cflcct the final 
“e” had when added to “ar”. She prints 
“ir” on board. What is the sound? “e” 
is added. “ What is the sound now? Why 
the long “i” sound? Who can make “ire” 
iu'O “^e”? A child prints “f” at begin- 


ning of ire ' Who has walchi;d Mother 
light the fire? How does she do it? y^fter 
a brief chat, children build “lire” on the 
word-building frame. They change it into 
“mire” by substituting symbol “m”, which 
is lying amongst other symbols on teacher’s 
desk. The following words are built in this 
way: Hire, tire, wire, spire, squire. 

At conclusion of lesson children make a 
drawing of a fire on boards and print “f/Vt?” 
at the side. 

Blackboard reading: hhnma poked the Ure 
and made it blaze. How hot it was! It 
made the children persp/m “Oh dear, I 
must retzV^?,” said Dick; “it is hot near the 
fzVe.” Dad is writing in the f/>Hight. He 
has a quz>£? of paper by him. He is writing 
to Squ/Vz? Jackson. He wishes to hire a 
trap. He will take the children for a drive 
but not by the mire. 
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Number 


Numbers 22 and 23. 

I. Number 22. (a) Addition of Numbers 

to 22, e.g. — “Sam carried the coal from the 
coal house for his mother. One week he 
carried 8 + 4 + 3 -f* 7 bucketfuls. How 
many buckets of coal was that?” 

(b) Subtraction . — “There were 22 sacks 
on a cart. 19 of them were filkfd with coal 
and the rest with coke. How many bags ot 
coke? ” 

(c) Addition and Subtraction . — “At the 
beginning of winter, Mrs. Hrown had 22 
hundredweights of coal and coke put in her 
coal cellar. She has burned 14 hundred- 
weights of coal and 3 hundredweights of 
coke. How many hundredweighls left?” 

(d) Multiplication and Division. - 

(i) 22 I = 22 ; 22 X I = 22. — “A coal 
dealer took out on his cart 22 bags of coal. 
He left I bag at every house where he 
called. He had none left when he got back 
to the coal yard. At how many places did 


he leave a bag? He was paid is. for each 
bag. How much had he when he returned? 
How many pounds was that? Shillings 
over? ” 

(ii) 22-^2 = ii; 11X2 — 22. — “Mrs. 
Nelson has the dining-room and kitchen 
fires burning all winter. Each fire burns the 
same amount of coal. 22 bags have been 
used already. How many bags for the 
kitchen fire? Walter and Nan Nelson 
roasted chestnuts. They had 1 1 each. 
How many altogether?” 

(iii) Mrs. Nelson boiled toffee for hei 
2 children and their 9 cousins. How' man} 
children altogether? She made 22 oz. Each 
child had an equal share. How many ounces 
had each child? How much did the 22 oz. 
of toffee cost at \d. per oz. ?” 

2. Number 23. Addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of numbers 
w^here the sum, subtrahend, product, and 
dividend respectively do not exceed 23. 


Story -THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED 


Long, long ago, before the sun learned 
to shine so brightly, people believed very 
strange things. Even the wisest thought 
storm clouds were war maidens riding, and 
that a wonderful shining youth brought the 
springtime; and whenever sunlight streamed 
into the water they said to one another: 
“See, it is some of the shining gold, some 
of the magic Rhine-gold. Ah, if we could 
find the Rhine-gold we should be masters of 
the wo’^ld — the whol*. world!” and they 
would stretch out their arms and look away 
on ever} side. 

Even little children as they played began 
looking for the hidden gold; and they say 
that Odin, a god who lived in the very 


deepest blue of the sky, came down and lay 
in the grass to watch the place where he 
thought it was. 

Now this gold was hidden in the very 
deepest rocky gorge, and a dragon that 
everyone feared lay upon it night and day. 
Almost all the people in the world were 
wanting and seeking this gold ; it really 
seemed sometimes that they were forgetting 
everything else. Some of them went about 
dreaming and thinking of all the ways there 
were of finding it. But they seldom did 
anything of all they thought, so they w^ere 
called the Mist-men. 

There were others who worked always 
digging in the darkest caverns of the moun* 
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tains; living underground, they almost for- 
got the light of the sun, so eager were they 
to see the glow of the gold. These were 
called the Earth-dwarfs, for they grew very 
small and black, living away from the light. 
But there were a great many blessed ones 
who lived quite free and glad in the world, 
loving and serving one another, and not 
thinking very much of the gold. 

There was a boy whose name was Sieg- 
fried, and, though ne lived with an Earth- 
dwarf in the deep forest, he knew nothing 
of the magic gold or of the world. He had 
never seen a man, and he had not known 
his own mother, though he often thought of 
her when he stood still at evening and the 
birds came home. There was one thing she 
had left him, and that was a broken sword. 
Mimi, the Earth -dwarf, strove night and 
day to mend it, thinking he might slay the 
dragon who guarded the gold. But though 
he worked always it was never done, for no 
one who feared anything in the world could 
weld it, because it was an immortal blade. 

Each evening when Siegfried thought of 
his sword he would come bounding down 
the mountains, blowing great horn blasts. 
One night he came laughing and shouting, 
and leaped into the cave, driving a bear he 
had bridled. Mimi was frightened as he 
saw the bear coming straight towards him. 
He ran round and round, and darted here 
and there, until Siegfried could go no more 
for laughing, and the bear broke from the 
rope and ran into the w^oods. 

When Siegfried turned he saw that the 
poor little dwarf was crouched trembling 
behind the anvil, and he stopped laughing 
and looked at him. 

“Why do you shake, and cry, and run?” 
he asked. 

The dwarf said nothing, but the fire began 
to glow strangely and the sword shone. 

‘VDo you not know^ what fear is?” cried 
the dwarf at last. 


‘‘No,” said the boy, and he went over 
and took the sword; and lo! the blade fell 
apart in his hand. Mimi and Siegfried 
stood still and looked at each other. 

“Can a man fear and make swords?” 
asked the boy. 

The dwarf said nothing, but the forge 
fire flashed and sparkled, and the broken 
sword gleamed in the strangest way. The 
boy smiled, and gathering up the pieces, 
he ground them to fine powder; and when 
he had done he placed the precious dust 
in the forge and pulled at the great bellows. 
The fire glow'cd into such a shining that the 
whole cave w^as full of light. 

The dwarf grew blacker and smalhjr as he 
watched the boy. When he saw him pour 
the melted steel in the mould and lay it on 
the fire, and heard him singing at his work, 
he began to rage and cry; but Siegfried 
only laughed and went on singing. When 
he took out the bar and struck it into the 
water there was a great hissing, and the 
Mist-men came and stood then with Mimi, 
and they raged and cried together. But still 
Siegfried only laughed and sang as he pulled 
at his bellows or swung his hammer. At 
every blow he grew stronger and taller, and 
the sword bent and quivered like a living 
flame, until, at last, with a joyful cry, he 
lifted it above his head with both his hands. 
With a great blow he swaing it, and behold ! 
the anvil was split and lay in two parts 
before him. 

The joy in Siegfried’s heart grew into the 
most wonderful peace, and the forge light 
seemed to grow into full day. The immortal 
sword was again in the world. But Mimi 
and the Mist- men were gone. Siegfried 
went out in the early morning, and the 
light glittered on the trembling le.aves and 
sifted through in little splashes. He stood 
still, listening to the stir of the leaves and 
the hum of the bees and the chirp of the 
birds. Two birds were singing as they built 
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a nest, and he wondered what they said to 
one another. He cut a reed and tried to 
mock their words, but it was like nothing-. 

He began to wish that he might speak 
to someone like himself, and he wondered 
about his mother; why she had left him. 
It seemed to him that he was the one lone 
thing in the world. He lifted his silver 
horn and blew a sweet blast, but no friend 
came. Again and again he blew, louder and 
clearer, until suddenly the leaves stirred to 
a great rustling, and the very earth seemed 
to tremble. 

He looked, and behold ! he had waked 
the dragon that all men feared; and it was 
coming towards him breathing fire and 
smoke. But Siegfried did not know what 
fear was; he only laughed and leaped over 
it as it plunged. When it reared to spring 
upon him, he drove the immortal blade 
straight into its heart. 

Now when Siegfried plucked out his sword 
he smeared his finger with the blood, and 
it burned like fire, so that he put it in his 
mouth to ease the pain. Then, suddenly, 
the most strange thing happened : he under- 
stood all the hum and murmur of the woods; 
and lo! the bird on the very branch above 
him was singing of his mother and of him, 
and of the gold that should be his if he 
would give up his sword and serve and love 
no one in the world. She sang, too, of one 
who slept upon a lonely mountain; a wall 
of fire burned around that none could pass 


but he who knew no fear. Siegfried listened 
to hear more, but the bird fluttered away 
before him. He saw it going, and, caring 
nothing for the gold and the whole world, 
he followed it. 

It led him on and on to a lonely mountain, 
where he saw light burning. He climbed 
up and up, and always the light grew 
brighter. But when he was nearly at the 
top, and would have bounded on, he could 
not, for Odin stood there with his spear 
across the way. The fire glowed and flashed 
around them, but Siegfried’s sword gleamed 
brighter than anything that ever shone. 
Siegfried cleft the mighty spear in two with 
it, and leaped into the flame. And there, at 
last, in the great shining, Siegfried beheld 
a mortal like himself. 

He stood still in wonder. He saw the 
light glinting on armour, and he thought: 
“I have found a knight, a friend!” And 
he went over and took the helmet from the 
head. Long ruddy hair like a flame fell 
down. Then he raised the shield, and be- 
hold! in white glistering robes he saw the 
maid Brunhilde asleep. She was so beauti- 
ful ! The light glowed into a great shining 
as he looked, and, hardly knowing, he leanc‘d 
and kissed her, and she awoke. 

Then it seemed to Siegfried that he had 
found something far better than the hidden 
Rhine-gold. From that moment he under- 
stood the things which used to make him 
wonder, and he was happy. 

■Blackie s Model Readers, (Wry slisrhtly altered.) 


Other stories: — “The Bean, Stick, and Coal” — Grimm. “ King Midas and the Golden Touch.” 
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Song— “DREAM OF ANGELS, LITTLE ONE” 

— Geo. Cooper, music by Franz Abt, in Bcecham s Portfolio^ Vol. XIX. 


Game— IN THE MINE 



I. Sing a - bout the big mine, with its chim-ncys tall. And its tun - nHs dark, with - out a 



Knock -ing with our ham -mors at the co.tl, »li».k, tlick ! ('ling, clang ! cling, clang! cling, clang I 


2, Sometimes it is hardest when the coal is low; 

We lie on our side ami pick away just so. 

Then we call the pony-truck and fill it full, 

Send it down the rail and tell the horse to pull. 

Cling, clang! cling, clang! cling, clang! 

3. A signal then is given to the enginernan, 

Who sends an empty cage as qiiickl}' as he can. 

The coal is emptied in the cage, then “ Right away!" 

’T is carried Uj* at last into the light of day. 

Cling, clang! cling, clang! cling, clang! 

Directions . — Verse i. The children arc arranged in a ring; they pretend to dig. Some may be sitting, 
others standing. (If the children are allowed to change their attitudes freely, the}' will enter into the spirit 
of the game much better than if they were told just what to do.) 

Verse 2, The pony wagon is represented by a boy (the pony), and one or two tiny children (the truck). 
The miners shovel the coal into the truck, which, when full, moves down the rails (two ch;ilk lines on floor). 

Verse 3. At the foot of the shaft, also marked out in chalk, a “man” gives llu^ signal “ Right away I” 
The miners look up as if following with their eyes the cage as it is carried up the shaft. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 


Have you ever 4 
coal comes I 




J',a.a5#fe; 



u ever thou9ht where 
comes from ? Do you 

know what a lot 

of work must be 

ODD done , before we 
' can have it for 
our fires ? 


what the coal Is soyin^: 


I S'^-/-:'^;y^^^7y.//M^//. can have it Tor 
‘ i7' '///'/,, -///yk our fires? 

Listen to 7''. A | \s//y vhof the coal Is saying: "I am 
old, very old_/>,.,^. | | ' 7 older than your grand-father! 
'l^s, older, than ' your grand-fathers grand-father ! 

Lon^, long ago, I grew In the forest. -I drank In 

all the warmth B',// brightness of the sunlight, 

i could do / that; I was a tree, and trees 

have mouths, you know! Then Idled, 

and sank Into 4 the earth lower and lower, until 

1 was buried Ifl; '^h far away from the beautiiul sun- 

.((![/: light I loved so much. 

many, many years. 

At last men dug me out of the mine you see on this 
page. How happy I am! Now I can give you boys 
and girls some of the heat and brightness the sun gave me. 

Cun you see the cage which brought me up out of the 
mine? Do you sec the engine house? What is it for?' 


(0 241 ) 
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O to find the guides that run down the 

O shaft sides. I wonder if you could tell 

what they are for! 

f ^ ,, What a strong chain it has to be to carry 

WMMiiiinm ^ T-, . . I I . I j 

'I cage! I his is a double -decked 
VQg , 'i!, cage. Can you tell what that is 7 
I *The trucks arc loaded with coal. 

= Can you see their wheels ? They are there 
so that the men who work at the pit 
i| mouth can run the trucks along easily, and 
tip the coal oul^^^^^ . ^ 

Here is another d ra 





ing^ which shows how the roof 
of the gallery is held up. 

Do you know what a gallery 


Con you see the props ' ^ 

holding up the coal? What warm fires that coal will 

■ make! 

ySee this picture now. It shows anotlier 
f way in which the miner makes the sides 
and roof safe. What a lot of timber they 
must use down in the mine! 

Look at the lines where the truck runs! 

^ For continuation see next week 's lesson^ 
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The Other Me. 



Wr 

sA'iltiif 


He goes beside me in the Sun; 

And he is dark, though I am fair; 
Both when I walk and when I run, 

The Other Me is alwavs there! 

I often tell him Things I know, 

But not a word has he to say; 

Yet still he goes the Roads I go, 

And likes to play the Games I play. 

Sometimes the Other Me is tall. 

And stretches far, far down the street. 
Sometimes the Other Me is small, 
And tries to hide beneath my feet! 


Last week, the Other Me was lost,- 

One bad day, when it rained and blevvj 
He hid when he was wanted most; 

But where he went I never knew 


He came back when the Lamp was lit; 

I saw him dance across the Floor 
And jump into my Bed and sit ; 

How queer! I never heard the Door! 

„ _ Hamish Hendry 

from. Reef Apple and Silver Beil3» 
by p«rnr)is&ion . 

Other poems suitriblc for recitation: — i. “Armies in the Fire”— R. L. Steveii.son. 2. “ Land of Story- 
books ” — R. L. StevcMison. 3. “ My Sh«adow " — R. L. Stevenson, in Model Poetry Book^ Infant School 
(Blackie). 4. “The Lampligfhter ” — R. L. Stevenson, in Model Poetry Book^ Infant School (Hlackie). 
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Paper Cutting— MINERS’ TOOLS 


Paper Folding — SPADE 



Clay Modelling— COAL WAGON 



Break two pieces olT before conimcncinjj ; one is 
for bits of coal, the other for the wheels. Make the 
truck solid by tapping* a sphere on modelling board. 
Work sharp edges by pinching between linger tips 
and thumb. 


Brush Work— COAL TRUCK 



Fold as in fig. 2, after having divided the length 

of paper into Hjfht equal parts. Hold at X with Truck in yellow with brown bands, Ct rl, wheel, 
finjfer and thumb; press down \V. .and letters, black. Use initials ol any rail-.'.iy wtth 

which the children arc familiar. 


Free-arm Drawing — SPADE 


Brown-paper Drawing -SAFETY 
LAMP 
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Object Lesson — COAL 


Requirements. — Pieces of coal, coke, coal 
tar, soft brick. 

Preparation. — Refer to last week’s lesson 
on coal. The children heard how hard the 
miner had to work, and they saw the danglers 
he had to under for the sake of coal. Why 
is this coal so precious? 

PresentatioxN. — (a) Uses of Coal. — 
(i) For Fires . — Not only domestic 

fires but huge engine-boiler fires arc kept 
alive with coal. The engine driver on the 
railway train could not make the engine go 
if his fireman had no coal with which to feed 
the boiler fire. 

Machinery in workshops and factories is 
chiefly driven by steam. This is made in 
the boiler house, where the huge roaring 
fires have to be fed constantly with coal. 

The groat steamships use so much coal in 
the fires which heat their boilers that they 
have to load tons upon tons of coal before 
they set out on a journey. (Picture the 
plight of a steamship with the coal supply 
used up in mid-ocean.) 

^.ome industries (e.g. iron) need huge fur- 
naces in which the ore is melted. (Picture 
the hot furnaces to the children, and tell 
that the heat is so great that hard iron is 
melted until it Hows like a liquid.) 

The schoolroom is heated by means of 
pipes filled with steam, which is made in the 
boiler house. Kven the working of the mine 
itself, the drawing up and letting down of 
the buckets and cages, &c., is worked by 
steam heated by precious coal. 

(ii) For the Preparu. m of Coal Gas , — 
Houses used to be lighted with candles and 
lamps u til people discovered that they could 
make a gas from coal which, when burning, 


would give a light. Now nearly every home 
is lit by means of burning coal gas. What 
other kind of light is there? Where does 
the gas with which the home is lighted come 
from? How does it get to the gasworks? 
Large quantities of coal are heated, and a 
gas is given off which is collected and stored 
in a gasometer. What is a gasometer? 
(Make blackboard drawing.) 

When the coal has been heated like this, 
it turns into coke. (Show pieces and ask 
uses.) 

Wlien coal is heated during- the prepara- 
tion of coal gas a sticky stuff comes from 
it. This is coal tar. (Show a piece.) The 
children may have noticed that sometimes 
when coal is put on the fire a little stream 
of tar runs down the side of a piece; this 
is coal tar. Of what use is coal tar? (Refer 
to repairing of streets and roads.) How is 
the tar used? 

{d) Properties of Coal. Black, more or 
less shiny, and brittle. It breaks very easily 
along certain ways. (Contrast with soft 
brick.) This is because it has been formed 
in layers. W^hen coal is burned it burns 
with a good deal of flame and some smoke. 
Good coal burns quite away with the excep- 
tion of a brown, grey, or white ash. 

Association. — If possible, take the chil- 
dren to a gasworks, and connect the lesson 
with the visit. Refer to lesson on railway 
train when speaking of uses of coal. 

Formulation. — Coal is useful for making 
fires in the home. It is used in making 
steam for the driving of engines. Gas and 
coal tar are made from coal. 

ApPLic.vnoN. — See correlated lessons. 
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Phonetics 

Part I.- -Breathing Exercise with Arms Circling and Heels Raising, 
Part 1 L— “Ore” in “ore”. 


(i) Starting’ position as in last week’s 
breathing exercise. The command giv^en 
is; “Arms circling with heels raising — One! 
two!” (For instructions as to arms circling 
sec 4th week, Autumn, Phonetics.) The heels 
are raised at the same time as the arms are 
raised forward and upward, and sunk when 
the arms are lowered from shoulder height 
to the sides. Breath is taken in at “one!” 
and expelled at “two!” 

(ii) Teacher introduces the word “ore” 
in a little chat about mines in general. All 
mines arc not coal mines. Children name a 
few other mines. When they suggest iron 
mines the teacher fastens upon that, and 
tells children that although coal is used in 
the condition it comes from the mine, iron 
is not. Before it is melted it is all mixed 


with dirt and earth. It is called ore. 
Teacher shows a piece of iron ore. After 
the previous lessons on “are” and “ire”, 
children will have no ditliculty when the 
symbol “ore” is introduced. They build 
“core”, “store”, “snore”, “shore”, &c., 
from it. As each word is built, children tell 
its meaning. 

Blackboard reading: Befr^/r a mine can 
be made men horc a hole in the ground. 
They dig down, down, down into the earth’s 
sU^rf'house. What do thi'.y want? More 
things than I can tell you of to-day. Some 
mines are for iron ore. Do you know what 
that is? Some are for coal. A score of 
miners went in the mine by the shore, Tlu^y 
wore pit clothes. One miner lore his hand. 
It was very sore. 


Number 


Number 24. 

(i) Addition of numbers with sum not more 
than 24, e.g.; 

“ 12 picks, 3 hammers, 5 spades, and 
crowbars. Mow many miners’ tools?” 

(ii) Subtraction of numbers with subtra- 
hend 24 and minuend not greater than 13, 
e.g. : 

“24 coal wagons w^ere standing on the 
rails. The colliers had filled 13 of them. 
IIow'^ many yet to fill?” 

(iii) Exercises involving addition and sub- 
traction, e.g.: 

“ 2 dozen colliers were waiting at the pit 
mo ith to go down in the cage. 3 went down 
iirst, 4 next, and 5 next. Mow many yet 


(iv) Multiplication and divisir 


24 ■: 

I ” 

24 /. 

2} X 1 -- 

-’4 

(h) 24 

2 = 

1 2 /. 

12 >, 2 

-’4 

( c ) 24 4- 

3 ^ 


S X 3 - 

24 

(^/) 24 4- 

4 ^ 

b .-. 

6x4 — 

24 

{<■} 24 4- 

h = 

4 

4 X (■) = 

24 

(/) 24 

8 - 

3 

3 X 8 V. 

24 


(^/) “ 24 miners have i Davy lamp each. 
Mow many Davy lamps? Sometimes they 
get thirsty in the mine. How many glasses 
of w’ater would 24 men requirtt if they wanted 
a glass each?” 

(^) “There are 12 pit ponies in a coal 
mine. They are so used to the dark that 
if they were brought out of the mine they 
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could not see. How many eyes altog-cther? 
If they work for 24 pit boys, how many boys 
to each pony?” 

(c) '*3 spadefuls will fill one truck of 
coal. How many trucks will 24 spadefuls 
fill?” 

(d) “ If 4 miners go up the shaft in the 
cag'e at once, how often will the cag'e have 
to come down for 24 miners? A pit boy 


gets 4.?. per week. How much will he get 
in 6 weeks?” 

(e) “4 wheels to one coal wagon. How 
many wheels have 6 wagons? 24 men pick- 
ing at coal ; one-sixth of them on their backs. 
How many?” 

(/) ‘*3 pJissages in one part of the mine. 
8 miners in each passage. How many 
miners?” 


Story— CHILDE CHARITY 


Once upon a time there lived in the west | 
country a little girl who had neither father j 
nor mother ; they died when she was very 
young, leaving her to the care of her uncle, 
the richest fanner in all that country. He 
had houses and lands, flocks and herds, 
many servants, a wife who brought him a 
large dowry, and two fair daughters. All 
their poor neighbours looked up to the 
wealthy family, so that they imagined them- 
selves very great people indeed. The father 
and mother were as proud as they could be, 
the daughters believed themselves to be the 
greatest beauties in the world, and not one 
of them would speak civilly to anybody they 
thought beneath them. 

Now, although she was their near r(?lation, 
they looked down upon the orphan girl, 
partly because she was penniless, and partly 
because of her humble, kindly disposition. 
Now the more needy and despised any crea- 
ture was, the more ready was she to befriend 
it, so that the west-country people called her 
Childe Charity. If she had another name, 

I never heard it. Childe Charity was con- 
sidered of no account hi that proud house- 
hold. Her uncle woiiio not own her for his 
niece, h jr cousms refused to play with her, 
and her aunt sent her to work in the dairy, 
and to sleep in the back garret, where only 
lumber was kept, with dry herbs for winter 
use. 


The servants followed the example of their 
betters, and among them Childe Charity had 
more work than rest or play. All day she 
scoured pails, scrubbed dishes, and w’ashed 
crockery ware; but every night she slept in 
the back garret as soundly as a princess 
could in her palace chamber. Her uncle’s 
house was large and white, and stood among 
green meadows by a river’s side. In front 
it had a porch covered with a vine; be- 
hind were high granaries and a farmyard. 
Within, there were two parlours for the rich, 
and two kitchens for the poor, which the 
neighbours thought extremely grand. 

One day, in the harvest season, when the 
corn was all cut and houst‘d, the rich farmer 
invited his neighbours to a harvest supper. 
The west-country people came in their holi- 
day clothes and best behaviour. Such heaps 
of apples, such piles of cakes and wedges of 
cheese had never been seen at a feast before; 
and the guests were making merry in kitchen 
and parlour when a poor old woman came 
to the back door begging for scraps of food 
and a night’s lodging. Her clothes were 
coarse and ragged, her hair was scant and 
grey, her back was bent, her teeth were 
gone. She had a squinting eye, a clubfoot, 
and crooked fingers. In short, she was the 
poorest and ugliest old \voman that ever 
came a-begging. 

The first who saw her was the kitchen 
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maid, who ordered her to be gone for a 
wicked witch. The next was the herd boy, 
and he threw her a bone over his shoulder. 
But Childc Charity, hearing the noise, came 
out from her scat at the foot of the lowest 
table and asked the old woman to take her 
share of the supper and sleep that night in 
her bed in the back garret. The old woman 
came in and seated herself without a word 
of thanks, and the company laughed at 
Childc Charity for giving up her bed and 
supper to a beggar; but Childe Charity did 
not mind them. She scraped the pots for 
her supper that night, and slept on a sack 
among the lumber; and next morning, before 
she awoke, the old woman W’as up and away, 
without so much as saying thank you or 
goodbye ! 

That day the servants were sick after the 
feast, and very cross ; so you may guess 
how civil they were when, at suj)per-time, 
who should come to the back door but the 
old woman, again asking for scraps of food 
and a night's lodging. No one would listen 
to her, or give her a morsel, until, as before, 
Childe Charity rose from her seat at the 
lowest table, and asked her to take her 
supper and sleep in her bed in the back 
garret. Again the old woman came in and 
seated herself without a word ; again Childe 
Charity scraped the pots for her supper and 
slept on the sack. As before, in the morn- 
ing the old w’oman was gone; but for six 
nights after, as soon as the supper was 
spread, there she was at the back door, and 
as regularly the kind-hearted little girl in- 
vited her to come in. 

At last, on the ninth night from her first 
coming, when Childe Charity w’as getting 
used to scraping the pots and sleeping on 
the sack, the old woman’s well-known knock 
came to the door. When Childe Charity 
opened it, there she stood, w^ith a shaggy, 
a'«*l*y-coloured dog beside her — a dog so 
clums}! and stupid-looking that no farmer’s 


boy would have cared to possess him. 
“Good evening, my little girl!” she said. 
“ I shall not need your supper and bed to- 
night, because I am going on a long journey 
to see a friend. But here is a dog of mine, 
that nobody in all the west country will take 
care of for me. He is somewhat short-tem- 
pered certainly, and not very handsome, so 
perhaps that is the reason. I will leave him 
in your charge, how’ever, until the shortest 
day in all the year. Then you may expect 
me back, and you and I will settle accounts 
for his keep.” 

When the old woman had said the last 
word she set off with such speed that Childc 
Charity lost sight of her directly; and the 
ugly dog began to fawn upon her, though 
he snarled at everyone else. The servants 
said he w\'is a disgrace to the house, the 
proud cousins wanted him drowned; and it 
was with much (rouble that C^hilde Charity 
at last got leave to keep him in a tumble- 
down cowshed. 'I'he little girl gave tl;e d(jg 
part of all her meals, biarause, ugly and cross 
as he was, he si'cnuid fond of her, and tlut 
old woman had left him to her caie. And 
when the liard frost came sh(^ tool: him 
secretly to her own back garret, ior the cow- 
shed was damp and cold in w inter. 

Night after night the dog lay on some 
straw in a corner, and (diilde Chaiity sle| t 
soundly on her hard bed. lUu every mor- 
ning the servants w^ould say to her: “ What 
bright lig-ht and fine talking >vas that we 
heard in your back garret last night?” 
“There w;is no light but the moon shining 
in through the window, and no talk that I 
heard,” Childe Charity replied; and she 
really thought ‘they must have been dream- 
ing. But still, when any of tiiem awoke in 
the dark and silent hour that comes before 
the dawm, they saw a light brighter and 
clearer than the Christmas tire, and heard 
voices like those of lords and ladies in the 
back garret. 
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Partly from fear and partly from laziness, 
none of the scivants would rise to see what 
mij^ht be there, until at length, when the 
winter nij^hts were at their loni^est, the 
parlour maid crept out of bed, when all the 
others were asleep, and set herself to watch 
at a chink in the door. She saw the do^ 
lyin^ quietl}^ in a corner, Childe Charity 
sleeping" soundly in her bed, and ihc! moon 
shining softly through the shutterless win- 
dow. But an hour before daybreak there 
came a flare of lights and a sound of far-off 
bugles. Then the window opened, and in 
marched a troop of little men clothed in 
crimson and gold, every man bearing a 
torch, so that the dingy room seemed as 
bright as day. 

The little men marched respectfully to- 
wards the dog, where he lay on the straw, 
and the most ri('hly dressed among them 
said humbly: “Royal Prince, we havt^ pre- 
panal the banquet hall. What will Your 
Royal Highness please that we do next?” 
“You havi! done w’cll,” answ’cred the d<ig. 
“Now makt; ready the feast, and see that 
all things be in the best array, for the Princess 
and I intend to bring home a stranger who has 
ne^ er yet feasted in our halls.” “ 'I hi: c<^m- 
mands of Your Ilighmiss shall bc^ obeyrd,” 
said the little man, making a low bow; and 
he and his company passtal out of the win- 
dow. By and by there was another flare of 
lig^hts and a sound of flutes far olf. The 
window opened again, and there came in 
a company of little ladies robed in rose- 
coloured velvet, each carrying a crystal 
lamp. 

They also walked respectfully tow-ards the 
dog, and the fairest a'"ong them said in a 
sweet ^oft voice: “Ro»al Prince, we have 
prepares* the tapestry. What wall Your 
Highness please that wre shall do next?” 
“You have do^c well,” again replied the 
dog. “Now prepare the robes, and let all 
things be in the best array, for the Princess 


and I shall bring w-ith us a stranger who has 
never yet feasted in our halls.” “The com- 
mands of Your Highness shall be obeyed,” 
said the little lady, making a low curtsy; 
and she and her company passed out through 
the windowq wduch closed noiselessly behind 
them, 'fhen the dog stretched himself out 
on the straw, the little girl turned in her 
sleep, and the moon shone in on the back 
garret. 

The parlour maid was so much amazed, 
and so eager to tell this strange story to her 
mistress, that she could scarcely close her 
eyes again that night, and was up before 
cock crow. But when she told it, her mis- 
tress called her a silly girl for having such 
foolish dreams, and scoldial her so that she 
dared not mention what she had seen to the 
other servants. 

How^ever, Childe Charity’s aunt thought 
there might be something in thi‘ tale after 
all; .so next night, when the household was 
! aslee]), she crept out of bed and svA herself 
I to watch at the back-garret door. She saw 

i 

I exactly what the maid had told her; the 
littl(‘ men wdth the torches, and the little 
ladies with the crystal lamps came in and 
made low reverence to the dog; she heard 
the sanuj words pass, only this time the dog 
s.aid to the little men: “Now* prepare the 
presents,” and to the little ladies: “ Prepare 
llie jewels ”. 

When they wiae gone the dog stretched 
himself on the straw', Cdiikle C-harity turned 
in her sleep, :md tlu; moon shone in on the 
back garret. 

The mistress w'as as eager to tell the story 
as the maid had been. She woke up Childe 
Charity’s uncle before it was dawn ; but he 
laughed at her and called her a foolish 
woman. That night, however, the master 
thought he would like to see for himself; 
so he set himself to watch at the chink in 
the door. 

The same thing nappened again that the 
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maid and the mistress saw; but this time 
the dog* said to them all: “To-morrow, 
come and meet me and the Princess with 
horses and chariots; for we shall bring* a 
stranger from this house who has never 
travelled with us yet nor feasted in our 
halls.** The little men and the little ladies 
made answer, “The commands of Your 
Highness shall be obeyed”. 

Then when they had gone out through the 
window the ugly dog stretched himself out 
on the straw, Childe Charity turned in her 
sleep, and the moon shone in on the back 
garret. 

The master was as much excited as the 
maid .and the mistress had been. lie re- 
membered having heard his grandfather say 
that somewhere near his meadows there lay 
a p.ath to the fairies* country, and the hay- 
makers used to see it shining through the 
grey summer mornings as the fairy bands 
went home. 

Nobody had heard or seen the like for 
many years, but he concluded that the doings 
in the back garret must be the work of 
fairies, and that the ugly dog was really a 
personage of some importance. His chief 
wonder was, however, what visitor the fairies 
intended to lake from his house; and after 
thinking the matter over he was sure it must 
be one of his daughters— tlu’y were so hand- 
some and had such line clothes. 

In the morning he bade his daughters dress 
themselves in their best clothes; he was sure 
it must be one of them the fairies intended 
to take from his house. The proud cousins 
put on their richest silks and rarest laces 
and strutted like peacocks all day, wh le 
the sweet, unselfish little girl scrubbed and 
scoured aw.ay in the dairy. 

As the family were sitting down to supper 
the ugly dog began to bark, and a knock 
Wi s heard at the back door. Childe Charity 
made haste to open it. There was the old 
beggar woman once more. Childe Charity 


was .about to offer her supper and her bed as 
before, when the old woman said, “ This is 
the shortest day in all the year, and I am 
going to hold a feast after my travels. I see 
that you have t.'iken good care of my dog, 
and now if you will come to my house he 
and I will do our best to take care of 
you.** 

As the old woman spoke, there w.as a 
sound of far-off flutes and bugles, then a 
flare of bright light; and soon a gre.at com- 
pany, clad so grandly that they shone with 
gold and jewels, came driving along in open 
chariots covered with gilding, and drawn by 
snow-white horses. 

The proud cousins in all their finery had 
comt; to the door by this time, but nobody 
wanted them. To their astonishment and 
sorrow no one in that great and splendid 
company seemed aware; of their presence; all 
were watching the poor d(‘spiscd cousin w ith 
whom they had thought tln*mselves too fine 
to play. 

The old woman took C-hilde C'harity by 
the hand and led her to the first and fiiu st 
of the gilded chariot c ft was empty, and 
had clearly been kept for the old won^an and 
Childe Charily. W’Iumi they were sealed, 
the ugly dog jumped in afltn them. No 
sooner were the old woman and her dog 
within the chariot than a wonderful cluinge 
passed over them. The old woman turned 
instantly into a beautiful princess, with rosy 
checks and long yellow curls, while the ugly 
dog at her feet started up into a handsome 
young prince, with nut-brown hair and blue 
eyes, and wearing a royal robe of purple and 
ermine. 

“ We are .a prince and princess of fairy- 
land,** said they, .as the gilded chariots drove 
away, and the little girl sal astonished in 
her corner. “A question rose between us 
as to whether or not there were still kindly 
and unselfish people to be found in these 
false and greedy times. One .said ‘ Yes *, 
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and the other *No*. I was wrong,'* said 
the Prince, “and 1 am glad, although as a 
forfeit I shall have to pay for the presents 
and the cost of the feast.** 

So Childe Charity went with that noble 
company into a country such as she had 
never seen before, where primroses and 
violets covered all the ground, and the light 


was always like that of a summer evening 
before the sun goes down. 

Some of the farmer’s household, who were 
looking after them through the moonlight, 
said the chariots had gone one way across 
the meadow, while some said they had gone 
another; but to this day they cannot agree 
upon the exact direction. 


— Frances Brow le, in Blarkie s Model Readers (slightly abridged). 
Other suitable story Cinderella ”. 


Song— HUSH-A-BYK (Cradle Song) 

— Words by Edw. Oxenford; music by A. C. Colborn, in Ueecham\ 
PortfoUoy Vol. XIX. Ailapl words to suit the winlrr season. 


Game— PICTURES IN THE FIRE 








■H — 1 -: — ^ 


I. CJloSO lliL 



door, and 


bring- your chairs; Put play • thi 



the- 



lire 





-3 »■ 





and lake it bright; 


the tlose ot‘ 



(1 




Hi» - pec-p 




- 


izziziz:! 





in the fire. Ve - ry ipi 


keep. 




Loiik - ing 



lor hiT sheep. 


2. See Jack Horner, with hi.s thumb 
Poking in his pie; 

And old Mother (juose is here, 
Flying in the sky. 

There is Tom, the piper’s son. 
Running with ■« pig; 

These are Giant Killer Jack 
And t.ie Giant big. 


3. There is Little Goldilocks, 

Anti the Three Brown Bears. 
Ah! ’t will soon be time fur bed. 
Time to go upstairs. 

It is jolly sitting here. 

In the firelight rcti; 

But it ’s eight o’clock, oh dear! 
So 't is time tor betl. 


Directions, — This may be taken as an action song. Before the game choose certain children to represent 
tne dilTerent characters. As each one is mentioned, he or she walks in front of class (or round the ring), 
acting his or her part. The class children imitate the characters as far as possible, but they remain in their 
places. 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

One winter night, 
Edword and his father 
were sitting by the cosy ■fire 
side. The wild wind was 
howling and roaring. They 
could hear him on the roof 
rattling the slates. 

Edwards father said, But 
let him rage round. He 
does us no harm. We 
build up the fire. We're 



I wonder what we should do if we 


; '"ly 

,« f/ 


- n .... _ 


> “ ■ / ' s,'- III B] ^ 

.y -■■v- WUn-i 


snug and warm, 
had no coal ! 

The people who live in this 
van move about from place to , 
place. They have no coal. ^ 

See what they are using instead. 

Coal is useful for turning 
water into steam. See the 
drawing at the top of the page.. 

Steam is very strong. If it 
out of the kettle, it would burst the strong iron sides. Steam 
drives ships across the seas ; it sends the trains whizzing along; 
and it makes the machines in the work-shop work away 
merrily: 





could not net 
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roars! 


M. 


^ Shall f tell you some more 

about the coal mine? Well, look 
; below at the drawing of the works. 
iV First look at the big chimney. What 

r a tall one it is! The taller it is, the better ! The higher 
the chimney is, the buder the fire under the boilers 
I roars! See the boilers. Wliat are these two round 

doors for in each boiler? How busy 
• ~ the fireman must be ! 

.;-'p[ S b[ S l[ii |jj ■ ^ ^ 

day and night. Next to the boiler-house is the engine- 
house. Next to that are the works. 

It is very, very dark inside the mine. The sun never gets 
inside there. So the miners have to take a light 
with them. They cannot use a lamp like ttiose we use; 
neither must they use gas. If they did, the mine 
might be blown up. They use a safety lamp. Here is 
one. A man named Davy lound out how to 
make a lamp which is quite safe to use in the 

mine. V4ien you are older you will learn 
^cil can be. 

^ These are two of the miners tools, 
rie works with his pick and then throws 
V / the coal into trucks with his shovel. 
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■l> 1 1 








The Crimson Country. 

Ere yet the lamp Is lit,-. 

When I of reading tire, 

When shadows flit and flit,- 
With head on hand , I sit 
Before the cr i m so n fi re . 

Strange people there I see, 

In places just as strange; 
Bright palaces there be; 

Red Knights that beckon ine; - 
With change that follows change. 

A fiery castle goes, 

And leaves a lion!s den; 

A flaming banner blows , 

Where grew a crimson 
rose;- 

Then all is changed 
again . 


With head on hand, I sit Before the mogic fire; 
Deep in the midst of it, I see the fair things flit,_ 
The things of heart's desire. 

Homish riencfr;)^ 

• From'' Red Appl« or^d B»Mj 

^ permistion . 



Olher poems suitable for recitation:— i. “ Winter "—TVje Window, by Tennyson. 2. "(leorge a.id the 
O'himncy-sweep"— Ann and Jane Taylor, in Model Poetry Books, Infant School (Blackic). 3. “Picture 
Books in Winter ”'~R. L. Stevenson. 
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Paper Cutting— A WARM FIRESIDE 



Paper Folding COAL SCUTTLE 



Cut out in cardboanl. Fasten A, 15, and C tc 
g-tllirr. Affix handle and put on stand. 


Free-arm Drawing— -COAL BOX 



Clay Modelling— BUCKET OF COAL 



S/c/>s : — Break olT small piece of clay tor coal and 
handle; make sphere, oval ; tap ends; pinch out edj«:cs 
with finji^rrs and thumb; put on handle, which must 
be previously rolled with fini^^er tips; stick on top 
bits of coal. 


Brush Work— CHIMNEY 



Roof, ifrey; chimney, brown madder; chimney lop 
and brick markings, Vandyke brown ; smoke, grey 
or brown. 

Brown-paper Drawing Gx\S 
BRACKET 

Q 


From VinalVs Draiving Course (Blackie). Colourii 
as desired. 
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Object Lesson— THE RABBIT 


Requirements. — A live pet rabbit. (For 
purposes of the lesson, this may be kept on 
a table under a waste-paper basket.) Food 
for the rabbit; model of squirrel for com- 
parison; drawings of rabbit’s mouth; roof 
of mouth ; side patch of hairs inside cheek ; 
teeth and eye. 

Preparation. — Winter is the time when 
children appreciate their homes the most. 
Their games have mostly to be indoors, and 
their pleasures generally connected with the 
home. At this season the home pets need 
greater attention; and perhaps because of 
this they become better known, and dearer 
to the children. (Encourage children to 
talk freely about their many peis: cats, 
dogs, canaries, parrots, rabbits, doves, and 
the rest.) 

Why do the children love these pels? 
Because they will let themselves be petted 
and played with. How is this? Because 
they are tame. Long living with people 
who are kind and ihoughtful has taught 
them they have no cause to fear. (Draw 
a contrast between tame and wild animals.) 
In autumn the children heard about a little 
wild animal of the woods — the squirrel. 
Now they arc to have lessons on another 
animal which is naturally wild — the rabbit. 
The squirrel and the rabbit are very much 
alike in some rt^spects; but not in this, that 
the latter has become tame in many cases 
and i i great friends with the children. 

Presentation. — (r/) Description. — (i) 
Covering, — Covered with fur. (Compare 
with squirrel.) What is fur? It is more 
than soft warm hair. The children will 
remember that they found the sheep’s coat 
was of soft hair and yet it is called wool. 
If they examine the rabbit’s fur carefully, 
tney will find that it consists of many fine 
delicate hairs which are crow'ded together. 


They stand straight up from the skin and 
are not curly. The coats of dogs, horses, 
and cows arc not called fur, because the 
hairs of which they are made either curl 
or lie flat. 

The rabbit’s fur varies in colour according 
to the kind of life the animal lives. Tame 
rabbits may be black, grey, white, or brown; 
but wild rabbits are nearly always a sort 
of sandy grey. Why should this be so? 
The wild rabbit has many enemies; it Is 
best therefore that it should be as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Its coat ver}^ nearly 
resembles in colour the sandy places where 
the animal lives. It matters little what 
colour a tame rabbit is, for it has few 
enemies, and it is protected in the hutch 
from even those. A white or black rabbit 
could easily be seen by a stoat or (‘agio, and 
when it was soimt distance from the warren 
these enemies would pounce on it. 

The rabbit’s fur is a valuable covering 
for the animal. (.See later, in lesson under 
Habits.) 

(ii) The TaiL — Very short, with white 
underneath. (Contrast w'th squiriers fine 
long tail.) It is thought that the whiteness 
on the under side serves as a dar.ger signal 
to other rabbits which are behind. If chil- 
dren have seen a number of rabbits hurry off 
to their holes, the}' will remember how^ ainny 
th little white tails looked as they bobbed 
up Jind dowm. There is no doubt that the 
mother’s white tail enables the young rabbits 
to find her. 

(iii) Legs : — Front legs short ; hind legs 
longer and more pow'erful. (Comjiare with 
squirrel. Remind children, too, about the 
frog’s legs.) Just as in th(j case of these 
animals the hind legs are adapted for leap- 
ing. Why should the rabbit be able to leap 
well? It has so many enemies. The rabbit, 
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however, . cannot walk well owin^ to this 
din'erencc in the length of its legs. 

Besides showing their white tails, rabbits 
have another warning signal : they drum the 
ground with their hind legs. 

The rabbit has claws on its feet. These, 
however, are not so sharp as those of the 
squirrel; why.^ (Compare the four toes and 
small toe on each fore foot of the squirrel.) 
The hind feet have four toes. 

(iv) Ears , — Very long; can be moved to 
gather sounds from different directions. 
Sometimes the rabbit will stand on its hind 
legs and move its cars backwards and for- 
wards listening intently to even the most 
distant sound of danger. (Here, again, 
remintl the children that, as the rabbit has 
so many enemies, it is necessary that the 
animal be keen of sight and hearing.) 

(v) Eyes, — Promiruait. They are set at 
the sides of the head, so that the rabbit can 
see behind it without turning its head. The 
rabbit has three eyelids: two like ours and 
one which corresponds to the fleshy inner 
corner of our eyes. It is with this third lid 
that the animal winks. (Let the children 
see for themsidves.) 

(vi) Teeth , — Sharp cutting or biting teeth 
in iront. At first the children might think 
that the rabbit had only two teeth in the 
front of the upper jaw; but if they could 
see behind these two they would sec two 
others close to them. There are two lower 
front teeth. These front teeth are long and 
curved. Their edges are sharp like a chisel. 
The children will learn later in the lesson 
why this is necessary. 

At the back of the jaw are the grinding 
teeth. (Compare with squirrel, and draw on 
blackboard.) ^ 

(d) Habits.- -(i) Lives Undersf round when 
Wild , — .c does so to hide from its enemies. 
Rabbits make a sort of underground village, 
called a rabbit warren. The warren has 
many passages; some oi them lead up to 

(0 241 ) 


the mouths of the burrows, and others lead 
to snug little nests where the mother rabbits 
take care of their young. The rabbits make 
more than one exit, because they know they 
vould be in a sad plight if a stoat or some 
other enemy came by the only passage in 
search of prey. The numerous passages 
mislead the enemy, who loses his way in the 
dark, while the rabbit probably leaves by 
means of one of the many exits. The rabbit 
finds its way in the dark by feeling the 
sides of the passages with its long sensitive 
whiskers. (Describe how the rabbit works 
away when burrowing. It scratches and 
pushes the sandy earth out with its hind 
feet. 

(ii) The Mother Rahhit cares for her Young, 
— She makes a nest for them of leaves and 
grass; then, as if this were not enough, she 
tears some of the fur from her own breast 
and uses that loo. 

(iii) Likes to be Clean , — The fur covering 
not only keeps the rabbit warm, but it helps 
to keep it clean and dry. (Show how neces- 
sary it is to have a coat that will cleat/ easily 
when the rabbit has often to live in muddy 
and wet places in winter.) The rabbit often 
cleans its fur. 

(iv) Rabbits are Gnawing Animals, — Those 
boys who keep pet rabbits will have noticed 
that the bars of the hutch get nibbled away. 
Wild rabbits gnaw fences and tree trunks 
to such an extent that they become a pest to 
the farmer or person who tries to cultivate 
tree plantations. The rabbit’s teeth are 
sharp in front, and no matter how hard 
they have to work they never get worn 
away. This is because the teeth never cease 
growing! (Contrast with children’s own 
teeth, which, if broken or decayed, never 
grow again.) This is very well indeed until 
the rabbit loses a tooth. Then the corre- 
sponding tooth has nothing to meet it and 
keep it worn down. It grows longer and 
longer, and in time all the other teeth be- 

24 
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come displaced, and the poor rabbit cannot of the mouth would become sore> and the 
chew its food. inside of the check get full of splinters.) 

The rabbit’s mouth is specially constructed Association. — Compare with the squirrel 

because of this habit. The upper lip is split the following: The rabbit’s fur; its useful 

and can be drawn out of the way of splinters colour as a means of protection; front gnaw- 

easily; the teeth are sharp; the top of the ing, back grinding teeth; nest hidden out of 

mouth is rough; and the inside of the sight — in case of squirrel, high in a tree; in 

cheek is supplied with a patch of hair. the rabbit, underground. 

(Show that but for these adaptations the Formulation. — A general summary, 

rabbit’s teeth would wear away, its lip Application. — See correlated lessons, 

would get hurt and become painful, the roof 

Phonetics 

Part I. — Breathing Exercise 'leitk Arms Raising Side.'imys and Knees Bending, 

Part II. — “ure” in “cure” 

(i) Starting position : Arms to sides, heels children to print “ urc * on their boards, 

together, toes turned out at right angles, What must be added to make it into 

chest well thrown forward. ‘‘cure”? Teacher tells a story which in- 

The command is: ‘‘Arms raising side- troduces words containing “ ure ”. At each 
ways, with Heels raising and Knees bending of these words a pause is made for children 
— One! two! three! four!” At “one!” to build (he word on the word-building 
the arms are raised slowly to shoulder frame or on their boards. The story might 

height, hands turned downwards. At the be about a child with a cough: “If she 

same time heels arc raised and breath is takes medicine it is s//;r to go. She must 
taken in. At “two!” the knees are turned end//;r lying in bc^d, &:c.” The children 
well out and bent slowly to a right angle, draw medicine bottle or anything they 
The body is held erect, arms fall slowly to choose which suggests a cure, and print 
sides, and breath is expelled. At “three!” “ewri?” underneath. 

the knees arc stretched out, heels still raised. Blackboard reading: Farmer Smith does 
Arms are again lifted to shoulder height, not like rabbits. “ I cannot endure them,” 
and breath again taken in. At “four!” he says. “ They spoil my corn. I will ewr^ 
heels sink to the ground, arms fall to sides, them of it,” and he laid a trap to catch them, 
and breath is expelled. He secured it Jo the ground and pulled hard 

(ii) Teacher introduces the “ure” sound to make sure it was fast. Surely that is 
by reference to the terminal “e”, and its right,” he says. Ted Smith has a pet 
effect on the preceding vowel. She asks rabbit. It is pure white 

Number 

Number 24 continued. (iii) Tnere are 24 farthings in 6 pence, 

(i) There are 24 things in 2 dozen, because because 4 farthings = i penny. 

I ' things = I dozen. (iv) There are 24 halfpence in i shilling, 

(ii) There are 24 pence in 2 .shillings, because 12 halfpence = 6 pence, 

because 12 pence = i shilling. (v) There are 24 hours in i day. 
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Specimen questions: 

(i) “Ted’s rabbit hutch has a dozen bars 
in front. Tom Jones has a hutch too. It 
has a dozen bars. How many bars in both 
hutches? ** 

(ii) “ How many pence in i.v.? How many 

in 2^. ? How many penny for 2*9.? 

Ted saved his ‘ Saturday penny * for a rabbit 
hutch. It cost him 2.9. How many weeks 
had he to save?” 

(iii) “ Ted asked the greentj^rocer the price 
of a carrot. ‘ One farthini^,’ said the shop- 
man. Ted paid i penny. How many carrots 
did Hunny j^et? How many could Ted have 
got for 6 ^/.? How many farthings in 6 (A?” 

(iv) “Sarah Jones saw a white rabbit in 
a shop window. The shopman wants 1.9. for 
it. Sarah is saving up to buy it, but she 

story— LAP 

There was otice a mother rabbit who had 
two little rabbit children, 'fhe older one 
was called Lap and the other Trot. Lap 
was a dear little rabbit, not only pretty but 
good, and always in a sweet temper. But 
Trot had two great faults: he would never 
do aj his mother wished, and he was very 
greedy. 

One morning Mother Rabbit saw that her 
cupboard was empty; so she said to Lap: 
“ My little Lap, I must go out to get some- 
thing for dinner. J will come back as soon 
as I can and take you for a nice walk. Be 
good children, and do not go too far from 
the door while I am away.” 

When their mother was gone the two 
little rabbits played about for a time near 
the door. By and by . rot began to go 
farther away. “Where are you going, 
Trot?” sa 1 his brother. “Come back; you 
know we are not to go away alone.” “ We 
won’t go far,” said Trot. “ But just out 
there is a -nice place to play ‘ Touch ’. 


only gets a week from her mother. How 
many weeks will she have to save?” 

(v) “ From 7 in the morning till 7 at 
night. How many hours? From 7 at night 
till 7 in the morning. How many hours? 
From 7 in the morning till 7 the next mor- 
ning. How many hours? How many hours 
in I day and night? ” 

Specimen general questions on numbers 
to 24: 

(i) If a rabbit has 4 toes on each hind 
foot, and 5 on each fore foot, how many 
toes has a rabbit altogether? 

(ii) Mr. and Mrs. Bunny had 4 baby 
Bunnies. How many in the Bunny family? 
How many in 4 such families? How many 
feet in the Bunny family? How many eves? 
cars? tails? 


AND TROT 

Come along; we need not go far.” “ Well, 
I’ll come, then; but we must not go far 
from home,” said Lap. 

Both little rabbits went and played 
“Touch”, and liked their game so well 
that they did not notice how, bit by bit, 
they were going farther from home. Lap 
stopped all at once, because he found him- 
self in a place he did not know. They were 
near the steps of a house they had never 
seen before. “ Where are we. Trot?” he 
asked in a fright. “We must go back. 
What will Mother say if she does not find 
us when she comes home?” “Oh, we shall 
be at home long before she is! Don’t you 
see where our door is? It isn’t far. We 
shall still have time to play. Oh, what fine 
lettuce!” There was, indeed, near the steps, 
a basket of lettuce. The woman who owned 
it had left it there while she went into the 
house to sell some to the cook. 

Trot began to eat the lettuce as fast as 
he could. “What are you doing. Trot?” 
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cried his brother. “If Mother should see 
you she would say you were stealing.” 
“ Mother never bring^s us such g^ood lettuce 
as this,” said gi'rcedy Trot, startings on a 
fresh one. Just as he said this, a sharp 
kick sent him rollings over towards his 
brother, while an angry voice called out: 
“You wicked rabbit! You thief of a rabbit! 
You are only good enough to be made into 
stew ! ” The woman who owned the basket 
had come into the house, and had seen Trot 
eating her lettuce. Of course she did not 
like that at all. 

Away the two rabbits ran as fast as they 
could. Trot was not much hurt, but he had 
had a great fright. As they ran, they could 
hear the woman shouting again and again: 
“ You wicked rabbit! You thief of a rabbit! 
Good only to be made into stew!” 

By and by they came to a wide green field. 
Their legs were tired with running so fast 
and so far, and they had hardly any breath 
left. Lap stopped first. “Where is our 
house now?” he cried, shaking with fear. 
“ I think it must be near that tree,” said 
Trot. “We shall soon be there, so let us 
rest a little, till 1 have lost the pain of that 
kick. The field is very pretty.” “Yes, it 
is,” said Lap. “What strange plants these 
arc; we do not know them at all!” You — 
you do not know them, but I know them 
very well,” said Trot. “Look! there is 
some lovely parsley. I never saw any so 
large before. Taste a little. Lap.” “I do 
not want to,” replied Lap. “ I am not sure 
that it is parsley, and it is wrong to eat 
without Mother’s leave;” and Lap shook 
his long cars in sorrow. “ I think we had 
better go home,” he added. “All right!” 
said Trot. “Let us go home, for I cannot 
eat any more. What a pity! That parsley 
is so good ! 

They had hardly got home when Lap, 
standing in the doorway, saw Mother Rabbit 
coming. “There is Mother!” he cried. 


“Are you going to meet her, Trot?” “1 
am tired. I want to rest,” said Trot, in a 
weak voice. “Oh, how ill you look! Do 
you feel ill, poor thing?” “Why, no, in- 
deed. A rabbit can be tired without being 
ill, can’t he? Don’t say to Mother that I 
am ill.” Lap said nothing, but went to 
meet his mother; while Trot rolled himself 
up in a corner. Lap helped Mother Rabbit 
to unpack her basket, and soon she had a 
nice dinner ready for her children. Lap 
liked it very much, and soon ate his plateful. 
Trot tried to eat too, but he did not get on 
very well. He began to feel sick. His head 
was very hot, and he was in pain all over. 

At last he could bear it no longer, so he 
threw himself on the ground, and rolled 
about, crying with pain. “ What is the 
matter, my dear little Trot?” said the good 
Mother Rabbit, running to him. “Oh, 
dear, dear!” moanc^d I'rot. “ I have a pain 
here— and here! It is like a wild animal 
biting me. Oh! oh! oh*” “What have 
you done while I have been away? Have 
you eaten anything? Lap, tell mc^ what is 
the matter? ” Poor Lap went pale. Then 
he said: “We went into a field and ate 
some parsley.” But 'frot gasped out: “ Not 
Lap, Mother, /le did not have any; but / 
did. Oh, what a pain I have! Do help me! 
do!” “Some parsley? Did you see it. 
Lap? Are you sure it was parsley?” “I 
don’t think it was. Mother. i told Trot 
it was not like parsley, and it did not smell 
quite like parsley either.” “ LTnhappy child !” 
cried the mother. “You have eaten hemlock 
instead of parsley, and it is poison. Oh, 
my child! What shall I do? Lap, run for 
the doctor! ’* 

Trot sank down nearly senseless in a 
corner. Now and then he moaned, and 
moved a foot or an ear. His poor mother 
stood over him, trying to ease the pain, and 
longing for the doctor to come. Only once 
did Trot speak, and then he sobbed: “Oh, 
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what a pain I have! Mother, do help me! Then he lay quite still. Poor Trot was 
do!*’ dead! 

Other stories: — “Peter Rabbit” — Beatrice Poller. “Hare and the Tortoise” — -/ICsop. “Selections 
from Uncle Remus's Tales of Brer Rabbit 


Song— “MAIDEN AND THE HARE” 

— Brahms, in Garden for Children (i£<Kv. Arnold, Publisher). 


Game— THE RABBITS 




2. TIlm'c comes Farmt.'!' Jones with his terrible j^un; 

Jlis tlo^xy, too, is with him, quite ready for fun; 

Quick to their burrows, just under tile round. 

The furry little rabbits will never be found. 

Directions , — Verse i. The rabbit-children sit on their heels with forefinj^ers pointintj at each side of 
their heads for the rabbits’ lonj? cars. They hop about in the meadow (a rinjc of children). 

Verse 2. A bij^ boy (the farmer) walks to the edg'e of the meadow and carries what represents a gun. 
A tiny boy (the doj^) runs at his heels, barking-. The rabbits begin to get frightened, and hop about in a 
scared manner when they see the farmer and his dog. Farmer Jones takes aim with his gun and shouts, 
“Pop!” At this the r.ibbits scud across the meadows and hide in their burrows (gaps between the 
hedge-children). 
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Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

*Hark! what was that? f thought I heard a noise. 
No one near; so I will go on eating my breakfast. 

1 cnjn a wild rabbit. I live in a burrow under- 
ground with my wife and family. No rabbit 
^y^^-^hutches ■for me! They may be alright for pet 
^ rabblts,who dare not go out ^ " 
for fear of their lives; as for me _ 

Hush! what was that, again? 

I must be off." 

these rabbits ; they are having 
some fun. They do not know that Jack 
Gray and his sister are watching 
them. What a pity ! Jack has let 
them know. He moved his foot Hov/ still 
they are I They are listening. The big old rabbit drums 
the ground with his higd legs, and off they go, helter, skelter! 
to their holes. 

This is Jack and Sally Gray's little white rabbit. Do 
you like its hutch? Mr. Gray made it when the children 
had saved enough pennies to buy 
their pet. Don't you think 
Bunny looks very happy ? 

Jack cleans the hutch out xn 
often. Sally feeds the little 
rcbbit with fresh leaves. 
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A Request. 

Mavis, piping on the 
Tree, 


Speckled Mavis, may 
it be 

That your song shall 
cause to flee 
All the things that 
make him sad. 

Mavis on the frozen Bough, 

Piping to this ailing Lad, 

Speckled Mavis, tell him how 
Spring shall come; yea, bring him now 
Spr'ig time, that he may be glad! 

Hamlsh Hendry 

From* Red Apple and Silver Belli* 
by permiuion . 


Piping to this little 
Lad, 
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Paper Cutting— MOTHER BUNNY Clay Modelling— TURNIPS FOR 

AND HER BABY BUNNY 



Gel the children to bring’ a turnip each to school 
Mount on paper, and crayon whiskers on mount. niodel. 


Paper Folding— RABBIT HUTCH 



Brush Work— BUNNY’S DINNKR 



Carrot, bright red; leaves, iii.’trkings and 

rootlets, brown or black. 


Fold paper into 16 equal squares; shaded portion 
forms floor of hutch. Fold rectangle ABCD in two 
and cut away shaded portions. The door has to be 
cut and folded back. Fasten with pins or gum as 
in sketch. Cut along thick lines and pin for sides 
of hutch. 


Free-arm Drawing — RABBIT’S SPLIT 
UPPKR LIP 



Brown-paper Draw'ng-- RABBIT 
NEAR ITS BURROW 



Ground, sandy red or brown ; rabbit, same colour 
outlined in white; tail, white; mouth of burrow, 
dark brown. 
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Object Lesson- 

Requirements. — A live pigeon if possible. 
Get a child to bring- one to school from the 
dovecote at home. The bird can be on the 
table under a waste-paper basket, provided 
the wickerwork is sufhciently open to let 
the children see throug-h easily. Various 
kinds of feathers : feathers of tail and wing-s 
(quills), general feathers (contour), simple 
ones found under the contour feathers, and 
down or nesting feathers. 

Preparation. — Refer to last week’s chat 
on pels. The pigeon is another of the chil- 
dren’s friends. Who has one? Who has a 
pigeon house ne.ar home? Who cares for 
the pigeons? What do pigeons eat? What 
is their song like, &c. ? (ict the little ones 
to express themselves freely, and then ar- 
range their ideas. 

Presentation. — (a) Wings instead of 
Arms. — (Give the children varied move- 
ments of the arms to go through.) How 
is it they can touch their shoulder with their 
hand, stretch their arm out, twist their hand, 
&c. ? Because there arc joints. How many 
joints arc there? The bird’s wing has three 
divisions similarly. One at the shoulder, 
another at the elbow, and a third at the 
wrist. When Hying, the bird stretches its 
wings out wide, but when at rest it folds 
them close to its body by drawing its elbow 
back and touching its shoulder with its 
hand. (Let the children imitate the stretch- 
ing out and drawing in of wings.) 

(/)) Covering of Pigeons. — (i) Pigeons 
are covered with Feathers, — Besides being 
warm this covering is light. (Refer to 
rabbit’s coat.) Fur is ’’Tirm and can easily 
be kept clean; why, tjaai, is the bird not 
covered with fer? Such a coat would be 
too heavy, and would prevent Hight, besides 
tiring the bird. (Let a child take out from 
bag a handful of feathers.) How light they 
are! (TJfien let one or ♦^wo fall to the 


THE PIGEON 

ground.) How slowly and gently they sink. 
(Now take a penny or some heavy object 
about the size of the feathers and let that 
drop.) Which is more likely to help the 
bird to keep up in the air, a light or a heavy 
covering? (Let another child plunge its 
hand into the bag of feathers and say how 
warm they feel.) Why does the bird need a 
warm coat? 

(ii) How the Feathers are set on the Body, 
— Closely lapping over each other. Why 
is this necessary? (Let the children stroke 
the pigeon and tell how smooth and soft and 
shiny its feathers are.) What would they 
feel like if the children were to stroke the 
bird backwards from tail to head? There 
is a right way for feathers to grow, from the 
head to the tail. Why is this? Which way 
docs the bird lly? What would happen if it 
flew backwards. (Show how ruffled feathers 
would prevent quick flight.) 

(iii) Different Kinds of Feathers, — ( i ) 
Quills , — These are the large feathers in the 
wings and tail of the pigeon. (Show large 
quills, and distribute as widely as possible 
round the class. Let the children try to 
pull the featherlets apart.) What happens? 
They find the threads seem to stick together. 
These slender threads grow out of a cential 
stem or shaft, lilach thread has a number 
of hooks which lasten into the next thread, 
and so prevent air from passing through 
the feather. It is this close hooking which 
seems to glue the threads together. (Illus- 
trate by drawing, and hooking of finger tips 
in each other. Hold left hand palm up- 
wards, with lingers bent, and fasten into 
these the lips of lingers of right hand held 
palm downwards.) 

(2) General Feathers , — Show a handful, 
and let the children see these kind of 
feathers on the live pigeon. They are like 
the quills, only not so long and strong; they 
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arti broader in proportion to their length. 
Although they seem to do so, they do not 
grow all over the body. The spreading 
gives them this appearance. It is the colour 
of these general or covering feathers which 
makes the pet pigeons so pretty. Wild 
pigeons are nearly alike in colour, while tame 
pigeons, which are often chosen for their ap- 
pearance, vary in colour. (Compare with the 
colouring of the wild and lame rabbits.) 

(3) Down or Nesting Feathers , — (If there 
are no actual feathers to show the chil- 
dren, make drawing on blackboard.) These 
feathers .are the first that grow. They are 
soft and limp, and look just like a bunch 
of fluffy threads. They have no hooks; they 
are quite loose. 

(c) Eyes and Ears. — The pigeon has 
large and perfect eyes. It has no visible 
ears on the outside of its head. What ears 
it has, are hidden near the eyes. 

({/) A Baby Pigeon. — When the young 
bird is ready to come out of its shell, it taps I 
with its beak until it brc.aks the wall of its ! 
little egg house. Then it comes out. It 
cannot sec; its eyes are quite lightly closed. 

It looks quite a helpless baby, with no 
feathers on its body at .all, and quite blind. 
By and by small feathers peep out. They 
are the soft and downy ones the children 
have just been hearing about. 

At this time the mother takes great care 
of her young ones. She knows they cannot 
feed themselves, so she gives them baby- 
pigeon food which she makes inside her own 
crop. People sometimes call it pigeon’s 
milk because it is something like curds. 
Who has tasted curds and whey? The poor 
little creatures cuddle under their mother’s 
wings, and keep cosy against her warm 
body until their covering feathers grow. 
(Show general feathers.) The long quill 
feathers begin to grow too. By this time 
the young pigeons will have opened their 
eyes and now are able to see. 


In about four weeks from beii g hatched 
they arc able to get about in the pigeon-cote 
by themselves. By watching their parents 
and fluttering their tiny wings they soon 
learn to fly. 

(e) Habits of Pigeons. — (i) They get to 
know and to love their home. If children 
wish to keep new pigeons they must shut 
them up in a cole for some time or they 
will fly back to their old homes. Carrier 
pigeons can fly for hundreds of miles and 
yt‘t be able to find their way back home. 
What are carrier pigeons useful for? 

(ii) They are happy and loving birds. 
(Let the children tell about the billing and 
cooing th.at goes on between these birds. 
Pigeons care for their young. (Compare 
with rabbit.) 

(iii) They become friendly and tame. 
Some birds will feed from the hands of the 
one who brings them food. Others will 
perch on the shoulde. .and heads of the 
boys and girls they lov; . In a beautiful 
city, called Venice, the doves there are so 
t.ame that they walk about in the city 
.squares .and eat s; rap: that the passer-by 
throws to them. What do pigeons eat? 

Association. — Compare with the rabbit: 

1. Wild rabbits are. nc ar:y al* one colour, 
while pets are black, brown, Avhile, or grey. 

Wild or wood pigt ons are mostly one 
colour, but pel doves va y very much. 

2. Pet rabbits live in wooden hutches 
made by the people who care for them. 

Tame pigeons live in \\ joden cotes which 
are made on purpose for them. 

3. Rabbits become very tame if treated 
kindly, and know their friends. 

Pigeons grow fond of those who care for 
them. 

Formulation. — The pigeon has wings in- 
stead of arms. The feather covering is both 
warm and light. Pigeons grow very tame. 
They are loving birds. 

Application. — S et* con elated lessons. 
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Phonetics 

Part I . — Breathing Exerctsc» Part II. — “ ere ’* as in “ severe and revision of 

“are”, “ire”, “ore”, “ ure 


(i) Command for starting position: “At- 
tention!’’ (See starting position in last 
week’s breathing exercise.) 

The order given is: “Arms sideways and 
upw.ards raising, with Heels raising and 
Knees bending— One! two! three! four!” 
At “one!” the arms are raised to shoulder 
height, heels raised and breath taken in. 
At “ two! ” hands turned upwards and arms 
raised to the vertical. At the same time 
the knees are turned out and bent slowly to 
a right angle, breath expelled. At “three!” 
arms are lowered to shoulder height, palms 
still turned upwards, knees stretched out, 
heels still raised, breath inhaled. At “ four!” 
heels sink, hands turned downwards, and 
arms are brought to sides; breath is ex- 
pelled. If the command, “Repeat. One! 
two! three! four!” be given, children go 
through the exercise again. 


(ii) The “ere” sound and its symbol are 
treated in the same manner as “are”, 
“ire”, “ore”, “ure” (see preceding Pho- 
netics lessons). Children build the word 
“severe”, and tc^ll a story about the word. 
They build such words as: Here, merely, 
interfere, sphere, sincere. In the case of 
words like “sphere” and “sincere”, teacher 
gives warning hints, e.g. : “ Use the ‘ Ralph 
ph* for sphere. The middle symbol in sin- 
cere is the ‘ice c’.” Children read sentences 
from the blackboard containing words with 
“ are ”, “ ire ”, “ ore ”, “ ure ” in them. 

Blackboard reading: A secure of pigeons 
fly round the spzVe. Some are \ntre white; 
others are grey. They fly down here for 
food. Do not scare them. Some pigeons 
fly for miles without being t/ml. They are 
sure to find their way home. They vare\y 
get lost.” 


Number 


Number 25. 

(i) Addition of numbers with sum not more 
than 25, e.g.: 

“A carrier pigeon flew 18 miles one day 
and 7 miles the next. How many miles 
did it fly altogether?” 

“ There were 4 pigeons in the pigeon-cote; 
18 were flying about, and 3 were strutting 
in the yard looking for food. How many 
pigeons altogether?” 

(ii) Exercises on subtraction from 25 of 
numbers up to 14, c. : 

“A carrier pigeon was sent with a mes- 
sage tf a ma:. 25 miles away. It flew 12 
miles on the first day. How far had it still 
to fly?” 

“25 pigeons in 2 cotes. 16 in one, how 
many pigeons in the other?” 


(iii) Multiplication of numbers with pro- 
duct not greater than 25, e.g.: 

“How many fives in ten? in twenty? in 
twenty-five?” 

“The farmer’s wife threw corn to the 
pigeons. 5 pigeons pick up 5 grains each. 
How many grains of corn altogether?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Ringdove had 3 baby doves. 
How many were there in the Ringdove family? 
How many birds in 5 such families?” 

(iv) Division into 25 of numbers to 12, e.g. : 
“A pigeon-keeper had 25 birds. He flew 

one-fifth of them. How many was that? How 
many birds left ! 5 pigeons live in one cote. 

I low many cotes has the keeper to look after?” 

“ Grandpa bought 25 pigeons for his 
grandchildren. Each child got 5. How 
many children w^ere there?” 
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A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 


Story— THE FOREST KING’S FEAST 


The King* and the Queen of the Forest 
asked some of the birds and beasts to a 
g^rand feast. 

The Robin, the Thrush, the Blackbird, the 
Magpie, a pair of Doves, and an old Owl all 
came. Besides the birds there came a Fox, 
a Donkey, a Wolf, and a little brown Rabbit. 

The table was nicely set out with nuts, 
seeds, honey, apples, blackberries, and pretty 
jug’s of milk, which the Cow had sent. The 
Robin and the Thrush each perched on the 
top of the King’\s chair, the Magpie stood on 
a twig near the Blackbird, while the Owl 
blinked out of a hole in an old oak tree. The 
two Doves sat quietly and chatUid to them- 
selves on the bough of a beach tree close by. 

Mr. Fox looked round, and saw nothing 
in the way of a plump fat hen on the tabh?, 
so he fixed his eyes on Mr. Rabbit and licked 
his lips. The Wolf saw nothing that he 
could eat on the table, so he set his eyes on 
the Donkey and showed his teeth. The Owl 
peeped out from the hole in the old oak tree, 
and saw nothing in the shape of a mouse, so 
he stood still and blinked at the Tlirush and 
the Robin. The Blackbird and the Magpie 
were very restless, for they wanted the feast 
to begin. The Donkey looked over the table, 
and saw nothing there for him, not even a 
sweet juicy carrot. 

The King said how glad he was to sec 
everyone there. He was just about to sit 
down when the Queen said : “ Don’t sit down 
yet, but say something nice to every one of 
our friends.” So the King began by saying 
how pleased he was to see Mr. Robin, because 
he had heard that Cock Robin had been killed 
by Mr. Sparrow with his bow and arrow. 

At this, shy Mr. Robin, who had also 
heard the same silly story about himself, 
blushed right down to his breast, and flew 
away into the woods. And that’s why Mr. 
Robin has a red breast even to this day. 


When the Thrush saw Mr. Robin fly away 
he hopped down from his perch on the King’s 
chair to pick up a worm which he saw on 
the grass. The King was so vexed at Mr. 
Thrush’s rudeness that he got hold of some 
of the seeds and threw them at him. A lot 
of seeds stuck in the Thrush’s breast, and 
when he flew away he looked at himself and 
cried: ‘‘Look at nae-ec. Look at mc-ee. 
Pretty bird! prett}" bird!” That’s why the 
Thrush has a speckled breast even to this 
day, and that’s why he always sings his 
songs twice over too. 

The Owl, seeing the Robin and the Thrush 
fly away, went swiftly after them, and cried 

Too-whit, loo-whoo 1 
Who ever knew 
A feast without a mouse?’ 

Just tluMi the Donkey pet Iiis head between 
the King and Queen, and whispered that 
there wasn’t even a carrot on the table. His 
right ear tickled I he Queen’s left ear, and 
his left car tickled the King’s right ear. 

Then up jumped both in a r.igo, and the 
Donkey ran off, laughing, atid saying: 

“ lice haw! \\ In; c vi r saw 
A fvast withfiut a <'arrt t'^” 

Just ;is he ran away, Mr. Wolf got up and 
ran quickly after him. For a long time they 
could hear his laugh in the woods, but by 
and by his laugh seemed to end in a groan, 
and so they all thought the Wolf had got 
hold of him. That’s why the Donkey’s bray 
begins with a laugh and ends with a groan 
even to this day. 

All this time the two Doves were talking; 
but the Queen got angry with them, and 
took off two of her rings and threw them 
at the birds. The Doves bent down their 
heads, and a ring fell on each of.their necks, 
so away they flew with them. And that is 
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why the ring^s are round the necks of the 
Ring-doves even to this day. 

The Rabbit sat up, showed his teeth, and 
began to laugh. The King no sooner saw 
this than he took up a jug of milk and threw 
it at Mr. Rabbit. The jug missed the Rabbit, 
but just as he was popping down his hole the 
cream came off the milk and stuck on Mr. 
Rabbit’s tail. And that’s why the Rabbit’s 
tail is white underneath even to this day. 

Mr. Fox now ran off after Mr. Rabbit, but 
he was aw^ay down his hole long before the 
sly fox could catch him. The Hlackbird now 
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seized his chance of getting something nice, 
so he put his beak in the honey-pot, and 
almost stuck hast there. When he pulled 
it out it was quite yellow with honey, and 
it remains yellow ev(in to this day. 

The Magpie at this moment seized iIk? 
King’s silver spoon and flew away wdth it. 
The King, the Queen, and the Flower Fairy 
jumped up and ran after the Magpie; but 
they never found either him or the silver 
spoon. And the Magpie has remained a 
thi(!f even to this day. 

— Bliiikics Model Infanl Reader, 


Song— “THE PIGEONS” 

— Tcaehers Times^ Fchniai y 22, 1907. 

Game— PET PIGEONS 
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2. Oil, see the pigeons in the sky! 

They fly around, now low, now high. 

See, each one spreads its soft grey wings, 
And then its own sweet song it sings, 

Its own sweet song it sings: 

Coo-roo, coo-roo. 


3. The stars arc twinkling in the sky; 
The tired pigeons homeward tty. 
We ’ll shut the door and quiet keep 
Till all the birdies go to sleep, 

The birdies go to sleep. 
Coo-roo, coo-roo. 


D*rectums , — Verse 1. 'he children stand in a ring (pigeon-cote) and hold hands. Several smaller ones 
(pigeons) are inside. The door is opened by two children unclasping hands, and thus forming a gap. The 
“ birds fly out j.ad round the ring outside during this verse and the next. 

Verse 3. The pigeons fly in through the cote door ;ind crouch down with left hand crossing the breast 
and resting on right shoulder. The right arm is bent over head, and touches the left shoulder. This 
represents the tucking of head beneath the wing. They close eyes as the ring-children sing very softly 
“The birdies go to sleep”. 
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A YEAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 


Blackboard Reading and Drawing 

This is Charlie V/bde's pigeon -cote. His father 

made it, and put it on the top of this long pole. 
*'Yhis will set the pigeons out of reach of 
the cats” he said. Charlie feeds his pets 
with corn , twice every day. 

Have you watched pigeons flying over the 
house-tops? Tlicy fly round and round as 
if to say: Where are wel Let us have a 
good look round, then we shall know just 
where our cote is” 

What do you think the pigeons sing to 
each other? It is, "Coo, roo, roo! We 
^ love you. Coo, roo, roo! Love 
us too." Don’t you think that 
a pretty song? 

See this pigeon p'jfring 
its chest out. It Is 
speaking to its mate 
on the broken jdanc- 
pot. "Coo! roo! what 
a splendid tail you have ! It looks like a fan." And 
the other replies, "Cool rool I admire your fine chest!’ 
That makes pigeon number one blow his chest out harder 
than ever. I hope it worit burst. Do you Chink it will? 
Codroo!' says pigeon number two, "I love you!" 
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Whqt the Birds Say. 



Do you ask what the 
birds say ? 

The sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet, and thrush 
say; 

1 love and I love'" 

In winter they’re silent, 

The wind is so strong. 

Vhat it says ( don't 
know; 

But it sings a loud 
song. 

But green leaves and 
blossoms, 

And sunny warm 
weather, 

And singing, and loving. 

All come back together. 


S.T. Cblerid^< 



A YKAR IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 




Paper Cutting— IMGEON-COTK 



Colours as dcsirud. Let one set of children cut the 
lails, the more advanced ones the weathercock, and 
the rest the cote. 

Paper Folding— PIGEON’S FAN TAIL 


A B 



Fold the square into i6 oblontcs in roncerlina form. 
When folded, bend at middle crease, and pin A and 
13 together. 

Free-arm Drawing — PIGEON 



Clay Modelling— DISH OF PIGEON 
EGGS 



Brush Work-A MORNING FLIGHT 



House, brown rn.idder; smoke and pigeons, g*'eyj 
wdndow, door, and ground, Vandyke bmvvn. 


Brown-paper Drawing — PK'rlvl )\ 
HOUSE 



Cote, brown ; doors, white ; roof, red ; grass, green. 



SONGS WITH MUSIC 
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Game i.— THE BULB FLOWERS 

(Page 4) 


J\)Co aUegro. 






2. Hear the gentle breezes blowing, blowing, 

Waking flowerets from their sleep; 

Soon the plants begin their growing, growing, 
Tiny shoots begin to peep. 

3. Rain and sunshine now are waking, waking, 

Crocus blue and tulip red; 

All the tiny flowers are shaking, shaking 
Each a dainty little head. 


Directions . — A few children to represent the raindrops, some the wind, and one child on a chair, 
holding his hands in a circle, the sun. 

Verse 1. — The remainder of the class form a ring, and crouch downwards with bent heads and 
tightly shut eyes. This verse must be sung very softly. 

Verse 2. — The “ wind children ” hum softly and sweetly, whereupon the “ plant children ” waken, 
holding up their heads wonderingly. They slowly stretch themselves and push out outstretched 
fingers; one hand goes upwards for the shoots, and the other downwards for the roots. 

Verse 3. — The “rain children** tap their hands, and the sun shines upon the flowers, who stand 
upright and gaily sh?»ke their arms and heads. 

Other games are: — 2, “Garden Bed** — E. Poulsson's Finger Plays^ 3. “Little Gardeners” — 
W. Gullen in the Teachers^ Times^ June 7, 1907. 
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Game 2.— THE CATKIN SHOP 


(Pajfe 12) 






2. “What will you ^ive us for our honey?” 

Then said the catkin trees; 

“ Before we sell show us j^our money, 

At once now, if you please.” 

“To pay you for a drop of honey, 

We’ll give you golden pollen money.” 
Then all buzzed so merrily — Buz-z-z-z. 

3. Each busy bee gets one wee drop. 

Oh, buz-z-z-z. 

They love tlie willow catkin shop. 

Oh, buz-z-z-z. 

They buy till they can buy no more. 

Then fly back with their precious store, 
And they all buzz so merrily — Buz-z-z-z. 


Directions . — The “catkin shop” is near a brook, which can be represented by a chalk line on 
floor. The children hang their arms for branches of willow tree. Other children buzz round and 
ask tree children for honey. Each “bee” points to pollen on its back in verse 2. The exchange of 
p*">llen for honey should go on briskly until verse 3, when the “bees” fly back to their hive — a ring 
of five or six children in one corner of room. 
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Game 3.- -THE SNOWDROPS 


(Page 20) 


A lleji^retio. 
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2. "Blowing cold, blowing cold, with my breath so rough.” 
"Freezing hard, freezing hard, till iheyVe had enough.” 

Snowdrops shiver hard and sigh: 

“Oh how coldl We die, we die! 

Pretty world, goodbye, goodbye!” 

Dainty snowdrops white. 

3. Oh, Jack Frost! oh, Jack Frost! See the great warm sun 
Frightens him, frightens him. makes him quickly run. 

Hold your head up. Crocus blue, 

Ring your white bell. Snowdrop too; 

Mister Sun is kind to you, 

Dainty snowdrops white. 


Directions , — Some children represent snowdrops, while the rest stand round to form a garden. 
Three larger boys are chosen; one for the wind, another for "Jack Frost*’, and the third for the 
"gre.it warm sun”. 

Verse i. — The "garden” children bend forward as if to warn the snowdrops against the frost 
and cold. The snowdrops, who are crouching on the floor, raise their hands, which are held palms 
together to make the sheath. Each action is done slowly and cautiously. 

Verse 2. — The "cold wind” boy sings in a boisterous voice, " Blowing cold”, \:c. Jack Frost 
hisses, " Freezing hard, till they’ve had enough”. The snowdrops shudder and begin to sink down 
until 

Verse 3. — The great warm sun (a boy standing on a chair with arms held round for the sun) 
shines. Jack Frost springs away, the cold wind moans and leaves the room, and the garden children 
sing brightly. The snowdrops raise themselves with heads between arms for a time. Soon their 
lieads leave the sheath, and they nod and shake merrily. This game is very effective if little girls 
with white pinafores take . e part of snowdrops. 
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2. Ah, ah! ah, ah! with laug^hter we shake; 

Oh, how shall we make her wake? 

We laugh till our brown sides ache. 

Ah, ah! ah, ah! with laughter we shake; 

Oh, how shall we make her wake? 

3. Oh, oh! oh, oh! we know, we know. 

We’ll get the warm wind to blow, 

And breathe on her gently — so! 

Oh, oh ! oh, oh ! we know, we know. 

We’ll get the warm wind to blow 

4. Heigh ho! heigh ho! at last, at last 
Her long winter’s sleep is past — 

Her green leaves are growing fast. 

Heigh ho! heigh ho! at last, at last 
Her long winter’s sleep is past. 

Directions , — Children stand as trees in a forest. One child in the centre is the sleepy tree. 
She stands with bent head, eyes shut, and body apparently lifeless. 

At the words “ She’s not like you and me” the children smilingly nod at each other. In verse 2 
the “trees” sway about as if with laughter. This action must be done gracefully, so as to truly 
imitate nature. In verse 3 the trees look as if they had an idea, and at the words “And breathe on 
her gently — sol” they suit the action to the words, and, bending forward, blow softly on the sleeping 
tree. At last the tree wakens, and, looking around, sees the other trees laughing. Slowly she 
stands erect, arms stretching out and fingers (leaves) beginning to grow. 
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Game 5.— HAPPY BIRDS 


Allegro. 



(Page 37) 
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wood is full of trees so tall. They grow, you know, they grow. And 



2 . The mother birdie stays all day; 
She sings, you know, she sings; 
And, look! the father’s far away; 
The food, you know, he brings. 





3* The baby birds, so small and wee, 

To fly, you know, to fly, 

They have to work like you and me, 

And try, you know, and try. 

4. And when the sun goes down at last, 

“Cheep, cheep!” they sing, “Cheep, cheep!” 
Until the long dark night is past, 

They sleep, you know, they sleep. 


Directions , — Verse i. Children stand in a ring, which represents the wood. The taller cliildren 
are the trees, and when the wind blows they bend their bodies and sway their outstretched arms 
gracefully. Five or six boys can be the wind and whistle softly. 

Verse 2. Several smaller rings, for nests, are formed by the trees, and in each of them are the 
mother bird and her wee ones. The father bird from each nest is hunting for food, which he brings 
home and gives to the waiting birds. 

Verse 3, The mother bird teaches the little ones to fly. The learners imitate the friglitened 
fluttering and twittering. This verse is greatly enjoyed by the little ones, who, when falling, are 
caught by the mother. 

Verse 4. All the birds fly home and settle near their nests — the baby ones in the nests. They 
all go to sleep whilst the children sing very drowsily. The last line must die away almost to a 
whisper. 

N,B , — These are a few hints, but the teacher with originality will easily select other actions. 
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2. Minnie^ brint^^s their breakfast, 

Little chickens run, 

Snatchini^, pirkini^, scratching;, 
Don't they have some fun ! 

Peep, petjp! tS:c. 

3. Sly old fox is creeping; 

Slowly from his den, 

Wants a chick for dinner, 

['lightens Mrs. Hen. 

Flap, flap! &c. 

4. ** Cluck!” she calls out wildly, 

“ Cliicks, there’s danger near; 
Mr. F'ox is watching. 

Chicks, come here! Come here I 
Cluck, cluck ! &c. 

5. ‘Here’s a safe, kind shelter. 

Chicks, come under, then 
Mr. Fox must run back 
Hungry to his den.” 

Ha, ha! See. 


Directions for Game . — Verse i. Several of the older girls are chosen for hens. They hold 
out their pinafores for wings. The liny children crouch beneath the wings and pretend to sleep. 

Verse 2. A little girl carrying an imaginarj' basket on her arm pretends to take out a 
handful of corn and scatter it on the ground. The chickens run out and pick up the seeds. 

Verse 3. The fox — a bigger boy — creeps out of his den, represented by two rows of children 
facing each other, each child with hands on shoulders of the child opposite. The frightened hens 
flap their wings. 

JWse 4 Henr, cry “Cluck, cluck!” waving wings wildly, and sing “Chicks, come here! 
Come here. 

Verse 5. ChicKcns run under the wings, and the baffled fox slinks back to his den. 

i 

» Any name. 
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Game 7.— THE EARTHWORMS 


(I'a^e 5^) 

*'i ntiatliino. 
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2. Upwards and downwards we di#^, we dij^, 

Workinff like spades, thouj^^h we Vc not very big, 
Turning and twisting, both great and small; 

So you see, children, there *s work for all. 


Directions . — P^erse i. Children form one long line as for marching. They hold hands on the 
shoulders of the child in front. Slowly the 6 rst child works inwards with a spiral movement, 
and the other children follow. At the w'ord “outwards” they follow the leader, who represents 
the head of the w’orm, and proceed to unwind. 

Ferse 2. “Upwards and downwards” these movements are made by children, w'ho hold their 
hands together above their heads and pretend to pierce through the earth. At the word “spades'' 
they imitate digging. At “turning and twisting” they place hands again on shoulders m front 
and follow the leader, who works his w'ay in a wavy direction. 
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Game &— FATHER FROG AND HIS TADPOLES 

(Pag-e 6o) 


^ llegretto. 







2. My Tadpoles wrigg-Ie all the day. Ker-shog’! ker-shog! ker-shogi 
Very soon they *11 learn to say Ker-shog ! ker-shog ! ker-shog ! 

3S8 






3- Some day soon their tails will go. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shogl 
Then their legs begin to grow. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog’ 

4. Now you see us Froggies all. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 

Jumping, swimming, great and small. Ker-shog! ker-shog! ker-shog! 


Directions for Game, — Verse i. A bigger boy is chost*n for Father Frog, and sits with knees 
bent and liands on floor in front. He sings verses i and 2. 

Verse 2. The tadpoles — smaller children — w'riggle round the pond, which is represented by a 
circle of children. 

Verse 3. The pond children sing verse 3, whilst the tadpole children wriggle away. 

Verse 4. Father Frog, and other frogs who have grown from the tadpoles which wriggled 
about, jump, swim, and dive backwards and forwards round the pond. 
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Game 9.— THE RIVER 

(Paue 67) 


Alleg'ro con ^msia. 
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2. Put bridf^e across the river, 

Where boys and g^irls may go, 
And pretty boats a-floaling. 
Sailing down below. 


Directions, - - Verse i. The river is made by two rows of children, who hold hands facing each 
other. A good distance between the two rows is required to allow space for fishes, boats, ^tc., to 
move about. The river-children glide along with a smooth motion. Boys and girls represmting 
fishes swim between the rows, diving and rising at will. 

Verse 2 . . A bridge is made of an opened barrel hoop held above the heads of the river- 
children, w'ho glide underneath. The boys, who face each other and sit on each other’s feet, are 
the boats. By holding arms tightly they can move slowly and gracefully down the river. 
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Game lo.— THE WIND THAT BLOWS IS BEST 


, „ (PaRc 75) 
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I. *• I am the cold North Wind, y«»u kin>\v, ilu coUl Nt>rth Wind, 
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2. “I am Iho wind that brings (he rain, the wind that brings the rain. 

I thaw frozen pond again, I thaw the ice again.” 

** Warm soft wind, we love you; you make th(‘ llowers grow. 

•So bk)w, ho, ho! So t)low, ho, ho! So I)low, lio, ho!” 

Directions . — Verse i. Sevi ral children representing the cold north wind run round the^ ring 
and, waving their arms, blow with their nioulhs. The other children pretend to shiver and. 
twirling their lingers, make imaginary snowflakes. They rub their che«’ks, and hold out their 
hands as if welcoming tin cold wind. 

I e/ye 2. Cold wind goes moaning away, and the w.arm thaw wind comes in the ring gently 
and calmly. The ring-children kneel and hold up their fa.'cs as if they were flowers waiting for 
the rain. At the same lime they make the ptittering noise of the rain with their hands. Towards 
the end of the verse they all stand upright as it quite retreshed. 
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2. Drinking in the soft spring rain, 

Ah! fast asleep too long wcVe lain; 
Our eager fingers stretching out — 
Hurrah, at last we look about! 
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3 . Lovely world, if we’d but known 

You were half so fair, we would have grown, 
And hurried on our fresh green dress, 

To feel the sunshine’s soft caress. 


Directions . — Verse i. The seed children huddled together, crouch on the ground with eyes 
shut and heads bent. At words “shines the sun” they hold faces up, but still with eyes closed, 
as if in search of the light. 

Verse 2. The rain children make the pattering sound of rain with their lingers, whilst the 
seed children open and close their mouths as if drinking. Fingers, hantls, and arms stretch about, 
until at last, standing on tiptoe, the sprouting plant children gaze eagerly around. 

Verse 3. All stand in attitudes representing different flowers, e.g. one child hangs head for 
bluebell, another holds up face for daisy. The rain children substitute the third personal pronoun 
for the first. For example: “ Lovely world, if they’d but known . . . they would have grown,” &c. 
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Game 12.— FARMER BROWN’S SHEEP 

(Page 93) 


Allegretfo. 
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III the fleKl he drlvoss the shfi-p. And tells dof^’ IVny safe watch to kccj). 



2. One old black sheep tries to roam, 

Good do«^ Tray soon drives him home; 
Farmer takes them one by one, 

Now off to the washing stream they’re gone. 
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3* See, their wool is clean and white! 

Is it not a pretty siffht? 

Then the farmer briiif^^s his shears — 

The little sheep need have no fears. 

4. Little by little he cuts the wool; 

Soon the baji^s will all be full. 

When the sacks will hold no more 

The sheep run back — nne, tw’o, three, four. 

Directions , — Verse i. A largo boy as the farmer, helped by a smaller boy as the dog Tray, 
drives the sheep into the meadow, which is marked by a chalk line. 

Verse 2. One sheep tries to jump the hedge (chalk lino), but is driven back by the dog. 

Farmer takes sheep across to the stream, marked by another chalk line. 

Verse 3. After dipping the sheep in the stream, the farmer prettMuls to get his sheju's. 

Verse 4. He dramatizes the cutting of the wool, liimself sealed with the “sheep” betweem 

his knees, and pretends to put the wool in an imaginary bag held by another child. As each 
“sheep” is finished with, it skips back with glee to the meadow. 

Another suitable game can be made from “Light White Sheep”, a recitation in Recitations 
for Infant Schools^ compiled by Margaret Riach (Blackie). To simplify the same, have four sheep 
instead of eight and one watchdog instead of two, e.g. 

“These are four white sheep all fast asleep, 

And one old dog close by; 

All through the night his watch is bright, 

For fear a wolf comes nigh”. 
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Game 13.— THE CATERPILLARS 

(Page loi) 


A moderato. 










2. Grow, j^row, ^row, tiny skins slretchin^ loo li^ht; 

So ho, ho, h(}! we ’ll cast thorn all olT lo-night. 

Now swell, swell, swell till the coal is split; 

Then all is well, cre»*p out through the silt. 

3. Creep, creep, cn'cp, finding a snug place I0 hide; 
Then sleep, skvp, sleep, e\i‘ryone quite saiisfied. 

Now rest, rest, rest through dark winter’s night, 

For sleep is best till the sun shines bright. 

4. Wake, oh wake! Suinnier is here once again; 

So shake, shake, shake, dainty wings lUittering; then 
The sun will dry all our bodies light, 

Then olT we fiy far away from sight. 


Dircciions, — Vtrsii i. Children walk slowly about, eating all the time. Occasionally they 
stretch their anus above their heads, hands together and [xilnis outwards, and then curve them 
downwards. This is to imitate tlie eurve the caterpillar’s btaly makes when travcdling. 

I'crse 2. Children stand with arms close to sides and bent at the elbows as if for running. 
At “Grow, grow, grow” they push out iheir elbows, but keep baiids close to chest. At “Swell, 
swell, sw-’cll” Ihe hands leave the chest, and arms stretch out in a semicircle. At line 4 the children 
push head and shoulders forward and ;»tep w'ilh feet. 

Verse 3. All find a place of rest, e.g. a corner, desk, wall, and, turning head over shoulders, 
pretend to w'ea\'e a cocoon. They go to sleep. 

Verse 4. Children step out of imaginary cocoon and flutter their arms; then, tripping lightly 
on tiptoe, they “fly” round the room. 
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Game 14.— CLOUDS AND SUNBEAMS 

(Page 109) 


nimato. 



Key P .'i s . , I : s . f I n . f r . n : f n . f : s 


1. " Wak - 1 11 vip, day is ^'hil - iln n fh ar, I>ij 5011 hoar? 



2. “ WMicii wo sliino the clouds so grey 
Seem to say 
‘(io away; 

Conn* again another day, 

(iulden Sunl>eams\” 
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3 - “Shine away and have no care. 

Fill the air 
Everywhere 

With your rays of light so fair. 

Golden Sunbeams.” 

Directions , — Verse i. This game is rather noisy, and is therefore more suited to the play- 
ground than the classroom. The sun, one of the cider boys, stands behind the sunbeam children, 
who arc in a row*. In front of these are a number of cloud children, w*ho stand holding hands 
sulliciently far apart to allow the “sunbeams” to dart through them. All arc facing the “earth”, 
viz. the opposite wall. The object of the “sunbeams” is to try to reach the earth; the game for 
the clouds is to stop and catch the beams before they can accomplish it. The sun sings this verse. 

2. The sunbi*ams reply, and get ready to dart out. 

Verse 3. Whilst the sun is again urging them to shine, the “sunbeams” burst towards the 
“<*arth”. Those who .are caught before reaching it must stay behind the clouds. When all the 
sunbeam are caught, a tug-of-war between the clouds and sunbeams will make a happy ending. 

Another game can be made by adapting “Little White Lily Sat by a Slone”, by Geo. 
Mac Donald, in Juxitations for Infant Schools , by M. Riach (Blaekie). 
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2. Hurrah, we know 't is time for tea. 

Our table is the ground; 

The cloth is spread, we laufjh with glee, 
And seat ourselves around. 

3. ’T was jolly playing in the glade, 

Away from scorching sun. 

We thank you for your pleasant shade, 
Dear trees; now home we run. 


Directions. — IWse i. Several of the taller children stand with arms outspread to represent 
the trees. One or two smaller boys nestle close to them and whistle softly, imitating birds. Two 
girls carry a basket between them. They bend as if beneath its weight. They are followed by 
the remainder of the picnickers. 

t^erse 2. After gathering llowcrs, the children stand round the basket, while the eldest girl 
takes from it a cloth (sheet of paper would serve equally well), and proceeds to spread it on the 
ground. All children .sit round it and pretend to eat and drink. 

l erse 3. The children rise, pick up their flowers, and some help to fold cloth. They point 
to the “scorching sun”, and then turn to the trees to thank them. The two girls pick up the 
now empty basket, and swing it merrily as they walk out of the woods, surrounded by the other 
picnickers. 
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Directions . — Two of the elder children are chosen to represent the dandelion and the daisy; if 
they wear wreaths of flowers it will make the game pretty. The game is played as in “Oranges 
and Lemons”, or “London Bridge is Broken Down”. The two children face each other, and, 
holding hands above their heads, form an arch through which the remainder of the children pass 
in single file. At the words, “ Now, if you please, ’tis time for bed”, the procession moves through 
very slowly. The last child is caught, and has to choose between dandelions and daisies. When 
all the children are caught, .i tug-of-war finishes the game. 
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Game 17.— BUTTERCUPS AND FAIRIES 

(Pagre 13s) 


Animato. 





2. We are pretty flowers; 

See us holding up, 

Ready for the showers, 

Each a golden cup. 

When the lovely fairies 
See the raindrops fall, 

They will know quite well that there Is drink for all. 


Directions . — Verse i. Some of the smaller girls kneel on the ground to imitate buttercups. 
Each child holds the palms of both hands together to catch the raindrops. Other children are the 
fairies, who dance lightly in a ring round the buttercups. When a boy comes walking along, each 
fairy jumps behind a flower to hide. 

Verse 2. A few children in the distance clap their hands gently, to imitate the falling rain, 
whilst the flowers are singing this verse. After the shower the fairies step out and pretend to 
drink from the golden cups. 




2. Zoom, zoom, zoom! sing the bees all day 
In the garden bright and sunny, 

Buzzing, sipping, making honey. 

Zoom, zoom, zoom! Hard at work are they. 
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3- Zoom, zoom, zoom ! How they love the light ! 
All day long they work in clover, 

Then fly home when work is over. 

Zoom, zoom, zooml They are out of sight. 


Directions . — Verse i. Seven or eight children form a ring for the hive by holding hands, except 
at one point, the door of the hive. Inside, the working bees are humming and getting ready to 
fly out. This verse is sung by the hive children. 

Verse 2. The bees leave the hive and fly into the garden, which is represented by children who 
pretend to be flowers. The workers buzz about from flower to flower, and use their fingers as the 
bees use their trunks. Garden-children sing this verse. 

Verse 3. All the children sing verse 3, and the bees fly back to the hive, taking care to reach 
it before the words of the last line. 
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2 . 


The fanner’s kind, 

And will not mind 
However much we play; 

So come along, 

With shout and song, 

And help him make the hay. 

Directions , — Verse i. The children trip out in twos whilst teacher plays the piano. When 
all are arranged they pretend to make the hay. The raking movement should be easy and 
rhythmic, all the haymakers moving together. 

Verse 2. If teacher wishes, the movements for this verse may be quite free, each child doing 
as he or she wishes. 













2 . 


“ I will do it now, sir; 

All is ready, see! 

Lift your foot up, Dobbin, on my knee. 

Then I put the nails in, driving" straight and strong, 
While 1 sing my song. 

With ding! ding! ding! dong!” 

3. ** There! 1 think ’tis mended. 

Fourpencc, please, to pay.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Blacksmith. Now, good day I 
Get? up, Dobbin, let us gallop on our way. 

Heat the blacksmith say 
His ding! ding! ding! dayl” 


Directions. -The class may be divided into riders, horses, and blacksmiths. Each rider knows 
the blacksmith to whom he must go. 

Verse i. The riders advance towards the blacksmiths, holding their horses, which limp badly 
along. At the words “Ding! ding! ding! doh!” the blacksmiths pretend to strike on the anvil. 

Verse 2. Blacksmiths sing, and lift horses* feet backwards. They pretend to drive in the nails. 

Verse 3. When they have finisht'd, they hold out their bands for the pay. Tlie riders hand 
over the money and prepare to set out. The horses and riders gallop away to the music of the 
blacksmith’s “Ding! ding! ding! dayl” 
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Game 21.— AT THE SEASIDE 

(Fagre 170) 


A Uefrretto, 
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2. And we’re the ships a-sailing’ to and fro. 

The wind you hear, who sings his noisy song, 

Will swell our sails, and, with a steady blow, 
lie’ll help these tidy little crafts along, 

He’ll help these tidy little crafts along. 

3. Oh, see the donkeys standing in a row ! 

Their master’s waiting, holding out his hands. 

We’ll pay our fare — Hurrah, hurrah! we go, 

With gallop, and gallop, and gallop along the sands, 

With gallop, and gallop, and gallop along the sands. 

4. We little ones are wading by the shore, 

Our clothes tucked up, our stockings in one hand. 

The tiny waves are best; the big ones roar, 

.And make us paddle quickly back to land. 

And make us padille quickly back to land. 

Directions . — J^e/se i. A chalk mark is made on the floor, and children are told th;it this re- 
presents the edge of the sands; farther than that line is the sea. Some of the children pretend 
to dig the sands, carrying, patting, and arranging it into imaginary castles. 

Verse 2. The boys, arranged in pairs, are the ships sailing on the “sea”. The boys face each 
other, holding arms and sitting on each other’s feet with knees bent. In this way they can make 
h-^adway across the sea. 

Verse 3. Some of the children stand in a row some distance off. They arc the donkeys ; 
their master is an elder child. Other children come up, and after paying their fare they stand 
behind the “donkeys”. At the words “Hurrah, hurrah!” the donkeys gallop off, followed by 
their riders. 

Verse 4. The smaller children paddle close to the shore, and hold up their skirts; the boys 
can fold back the knees T their knickers. At the w'ord “rocar” they call rush back to land. 
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Game 22.— THE LIG M f llOUSE 

(Taj^c 177) 


lle^retfn. 





2. See the breakers dash upon the shore; 

Sailors fear when they hear tliem roar; 

But the light shines merrily, 

Lighting up all the angry sea. 

Directions . — The lighthouse is ropn'sented by a tall boy who stands upon a chair holding a 
taper in his hand. The remainder of the class form a ring (the sea) round the rocks (other children 
in a smaller ring) upon which the lighthouse is built. The keeper brings a lighted taper, and 
pretends to climb stairs. He lights the lighthouse “lamp”. N.B . — The actual lighting may be 
omitted, if the teacher objects on the ground of dangt^r from fire. A few' boys can be ships (see 
last week’s game) sailing on the angry sea, which is represented by the ring-children, who clasp 
hands and raise them above their heads and let them fall again to the rhythm of the music, in 
imitation of the action of the waves. 
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2. Get in, g'ct in quickly, 

Tlicre’s no time to wait; 
Soon the train will start off, 
Not a minute late. 

See! the j^uard is wavinj^; 

He cries: “Off we f^o!” 
Engine driver answers — 
Now the sea, Heigh-ho! 


Directions. — Verse i. A line should be drawn on the floor to represent the edge of the platform. 
Half the children, in single file, form a train, with two boys to act as engine driver and guard 
respectively. Let one child stand on a chair, and extend her arm for the signal. Choose several 
children for porters, newspaper boy, ^c. The rest of the class are the passengers. At the begin- 
ning of the game the train stands in the farthest corner of the room. The train moves down the 
line, the engine whistle blows, the signal drops, and the speed slackens down until the train is 
alongside the platform. 

Verse 2. The passengers board the train, i.e. they stand in single file wdth the “train” 
children. The guard walks along the standing train, and, blowing his whistle, waves his flag. 
The driver answers with the engine whistle, and the train begins to move off, slowly at first, but 
afterwards with increasing speed. 
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2. “All tickets, if you please! 

‘ For Blackpool,’ did you say? 

You start from platform number three. 
Walk down the long subway.” 


* 
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3. The train is coming in; 

We hear the whistle blow. 

The porter opens wide the door; 

Jump in, and don’t be slow. 

4. The station bell now rings; 

'Tis time to start, 1 know. 

The guard now waves his Hag and sings, 

*‘Away there! off we go.” 

Directions . — Verse i. A party of children enter the booking hall, which is denoted by a chalk 
line on the floor. One of them pretends to buy the tickets, which the clerk, another child, hands 
to him. 

Verse 2. Before going on the platform (also marked out with chalk), the ticket collector 
stamps the tickets and points towards the subway. 

Verse 3. The party walk down the subway, a lane made by two rows of children facing each 
other and holding hands above their heads. As the train, a line of children comes in, the porter 
opens a “door”, and the holiday-makers step inside. 

Verse 4. Some child rings the station bell, and the guard waves his flag, calling out “Away 
there I” The engine gives a whistle, and the train moves along. 
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Oh, *tis so, so, &c. 

3. Would you know how does the farmer 
Reap his barley and wheat? 

Oh, *tis so, so, &c. 

4. Would you know how does the farmer 
Thresh his barley and wheat? 

Oh, ’t is so, so, &c. 

5. Would you know how does the farmer 
Sift his barley and wheat? 

Oh, ’tis so, so, Slc, 

6. Would you know how does the farmer 
Carry his barley and wheat? 

Oh, ’t is so, so, &c. 

7. Would you know how rests the farmer 
When his day’s work is done? 

Oh, ’tis so, so rests the farmer 
When his day’s work is done. 

Directions,— \i children have seen Millet’s “Sower”, or “The Gleaners”, the interest in this 
game will be all the keener. 

lerse i. The children stand behind each other, single file, in a circle. First child sings, 
“Would you know how does the farmer plough his fields in the spring?” All the children move 
round, singing, “Oh, ’tis so, so does the farmer”, &c. 

Verse 2. The second child sings, “Would you know how does the farmer sow his barley 
and wheat?” All the children then move round the circle singing and dramatizing “Oh, ’tis so, 
so does the farmer”, &c. , at the same time imitating with both hands the action of the sower. 

Verse 3. The third child sings, “Would you know how does the farmer reap his barley and 
wheat?” Children move round in a circle singing and imitating the action of the reapers, &c. 

Ver^ s 4 an I 5. Sung by fourth and fifth children. Ring-children need not move round for 
these verses. 

Verse 6. As in verses i, 2, and 3. 

Verse 7. Children imitate tired and sleeping farmer. 
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Game 26.~THE ORCHARD 

(Page 210) 


Tufie — “Cornin’ through the rye 


Moderato, 





2. Apples ripe upon the bough, 

Sing ha, ha! heigh-ho! 

Ready to be gathere?d now, 

Now the soft winds blow. 
Bring the ladder ’neath the tree, 
Sing ha, ha! heigh-ho! 

Shake the fruit on Fred and me, 
Now the soft winds blow. 


See the apples ripe and red, 

Sing ha, ha ! heigh-ho ! 

Lying round where’er we tread. 

Now the soft winds blow. 

Catch the fruit so quickly falling. 
Sing ha, h.a ! heigli-ho! 

Hark! dear mother’s voice is calling. 
Now the soft winds blow\ 


Directions, --The taller children stand in groups representing apple trees; the smaller ones are 
the fruit pickers. One or two children can hide in a corner of the room and make a soft sound 
as of wind whispering. Choose a big girl for the mother. 

Verse i. All children sing this verse; at line 3 the “wind” blows. The tree-children twirl 
fingers for fluttering leaves. 

Verse 2. Tree-children bring out from their pockets red balls from the babies’ gift i boxes. 
They hold them by the ^ords as if they were apples. When trees are shaken, the apples drop. 

Verse 3. Children pick the apples up and put them in imaginary baskets or pinafores. When 
the motl er calls, “Children, time to come home!” they all rush away with their treasures. 
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2. “Summer has not passed away; 
Stay, oh, pretty swallows, stay!” 
“Little ones, the wind blows bleak; 
We our winter home must seek.” 
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3* “Swallows, will you come a^aiii 
After winter’s snow and rain?” 

“When the summer skies are clear 
We’ll return, oh, children dear!” 

Directions , — Verse i, A f^roup of swallow-chiMren dart out of one comer of the room and fly 
swiftly w’ith outspread arms across tlie “sky”. The nniainder of children sing line i. When 
the sw’allows answer they all point in one direction - “ a\\ ay from here”. 

Verse 2. Children advance towards the swallows, who aare llutlering round, and sing lines 
I and 2- All shiver when the swallows .'iiiswer, and g.ize in direction of “winter home”. 

Verse 3. Swallows fly gently away. Children twirl lingers in imitation of falling snow, and 
make the patter of rain. The Hying swallows turn their heads to reply. 
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Game 28 a .— THE SQUIRRELS OF HAZEL WOOD 

(Page 226) 
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2. llrre on the hazel-bouj^hs, swinging' so high, 

('hitter, chatter, and cheep! 

First towards the earth, then up to the sky. 

Next through the branches we peep. 

Now play is o’er. 

Gather our store, 

Just one nut more. 

Cliitter, chatter, and cheep! 

3. Down in the tree trunk snug and deep, 

Squirrels young and old. 

There we can huddle and go to sleep. 

All through the winter cold. 

When the spring sun 
Wakens each one, 

Then we have fun, 

Squirrels young and old. 

Directions . — Verse i. All the children can be squirrels; if, however, this proves too noisy, 
select about half a dozen boys and girls to take the more active part, while the others sit quietl}" 
nibbling away at their nuts. All the children sing. Other actions are suggested by the words. 

Verse 2. Children use arms as if they w’ere tree branches swinging. At the word ‘peep’ 
the squirrels peep through their own fingers. At line 5 they search busily for nuts. 

Verse 3. All cuddle up and close their eyes as if for winter’s sleep. At line 5 they awaken, 
look around, and begin to skip about. 
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2, ’Tis winter now, and the days are cold, 

And the squirrels are all sleepinj^ 

Near the trunk of a tree that is strong and old, 

From the storm all safely keeping. 

The day is bright, our friends wake up 
And seek their hidden treasure 
Of nut or berry or acorn-cup, 

Then fall asleep at leisure. 

Directions. — Verse i. Some children chosen as squirrels, others as trees (beech, chestnut, and 
others). 

Verse 2. Squirrels sleep. Then wake up and search imaginary hiding-places for nuts. Then 
return to nests and sleep again. 
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2. When he is frightened, quickly then 
He creeps into his shell again, 

F*astens with slime his shell-house door, 

Makes himself safe till danger’s o’er. 

3. Now see him creep into his house, 

Quieter far than any mouse; 

For winter time is coming on, 

Wlien all the fresh green leaves are gone. 

riin^ctions. — Verse i. Children stand in single file behind each other in order of size — taller 
ones firbt. They place hands on each other’s shoulders. The first child thrusts out his arms and 
extends both his forefingers (horns). He moves about with a winding motion as if searching 
for food. The children follow him. 

I erse 2 The teacher frightens the snail by clapping her hands. The snail winds inwards in 
a spiral. After a time the snail unwinds and slowly creeps across the tioor. 

Vt’rst? Actions as in verse 2. 
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Game 30.— SEED TRAVELLERS 

(Page 244 ) 


Allejfro moderato. 

_ 


01(1 Tune. 


Key F {| s .n: n | f .r: r 

I. Ma - pic boats I ma- pic boats! 
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2. Thistledown! thistledown! 

Tiny bits of fairy fluff. 

From the thistle’s snowy crown. 

Dainty silky stulT. 

Little seeds with soft white hafri 
Growing', blowing everywhere, 

Soft and white, 

Fairy light, 

FlulTy thistledown ! 

3. Burdock weeds! burdock weeds! 

Growing ’mong the roadside grass, 

Cunning little baby soc^ds 
Cling to those who pass. 

Have no sails, so cannot float 
Like the fairy maple boat; 

Want a ride 
Far and wide, 

Clever burdock weeds. 

Directions . — Arrange the children in a ring. About eight or ten should be chosen for each 
kind of seed mentioned. 

Verse i. Som'* piiirs of boys face each other, and, holding arms, sit on each other’s feet. 
They move across the ring gently in imitation of sailing boats. The ring-children can sway about 
with arms stretched out representing the seeds flying down. 

Verse 2. Children chosen for thistledown trip lightly across the floor, while the ring-children 
pretend to blow them about. If possible, provide each of the ring-children with a thistle head, 
so that they may blow the seeds among the thistledown children. 

Verse 3, The “burrs” crouch among the ring-children, who represent the wayside grass. 
Several foot passengers pass along the roadside; the burrs clutch their dresses and walk along 
with them. 
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Game 31.— AUTUMN TIME 

(Pa^o 252) 



Words adapted 










(1 B . B : f . n 1 r : li . li ,1| 1 si • f : n .rid 

CO - ver up the a corns With a. hlan - ket warm aiul • t 
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2. The furry sc.|iiirn'Is huddle 

Inside :i hollow tree; 

Th(i tiny birds are 

To lands across the sea. 

3. The twig’s In apple oidiards 

With fruit are bending low; 

The seeds from off the tall trees 
Are flying to and fro. 

Dircclions. —Certain children chosen for trees. Round these arc grouped a “ squirrel ”, “ birds ”, 
and “ winged seeds 

Verse i. The tree-children flutter their fingers. Line 3 —They smooth the blanket with hands 
lield down, palms facing the ground. 

Verse 2. The squirrels scud about the wood, and then come back to the tretjs to huddle. 
Line* 3— d’lie birds fly <i.way to a far corner of the room. 

Verse 3. The tree-children lot their arms droop as if weighed down with fruit, 
childnai fly to and fro among the trees. 


The seed- 



Game 32.— THE LEAVES’ PLAYTIME 

(Pag^c 261) 


Allej^etto, 


Words adapted from poem in Palmerston Reader IT, 
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2 . 


“Yes, autumn wind, we hear your low call; 

Down we come flutterinff one and all. 

Over the brown fields we ’ll dance and fly, 

Twistinj^ and twirling^, now low, now high,” 

3. “Dancing and fluttering the little leaves: went; 

1 had to call them, but they were content. 

Soon, fast asleep in their earthy beds, 

My snow lays a coverlet over their heads.” 

Directions, — Verse i. 7 'he “wind” flies round the ring and touches those “leaves” with 
whom he wants to play. 

Verse 2. The chosen leaves flutter afUir the wind and trip and dance until — 

Verse 3. A boy with bent head, representing Winter, com(*s slowly into the ring. He beckons 
to the leaves and motions to them to lie down. The leaves quietly sink down, and the old man 
Winter sings, “I had to call them”, &c. The remaining ring-children make the falling snow- 
flakes with their fingers. 
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Game 33. -RED-BREAST AND RED-CHEEKS 

(Faffe 269) 


Allegro vioderalo. Old Tunc. 





I s : n : n In : r : r .n 1 f : ti : ti Id 


why you arc fly - Ing^ Round thr hrdffr all .t - It>i 





2 . ‘ ‘ Hear rose trees, 1 ’m hung^ry ; 
My dinner I seek. 

Can’t you spare me one red hip 
With a bright scarlet cheek?*' 
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3* “ Little brown bird so lonely 
Shall have wiiat be in*eds. 

He’ll eal the chi‘ek only, 

And scatter the seeds.” 

Dircctiojis . — Verse i. The lonely bird Hies roiiiif! aljiail and In and out of the rin^ (hedge). 
The hedge-children each bold a rose hip fsp«‘eimen iisisj for nan-n !• s>.on will do). 

Verse 2. The bird-child replies, and looks tound the ring lor his favourite. 

Verse 3, While ring-children sing this the bird-child sh»)ws his choice by picking the hip le ld 
by that child. They change places, and the new bird-child tlie'- round the ring. The whole is 
repeated. 
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Game 34. —THE MERRY WOODCUTTERS 

(P.iK*- -79) 


Animiifo. 








2. Get a rope and bind it well — 

What would happen if it fell? 

Bring the saw and hold it tight, 

Pull and push with all our might. 

3 * Take care! soon the tree will fall; 
Down will come tht^ monster tall. 
Crack! *tis coming! hoar the sound 
As it crashes to the ground. 

4- I-op the branches every one; 

Then, when every twig is gone, 
Bring Old Dobbin up the hill; 

He will drag it to the mill. 


Dtrrcfions.-- Vt'rst 7 i. A few" children walk through the wood (a circle of children) shouldering 
imaginary axes and carrying a saw (a pointer will serve). Their leader selects a tret? and stands 
hefon* it. 

Tmv 2. Tht? w’oodcutters pretend to bind the tree, and then use the saw. They hold the saw" 
(a pointer) at e.ach end horizontally. 

/Vrsv 3. The woodmen pn pare to stand back, and at line 3 they spring aside quickly. 

I 4. Wliile the branchtis are being lopped, one boy goes for the horse — Dobbin (can be 
represtMUed by another boy). The children tie the log to the horse, and follow it as it is dragged 
ihrougij tin? w’ood. 

AVy. "-The tree should be imaginary. Do not choose a child to represent it, or there will be 
a tendency tow^ards rough play. 
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Game 35.— THE NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW 

(Pa«:e 287) 

Old Tune, Words adapted. 


A/le/p'o moderator 



Key G [: S| I d : d : d | d : — : d | r : r : r | r : — : f | n : f : n | r : d : 1 1 | d ; : d | d ; : s; 8| [ 


I. The north wind fhith blow. And down lulls the snow. And what will the hnre e.uth do then? Poor thinj; I W'i'h .i 
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2. The north wind doth blow, 

And down fulls the snow, 

And what will the children do then? Poor things 1 
Th(;y*ll hop, skip, and run, 

With snowballing fun. 

Till springtime conies back once again. Poor things! 

3. The north wind doth blow, 

And down falls tlie snov/, 

And what will the robin do then? Poor thing! 

\V«* ’ll throw him some bread, 

And ke(‘p him well fed. 

Till springtime comes back once again. Poor thing! 


— Verse i. The children stand in a ring and shudder as if with cold. They hold 
their hands above their heads and let them fall slowly, twirling Ihcir fingers to represent falling 
snow. .Ml look sadly towards the ground. Line 4 —The children hold hands dowm in front, 
palms downwards. They move tlK'ir liands in a circle as if spreading blanket. 

I'crse 2. Lines i and 2 as in verse? i. Some boys and girls stand outside the ring, peeping 
betwi eii tlic ring-children as if looking wdslfully out of the window at the snow. Line 3 — They 
spririg out. and pretend to throw' snow'balls. 

Verse 3. A tiny child with red pinafore, scarf, or vest hops into the ring, and appears to be 
sean'hing in vain for food. The ring-children pretend to throw crumbs, and robin hops to pick 
them up. 
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2. Here comes Mrs. Robin; 

She is hung’ry loo. 

In this wintry weallier 
What can birdies do? 

3* All the trees are leallesh'. 
Berries hid w*lth snow ; 
And the j^round is frozen: 
VV^hi*re can birdies go? 

4. Nellie, get the basket , 

Cialh(‘r up the crumbs; 

W<‘ will h'cd the birdies 
Till the springtime conies. 


Directions , — This game may be. played in one large group or several smaller ones. 

Verse i. A boy with a red jersey or scarf hops about inside a garden (a ring of children, 
who imitate hilling snow with their fingers). 

Verse 2. A little girl joins Cock Robin, and tht:y both search .about helplessly for food. 

Verse 3. Ring-children look questioningly at each other, as they ask; “Where can birdies 
go?” They shake their heads sadly. 

Verse 4. A little girl comes into the gardt;ii and scatters crumbs. The robins pick them up 
greedily and then fly off. 
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Modemio, 


Game 37 a .— EVERGREENS 

(Pago 307) 

F. Tristram, in Kindergarten Room (Blackie). 
Tune — “Tho Wearing of the (jreen 




Key EO {: d 
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t lii's on lljo When not a bud or flower C'an an - y-w In n- Iv foi.n I . \ ii* n 
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tree*, are bare and leaf - less, And Klasta arc cold and keen,’ Then welcome, oh ! so wel-coni.*. Is the 





{| n .r :r .r I r . s | 1 .f :di .1 1 1 ,s :n .d 1 r .d :d .d i d 

cK*i k with gloss - y sheen; The lau - rel, pine, and fir - tree, too, Are all called "e - ver - green 



Directions . — This is to be played like “Granites and Lemons”, i.e. two i^irls, one concealing- 
an ivy and the other a holly leaf, hold hands and form an arch, under which the other children 
inarch in a line, singing the above verse. The last child is always captured, and asked her choice 
of ivy cr holly, taking her phico behind whichever girl has the p articular shrub she has chosen. 
The game ends with a tug-of-war between the holly and ivy lines. 


( e SoTi ) 
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Vivace. 


Game 37 b.— PRICKLY HOLLY 

(Page 307) 




3 * See! this is a beauty! 

Bright with many a berry; 

Mother said ; “ Bring quite a handful 
Make the house look merry.” 

3 “1 will scratch you, children. 

With my sword leaves prickly, 

If you try to steal my branches. 

Run away now', quickly 1 ” 

4. Leave this prickly holly; 

Here is ivy clinging. 

Gather sprigs of shining dark leaves; 

Off we go home singing. 

Directions , — Verse i. The children walk through the forest. Groups of tall boys with out- 
spread arms are the trees. The evergreen-gatherers pretend to pull branches of green and put 
them in pinafores, baskets, &c. 

Verse 2. They point admiringly towards a tall girl (holly bush), and are just about to pluck 
the branches, when 

Verse 3. She sings this verse, and points her fingers outwards in a jerky manner. She looks 
very threateningly at the children. 

Verse 4, They turn away towards another child (ivy bush), and, after gathering ivy, they all 
trip out of the wood in twos and threes, holding arms as if they were loaded with evergreens. 
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Game 38. -CHRISTMAS EVE 

(Page 316) 

Tune — “Jingle Bells”, by J. Pierpont. 
Allegro moderato. mf 


Key G {| 8| .n :r .d I S| : . 8| ] 

1. Christ-mas Evu is here, And 
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2. “All the boys and girls, 

I think, are fast asleep; 

Time for us to start 

Through the snow so deep. 
Come up steeds! heigh-ho! 

Make the sleigh bells ring; 
Dashing, dashing oVr the snow, 
Ring a ring! ding! ding!^’ 
Jingh' bells, &c. 


3. “Yes, ihcyVe fast asleep, 

So 1 must not be slow; 

Fill each stocking up 
From the top to toe. 

Now I must be off 
Up the chimney flue; 

Other little boys and girls 
Want old Santa too.” 

Chortts — ^Jingle bells, &c. 


Direcfiofis. — \^erse i. Four or five children sitting in a circle get up slowly and pretend to 
climb the stairs (lines drawn with chalk on the floor). Whc»n they reach the “bedroom” they 
pretend to pull shoes off and hang their stockings on the bed rail. 

Chorus is sung by the remaining boys, who are Santa’s horses. If tiny bells are fastened to 
their coats the effect will be quite festive. The girls torm Santa’s sleigh. They join in the chorus. 

Verse 2. Santa Claus (a bigger boy) steps into his sleigh, and, taking up the reins, urges his 
steeds on. The horses canter round the room, the sleigh following behind. C^horus as before. 

Verse 'p Sant<'i steps up to the sleeping children and looks at them intently. He throw’s off 
the sack he carries on li:s back, and pretends to (ill the stockings. W hen full, he steps into his 
sleigh ;ind drives off. Chorus as in verses i and 2. 
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Game 39.— MAKING TEA 

(Pajrf 326) 


e. 


Allc^elfo, 








&SS ■'^BBBSrSTTBSSS^i SSS^s£8SSBSSBSBBl| 
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Bring the cups and sau - cnra now ; Place them in a row. 



2. Ill e.'ich s:\uccr put a spoon, 
Shining bright and dear; 

Then a small plate for eadi one — 
Dad will soon be here. 

Bring the sugar basin now, 

And the cream jug too; 

Mother, let us have some cake ; 
Please, dear mother, do! 

3- Cut the bread and butler; now 
Put it on th(? plate. 

All is ready; Father comes, 

Not one minute late. 

Hark, the water’s boiling now; 

Mother brews the tea; 

Put the chairs all round and sit 
Happy as can be. 


Directions , — This game is most suitable for the classroom. The teacher’s tabic can be used 
for tea-table. Real crockery and other articles should be used. Only a few children take part in 
the laying of the table, but the game can be played any number of times to give each child a 
part. The words suggest the actions. The eldest girl can be Mother, who gives her consent to 
cake for tea and brews the tea. A big boy can be Father, who, coming in, pats the children’s 
heads. 
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Game 40.— IN THE MINE 

(Page 336) 


Allegro non troppo. 







2. Sometimes it is hardest when the coal is low; 

W'e lie on our side and pick away just so. 

Then we call the pony-truck and fill it full, 

Send it down the rail and tell the horse to pull. 

Clinj5>f, clani^! clingy, clang! cling, clang! 

3. A signal then is given to the. engineman, 

Who .sends an empty cage as quickly as he can. 

The coal is emjitied in the cage, then “Right aw.ay!’* 

’Tis carried up at last into the light of day. 

Cling, clang! cling, clang! cling, clang! 

DirectioJts , — Verse i. The children are arranged in a ring; they pretend to dig. Some may 
be sitting, others standing. (If the children are allowed to change their attitudes fretdy, they will 
enter into the spirit of the game much better than if they were told just what to do.) 

Verse 2. The pony wagon is reprfsented by a boy (the pony), and one or two tiny children 
(the truck). The miners shovel the coal into the truck, whuh, when full, moves down the rails 
(two chalk lines on lloor). 

Verse 3. At the foot of the shaft, also marked out in chalk, a “man” gives the signal “ Right 
away ! The miners look up as if following with their eyes the cage as it is carried up the shaft. 
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Game 41.— PICTURES IN THE FIRE 

(Page 347) 


A Uejc^retfo. 
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See, Ho - peep is walk - ing out, Look • iiifif lor her sheep. 



And old Mother Goose is here, 
Flyini^ in the sky. 

There is Tom, the piper’s son, 
Runninj^ with his pi|4^; 
These are Giant Killer Jack 
And the (xiant bij;’. 


3. There is Little Goldilocks, 

And the Three Hrown Bears. 
Ah! ’twill soon be time lor bed, 
Time to upstairs. 

It is jolly sittinj^ here, 

In the firelij^ht red; 

But it 's eig^ht o’clock, oh dear I 
So ’Its time for bed. 


Directions ^ — This may be taken as an action soni^. Before the j^ame choose certain children 
to represent the different characters. As each one is mentioned, he or she walks in iront of 
class (or round the. rinj^), acting his or licr part. The class children imitate the characters as far 
as possible, but they remain in their places. 
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Game 42. — THE RABBITS 

(Page 357) 
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2. Here comes Farmer Jones with his terrible ^iin; 
His doggy, too, is with him, quite ready lor Tun ; 
Quick to their burrows, just under tlie. ground, 
The furry little rabbits will never be found. 


Direeftons, — Verse i. Th <3 rabbit-children sit on their heels with forefingers pointing at each 
side of their heads for the rabbits* long ears. They hop about in the meadow (a ring of children). 

Verse 2. A big boy (the farmer) walks to the edge of the meadow and carries what represents 
a gun. A tiny boy (the dog) runs at his heels, barking. The rabbits b(*gin to get trightened, and hop 
about in a scared manner when they see the farmer and his dog. Farmer Jones takes aim with his- 
gun and shouts, *‘l*op!” At this the rabbits scud across the meadows and hide in their burrows 
(gaps between the hedge-children). 
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Game 43.- PET PIGEONS 

(Page 365) 


Allejs^etto. 



I 









dtm. 


rail. 



2. Oh, see the pigeons in the sky! 

They fly around, now low, now high. 

See, each one spreads its soft grey wings, 

And then its own sweet song it sings, 

Its own sweet song it sings: 

Coo-roo, coo-roo. 

3. The stars are twinkling in the sky; 

The tired pigeons homeward fly. 

We’ll shut the door and quiet keep 
Till all the birdies go to sleep, 

The birdies go to sleep. 

Coo-roo, coo-roo. 

jyirecttons , — Verse i. The children stand in a ring (pigeon-cote) and hold hands. Several 
smaller ones (pigeons) are inside. The door is opened by two children unclasping hands, and 
thus forming a gap. The "birds” fly out and round the ring outside during this verse aiid 
the next. 

I'JTse 3. The pigeons fly in through the cote door and crouch dowm with left hand crossing 
the breast and resting on right shoulder. The right arm is bent over head, and touches the left 
shoulder. This represents the tucking of head beneath the wing. They close eyes as the ring- 
children sing very softly "The birdies go to sleep”. 
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